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BETTENDORF TYPE REINFORCING UNDERFRAME 


E have various types and designs 
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When contemplating the rebuilding 
or reinforcement of wooden cars, let us 
prepare designs and furnish estimates 
on your requirements. 
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-GOLD’S VAPOR SYSTEM | | MAGN MeO Wia\raes 
WITH No. 1112 VAPOR VALVE WELpiNe AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


For Application Inside of Car. 


POSITIVELY WILL NOT FREEZE. 
ABSOLUTELY FOOL-PROOF. 
NO ADJUSTMENT WHATEVER 


REQUIRED. 
ECONOMICAL IN STEAM. 
SMALL AND LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE 
CHEAPER TO INSTALL AND 

MAINTAIN. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 

GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
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Putnam Heavy 
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wheels 15” to 52” diam- 
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Five Jaw Chuck Table. 
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The Railway Age does not care at this time, at least, to enter 
into a discussion of the political aspects of the recent decision 
of the Paris peace conference whereby 


Japan’s the former German rights in the Chi- 
Rights in nese province of Shantung are to be 
Shantung transferred to Japan. It does believe, 


however, that the decision is of far- 
reaching importance from many points of view. By the 
agreement made, to quote from the Associated Press despatch, 
“Japan voluntarily engages to hand back Shantung province 
in full sovereignty to China, retaining only the economic 
privileges granted Germany, and the right to establish a 
settlement at Tsingtao, south of Kiaochau.” ‘That the eco- 
nomic privileges mentioned are great is generally understood. 
That they will help Japan in its efforts to secure access to 
one of the greatest coal fields in the world is not so gen- 
erally known. The Railway Age, therefore, feels itself 
' somewhat fortunate in being able to present to its readers 
the article on another page by Frank Rhea, which clearly 
outlines the salient facts in the situation, from the railroad 
and transportation standpoint. In his article, Mr. Rhea has 
purposely omitted all reference to the controversial and 
speaks only from the point of view of an engineer who has 
visited the country in question and has studied it first hand. 


The standard contract between the government and the rail- 
ways lays the burden of paying expenses accrued prior to the 
assumption of government control upon 
the railroad corporation. In like man- 
ner, when the roads are turned back to 
their owners, the accrued but unpaid 
expenses of the properties under the 
Railroad Administration will have to be paid for by the gov- 
ernment. These accrued expenses cannot be taken into the 
accounts until they are known. Practice among different 
roads has varied and the amount of liability for accrued ex- 
penses that have not gotten into the accounts is greater pro- 
portionally on some roads than on others. This amount can- 
not be reflected in the balance sheet. For instance, no lia- 
bility is shown in the balance sheet for a claim for loss and 
damage until the amount of such claim has been determined. 
There is a total of such unaudited accounts much larger than 
most people realize. For instance, the income deductions ac- 
count of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Railway Age, 
April 18, 1919, page 1026, shows that the expenses prior to 
January 1, 1918, credited in account with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration amounted to $5,583,965. Ordinarily, of course, 
these expenses are simply carried into the next year’s accounts 
and since each year bears corresponding expenses for the pre- 
vious year, the accounts fairly correctly represent a 12 months’ 
expenditure, but when the accounts are cut off, as they were as 
of January 1, 1918, there slowly come in items which the cor- 
porations have had to pay out of their own funds and it must 
be remembered that the government took over the cash as 
well as other working assets. These bills have had to be 
paid, therefore, either through borrowed money or from rental 
received from the government or from other corporate sources 
cf income. There is, however, the reverse side to this situa- 
tion. When the roads are turned back to their owners there 
will be a corresponding total of items coming in to the gov- 
ernment to be paid by the government, which would not be 
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reflected in the balance sheet if one were to be drawn up to- 
day for the United States Railroad Administration. This is 
a factor which should not be forgotten in making an estimate 
of what funds are required for working capital, payment of 
rental, etc., by the Administration. Indeterminate as it is, 
it must be reckoned in some way in the cost of government 
operation and allowed for in Congress appropriations. 


The ‘‘cost-plus’”’ form of contract was in many ways a desir- 
able instrument for the award of railway construction work 
“ . under the uncertainties of war times. 
Cost Plus Inability to predict basic costs even a 
in Railway short time in advance made the unit 
Construction price or lump sum contract undesirable, 
; since the bidders had to make their 
tenders high enough to cover the maximum unfavorable con- 
ditions and the highest possible cost of materials and labor. 
Now, during the period of readjustment, conditions are 
subject to nearly as much uncertainty as during the war. 
Owing to the apparent failure of the price stabilizing plans 
and the fact that the prices of certain classes of labor are 
still subject to the laws of supply and demand, no one can 
predict with any accuracy what work will cost two months 
hence. Therefore, the form of agreement which will protect 
the contractor against rising costs, yet will allow the owner 
to take advantage of any reductions in the prices of materials 
and labor, would seem highly desirable from many aspects. 
The one basic objection to this arrangement lies in the lack 
of incentive for efficiency under the cost-plus contract. One 
contractor doing work on a unit price basis is now paying 
as low as 30 cents for common labor, thus obtaining a neat 
margin over a bid made last fall under much less favorable 
circumstances. The question arises whether he would have 
taken the trouble to secure labor at this low rate if it had 
not been to his pecuniary advantage todo so. However, even 
this objection would not seem to justify the use of the unit 
price or lump sum forms of contract under present conditions 
for any except the small jobs to be undertaken immediately 
and completed within a few weeks’ time. Work of this 
kind does not involve the uncertainties inherent in the larger 
projects of railway construction. 


Savings Due to Interlocking Plants 


Nate's OF THE ECONOMIES effected by the installation of 

interlocking plants made in 1905 showed that 45 cents 
was a conservative figure for average cost of stopping a 
train. It was also found that when from 16 to 19 trains a 
day had to stop at a crossing the annual saving offset the 
annual charges (interest, depreciation, maintenance and oper- 
ation) against interlockings of a certain size. At draw- 
bridges, where it was assumed no additional men were 
needed, the same thing was true, with a daily traffic of 7 or 8 
trains. If more trains were operated, interlocking at 
such points would more than offset the charges against it. 
The cost of materials has steadily climbed since this investi- 
gation was conducted,and while this would increase the cost 
of a plant, the cost of stopping trains has also undoubtedly 
increased in an equal or greater proportion, so that the above 
ratio should hold good at present. 

When railroad traffic is heavy the officers have little or no 
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opportunity to plan or put into effect certain economies, but 
during periods when less active business prevails, an oppor- 
tunity exists to carry on such studies. Where savings can 
be made those of an intangible nature are usually the last 
to be considered, even though they would in the aggregate 
amount to large sums yearly. An interlocking plant usually 
reduces the cost of operation, but the saving is to a large 
extent of an intangible nature. Not only do plants eliminate 
the cost of stopping trains, but their installation may permit 
of the hauling of heavier tonnage because of the elimination 
of stops. Other items to be considered are the prevention 
of damage in starting heavy trains, the increased safety of 
operation, the reduction of time on the road and the general 
improvement in train movement. 

As an example, the studies made in 1905 by J. A. Pea- 
body, signal engineer, Chicago & North Western, show a 
net saving of $2,300 a year effected by the installation of 
an interlocking plant at a point where two single-track roads 
cross, with a total of 30 trains a day on both roads. The 
time required to pay for the installation from these net 
savings, neglecting all other factors, is three years. Twenty 
like places interlocked on a system meant a saving of $46,000 
per year at that time. A proportionate saving would result 
at the present time, as was brought out in an article by C. C. 
Anthony, published in the Railway Age last week. Railroad 
officers may well afford to have similar studies made at the 
present time covering points on their systems not now inter- 
locked, such as grade crossings, drawbridges, entrances to 
yards, crossover locations, etc., looking to the construction 
of plants as soon as conditions warrant. 


Can Electrification Meet All 
Future Requirements? 


HE RAILROAD MEN who are responsible for keeping the 
railroads operating on a sound basis are of a neces- 
sity hard-headed. They have had the advantages of 
electrification presented to them in such glowing colors for 
so long by enthusiastic promoters of electrification that they 
are not prone to recognize its merits when presented to them 
fairly. ‘They know that general electrification would con- 
serve a vast amount of the nation’s coal, that electric locomo- 
tives are capable of high sustained drawbar pull at compara- 
tively high speeds, that electrification increases track capacity 
and has numerous other advantages. They also know that 
the first cost of electrification is very large, that it requires 
more or less complicated overhead systems, that it means a 
necessary departure from established methods of operation 
and that existing conditions in a territory under consideration 
for electrification are the deciding factor for or against its 
adoption. 

It is difficult to frame a convincing argument showing 
that electric operation improves service and reduces the cost 
per ton-mile of hauling freight. It can be done, however, 
and railroad men know that the amount of electric operation 
is bound to increase. For this reason they are interested in 
the specific problems involved. For example: Is there to be 
a continuous increase in the weight and length of trains as 
there has been in the past? What is to limit the capacity 
that can be hauled? Is it the length of the train, or the 
weight, or the power requirements or some other factor? 
What is the economic speed for passenger and for freight 
work? What requirements will be made of electric locomo- 
tives which are not inherent in their operation? Is it neces- 
sary to provide for moving fleets of freight trains or can they 
be scattered through the day to give a load factor on the line 
which can be handled without prohibitive expense? ‘These 
are questions which vitally affect the economy of electrifica- 
tion. The inherent characteristics of steam and electric 
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locomotives ‘will largely determine which shall be used to 
meet future problems, and for this reason the abstract in this 
issue of the paper presented by W. R. Potter and S. T. Dodd 
at a recent meeting of the Western Railway Club is of timely 
interest. 


Government Guarantees to Railroads 


PON MOST OF THE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS regarding the 
legislation under which the railways should be returned 
to private operation there is now substantial agreement among 
those who have given long and earnest study to the railroad 
problem, and who are in favor of a return to private opera- 
tion. But the most important question involved is that of 
what means shall be adopted to restore and maintain the 
credit of the railway companies so that they shall become 
able adequately to develop their facilities; and upon this 
really vital question there is serious disagreement. 

The difference of opinion is chiefly over whether the com- 
panies shall be given guarantees of net operating income by 
the government. Government guarantees are advocated by 
persons who have widely different reasons for doing so. They 
are advocated by Senator Cummins, who will be chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, on the 
ground that they would reduce the capital charge and 
thereby effect a saving in the cost of transportation. In an 
editorial in our issue for April 25, page 1031, we presented 
our reasons for believing that the effect of government guar- 
antees to individual companies would be to increase rather 
than reduce the total cost of transportation. 

Government guarantees are also being advocated by some 
of the leading financiers of the country, including Paul M. 
Warburg. Director General Hines also favors them. Most 
of the financiers who advocate them do so because they fear 
that in the absence of guarantees the regulating authorities 
can never be prevailed upon to make the net return earned 
by the railways large and sure enough to attract adequate 
capital. 

Those who take this position have the strong argument of 
experience on their side. The system of regulation which 
prevailed during the 11 years before government control was 
adopted was a failure chiefly because the federal and state 
regulating authorities would not let the railways earn 
enough net return. The State authorities were the greatest 
offenders, but the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
far from guiltless. Most of those who favor guarantee- 
ing the railway companies minimum returns also propose that 
those which earn more than the guarantee shall be allowed to 
retain part of the excess as an incentive to efficiency, the 
rest to go partly to the government and partly to labor. 

The plan of giving guarantees to individual companies, 
whether upon the basis of valuation or any other basis, is 
opposed by most of the shippers of the country. It is opposed 
by many leading financiers, including Otto H. Kahn. It is 
also opposed by a majority of the railway executives, and 
especially by those who represent relatively prosperous roads. 
One very strong argument against it was presented by Samuel 
Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in 
his address before the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States last week, which is published elsewhere in this issue. 
The principal point made against government guarantees 
is that they would impair the incentive to efficient manage- 
ment. Another point is that if some of the railways failed 
to earn their guarantees and the government had to make 
them good from the public treasury, there would result con- 
troversy and agitation which probably would lead to gov- 
ernment ownership. 

The Railway Age has never had any doubt as to the general 
policy which would most effectively further the welfare of 
both the railways and the public, if it could be adopted. The 
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best policy would be, to let the railways make all consolida- 
tions and agreements which will not prevent competition in 
service and emulation in operating efficiency, and earn as a 
whole, a net return sufficient to attract adequate capital 
without guaranteeing a minimum to any individual road. 
Perhaps legislation and a system of administration can be 
secured under which this will be done. The principal short- 
comings of the old policy of regulation were due to the fol- 
lowing causes: First, the Interstate Commerce Act required 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix “reasonable” 
rates, but did not specifically make it the commission’s duty 
to fix rates which would enable the railways to earn a return 
adequate to develop their facilities. Second, the commission 
as now constituted was created and its members were ap- 
pointed at a time when the public believed that the sole 
function of regulation was to punish and control the rail- 
ways and not to help them. Third, regulation by the Federal 
Government was constantly interfered with by that of the 
States. In consequence of these things, most of the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission during the last 13 
years have regarded the railway companies with chronic sus- 
picion and hostility, and even when the commission has 
shown a disposition to give the roads adequate rates its work 
has been interfered with by the State commissions and de- 
nounced in Congress. Bills have been introduced to abolish 
it, the real purpose of which was to prevent it from granting 
needed advances in rates. 

It may be that regulation would be given a very different 
tone and tendency if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were by express legislative enactment required, first, to pre- 
vent any interference by the States with Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce, and, second, to make rates not only 
reasonable in their relations to each other, but adequate to 
enable the railway companies to develop their facilities suf- 
ficiently. But whether this would be enough to solve the 
problem of regulation is very doubtful. Some members of 
the commission have within recent months publicly contended 
that it did let the railways earn an adequate return. Not 
much can be hoped from men who cannot see facts that 
are as plain as a pikestaff. 

Many persons have criticised the plan of regulation put 
forward by the Association of Railway Executives because 
it proposes to transfer most of the administrative functions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to a Secretary of 
Transportation. But the railway executives do not ask for 
any government guarantees, and their proposal that a large 
part of the authority and duties of the commission shall be 
transferred to a Secretary of Transportation, is merely their 
way of saying that in the absence of guarantees they would 
fear to leave their case entirely in the hands of the commis- 
sion. And they are amply justified in this position. It is 
clear that if private operation is to be made a success at all, 
either the railway companies must be given government guar- 
antees, or the Interstate Commerce Commission must be so 
reconstituted as to render certain that the policy followed by 
it in regulating rates in future will be widely different from 
that followed in the past; or a large part of the administrative 
functions of the commission must be transferred to some 
other official or body. In the absence of guarantees, rate 
cases must in future be decided more promptly; intelligent 
cognizance must be taken not merely of existing conditions, 
but of prevailing tendencies; and the rates allowed must be 
adapted not to restrict the railways to the so-called “fair 
return upon the fair value of their properties,” but to provide 
them with revenues ample to enable them to give good service 
and to expand their facilities. It may be, as those who 
oppose specific guarantees contend, that the guarantee policy 
would soon land us in government ownership. But it is 
even more certain that if guarantees are not given and the 
policy of regulation of rates formerly followed is restored 
we shall soon be forced into government ownership. 
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Delaware & Hudson 


NLY WHEN THE GOVERNMENT began to have to cast about 
for ways and means of raising the money to operate 
the railroads did any considerable number of people discuss 
the railroad problem, not as an effort to find ways of sur- 
pressing a predatory power, but as a question of how the 
transportation system of the country can be continued in its 
deveiopment and be best operated. When men like Samuel 
Rea, Daniel Willard, Frank Trumbull and Julius Krutt- 
schnitt went to Washington and confessed frankly that they 
did not know where the money was to come from for the 
continued development of the roads, the great majority of 
the public was skeptical and somewhat amused. Had these 
gentlemen tried fully to express the acuteness of the fear 
with which they viewed the situation, it would have but laid 
them open to the ridicule of the Clifford Thorne’s and the 
Hearst papers. 

The railroad men and some of the bankers knew how 
affairs were actually shaping themselves. L. F. Loree, presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson, and a close friend and 
associate of the late E. H. Harriman, made the remark, at 
the time of Mr. Harriman’s death, that he, Harriman, saw 
as clearly as any pessimist of them all what the course of 
events was leading to, but that he differed from his associates 
in that he had such entire confidence in his own ability to 
meet the situation that he viewed it without apprehension. 
Whatever particular form the solution of the present railroad 
problem may take, the first essential in devising the solution 
is a thorough understanding of the problem itself. Thought- 
ful students of public affairs more and more often have been 
been asking where the money is to come from to continue the 
development of American railroads. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission tried in a theo- 
retical bookkeepingish way to draw a hard and fast line 
between operating expenses and capital expenditures. The 
stronger railroad companies, with far-sighted and wise man- 
agements, at first protested the definition of expenses, and 
then frankly took the attitude that the commission could 
define expenses as it pleased; they, however, would continue 
to put into the property great sums of money over and above 
what the commission defined as maintenance and to issue 
securities against only a part of such so-called capital ex- 
penditures. Had earnings been sufficient to permit of such 
a course, the railroad managements which adopted it would 
have had a good prospect of success. 

The factors involved in the development of an American 
railroad are different than the factors involved in the con- 
tinued operation of railroads in Great Britain or in conti- 
nental Europe. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
theory of accounting might have been applicable to the 
Prussian State Railways. It was probably influenced by 
German practice, and nothing could demonstrate more 
clearly the fact that the commission had not the faintest 
comprehension of the fundamentals of the industry which it 
so confidently set out to regulate. That it was lack of com- 
prehension and nothing politically immoral that swayed 
the commission goes without saying. There has never at any 
time been the slightest question of the integrity of the 
commission. 

The development of an American railroad makes a tre- 
mendously interesting study. Concealed or revealed, depend- 
ent on the reader, in the masses of statistics reported to the 
commission and to stockholders, there is a wealth of inci- 
dents worthy of as much interest as the history of a country 
or the life of a great statesman. Seldom, if ever, has such 
a story been written in a language intelligible to the average 
reader. L. F. Loree, in his annual report to the stock- 
holders of the Delaware & Hudson, has undertaken to do 
this very thing. The road is being operated by the govern- 
ment, and Mr. Loree, therefore, dismisses quite briefly the 
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year’s operations and devotes himself instead to a discus- 
sion of the development of the property from 1907, when 
the new management took hold of it, to the time it was 
turned over to the government. This story of the Delaware 
& Hudson, rightly and fully comprehended, gives the essen- 
tials of the railroad problem. Could it have been read and 
understood by each interstate commerce commissioner, there 
would have been no need for long drawn-out rate cases. 
The Delaware & Hudson report is not easy reading, not- 
withstanding the fact that statistics are avoided and figures 
are used very sparingly. It is both tersely and intensively 
written; facts are stated often without comment; conclusions 
are arrived at by the writer only after they have become 
inevitable to the reader. 

In Poor’s Manual for 1872-73, in the description of the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, which controlled the 
Delaware & Hudson canal and the Delaware & Hudson rail- 
road, the following occurs: “The company derive their in- 
come mainly from the mining, transportation and sale of 
anthracite coal, conveyed to market over their own works. 
The incidental traffic is very limited, and brings no net 
profits into the treasury. For several years the company’s 
stock has received dividends, February and August, each of 
5 per cent.”” As a matter of fact, although the Delaware & 
Hudson, as Mr. Loree points out, is one of the oldest rail- 
road companies in the United States, and “was the first to 
operate a steam locomotive on the American continent,” it 
was formerly an adjunct to coal operations rather than a 
machine depending entirely on its earning power as a com- 
mon carrier to reimburse its owners and creditors. 

Prior to 1907, however, a considerable expansion of purely 
transportation facilities had taken place and the former man- 
agement had gotten the company into a rather difficult situa- 
tion, partly through the purchase of unprofitable electric 
lines and partly through lack of sufficient forethought and 
courage in the development of the railroad property and the 
financing thereof. When, therefore, the new management 
took hold in 1907 it had to deal with nearly all of the 
important elements of the problem which has faced Ameri- 
can railroad men. The management has been eminently 
successful and turned over to the use of the government a 
thoroughly modern and up-to-date American railroad prop- 
erty. The success of the Delaware & Hudson has, we be- 
lieve, been in part due to the strength which the coal depart- 
ment of the company lent to its credit and, in remaining part, 
to the skilful use of this credit by the management in the 
development of the machine as a transportation machine. 
Again and again, in Mr. Loree’s story, we come across the 
evidences of the studied development of a plan as a whole, 
of which the purchase of Mallet locomotives, the building of 
the Oneonta yard, grade reduction, etc., are only parts, each 
carried out in co-ordination with other parts of the general 
plan. It is the extraordinary sureness and nicety of fit of 
the parts that has contributed so much to the success of the 
Delaware & Hudson. 

The rental which the company should get under the stand- 
ard contract is $7,415,000, and after taking into its income 
account other corporate income and after the payment of war 
taxes, rentals and interest, the company had $4,715,000 
available for dividends, or an amount equal to 11.09 per cent 
on its stock. The Delaware & Hudson is paying dividends 
at the rate of 9 per cent annually. 

Ordinarily, the annual report of the company includes 
details of operating expenses and statistics of operation, but 
this year these details are omitted, although the figures will 
later become available through reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It seemed best, therefore, to leave 
an analysis of the operation of the property, by the federal 
manager in the employ of the government, until next week, 
or such time as the detailed figures are available, and to 
confine these comments to the historical sketch of the de- 
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velopment of the property from 1907 to 1918, which is 
contained in the report to stockholders, and the greater part 
of which is reprinted elsewhere in this issue of the Railway 
Age. It is a document which is worthy of the most careful 
study by all those who are now engaged in discussing the 
future of the railroads. Different phases of history have, 
from time to time, brought out some supremely comprehen- 
sive and searching narrative and analysis of the events, and 
occasionally a phase of history, an economic development, or 
the career of a statesman, calls forth a classic in the shape 
of a history, an essay or a biography. This report of Mr. 
Loree’s, confined as it is to the history of one railroad com- 
pany, the Delaware & Hudson, is, nevertheless, such a classic 
dealing with the history of American railroads in the last 
decade. 


The Railroads—A Bankrupt Industry 


= DEFICIT INCURRED by the Railroad Administration not 

only continues to grow, but grows faster than even the 
most pessimistic have feared. It was $58,000,000 in March. 
This made the total deficit for the first three months of the 
year approximately $130,000,000, or almost one and a half 
million dollars a day. The government’s guarantees of 
standard return to the companies, in these three months, 
based upon the net operating income which the companies 
had formerly earned in those months, were $170,000,000. 
The net operating income actually made was only $40,000,- 
000, or but 23 per cent of the guarantees. 

These startling figures ought to raise in the minds, not 
only of everybody directly concerned with railway operation, 
but also in the minds of public men and the public, the ques- 
tion of what is the matter with the railways? 

The Railway Age has said repeatedly within recent weeks 
that if the wages now being paid are to be continued pas- 
senger and freight rates must be substantially advanced or 
the railways will be unable to earn the guaranteed standard 
return under Government operation or to earn sufficient net 
operating income under private operation to save the rail- 
way companies from general bankruptcy. Director General 
Hines, on his recent trip to the Pacific coast, made a number 
of addresses and public statements. He appears to have 
attributed the current bad showing of earnings and expenses 
chiefly to the heavy decline of traffic. He indicated that in 
his opinion the results will improve when industrial and 
transportation conditions become normal. He implied that 
until then no advance in rates will be made, and apparently 
left the impression that probably little or no advance in 
rates may be necessary. 

Let us consider the director general’s attitude in the light 
of the facts. It is true there has been a decline of traffic; 
and some refer to the business which has been handled thus 
far this year as abnormally small. It is smaller than that 
of 1918 or 1917; but conditions in 1917 and 1918 were not 
normal, and the traffic handled in those years showed a vast 
increase largely due to war conditions. Let us go back to 
the first three months of 1916. In that year the railways 
had the largest increase of traffic that ever occurred in any 
single year. They made the largest operating income ever 
made in one year. Every one remembers this. Doubtless, 
consequently, most people assume that: because of the recent 
decline in traffic the business which has been moved thus far 
this year has been much less than in the remarkable year 
1916. It is somewhat disconcerting, therefore, to find that 
in the first three months of 1919 the freight traffic of the 
railways was 85,000,000,000 ton-miles, while in the first 
three months of 1916 it was only 80,000,000,000 ton-miles, 
an increase in 1919 over 1916 of over 6 per cent. Further- 
more, the traffic handled in the first three months of this year 
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was only 10 per cent less than that moved in the correspond- 
ing three months of 1917 and 1918. The railways moved 
less freight in February and March of this year than in 
the same months of 1917 and 1918, but they moved more 
in January than in either of those years. 

Bearing in mind that the freight traffic moved in the first 
three months of the year was 6 per cent greater than in the 
same three months of 1916, let us compare the earnings made 
and the expenses incurred. The total earnings in these three 
months in 1916 were $811,000,000, while in 1919 they were 
$1,120,500,000, an increase of 38 per cent. The operating 
expenses in 1916 were $560,000,000, while in 1919 they 
were $1,037,000,000, an increase of 85 per cent. In the first 
three months of 1916 the ratio of operating expenses to total 
earnings was 69 per cent. In 1919, with passenger rates 50 
per cent higher, and freight rates close to 35 per cent higher, 
the ratio of operating expenses to total earnings was 93 per 
cent. In the first three months of 1916 the railways, after 
paying their expenses and taxes, had left $214,000,000 of 
operating income. In the first three months of 1919 they 
had operating income (which is slightly larger than net 
operating income) amounting to only $44,000,000, a decline 
as compared with 1916 of 79% per cent. 

It is easy enough for anybody who carefully examines the 
foregoing figures to see what is the main trouble with the 
railroads. It is not the decline of traffic, but the increase 
of expenses. The increase of expenses seems especially 
startling when it is considered that the weather conditions 
for this period were abnormally favorable to economical 
operation. 

Mr. Hines seems to look forward confidently to a revival 
of business which will stop the decline in traffic. Doubtless 
that will come. But that it will come soon enough or be 
large enough to prevent the loss of traffic during the year 
from being relatively as large throughout 1919 as it was 
during the first three months—that is 10 per cent—there 
seems no good reason for believing. If the loss of traffic 
throughout the year should be relatively as large as it was 
during the first three months, and railroad expenses should 
continue to be relatively as large, the railroad deficit for the 
year would be not far from three-fourths of a billion dollars. 

Mr. Hines is also counting upon a substantial reduction 
of expenses. But the progress which had been made up to 
the end of March does not inspire hope. In January, when 
there was an increase of 10 per cent in the freight moved, the 
increase in operating expenses, compared with the same 
month of 1918 was 32 per cent. In February, when the de- 
cline in freight traffic was 13 per cent, the increase in ex- 
penses was 24 per cent. In March, when the decline of 
freight traffic was 23 per cent, the increase in expenses was 
22 per cent. Whether the business moved increased or de- 
creased, the large increase in expenses went on. 

We can draw only one inference from these three months’ 
statistics, or, for that matter, from the statistics regarding 
the six months of operation following the signing of the 
armistice. This is, that no increase of traffic, or increase in 
efficiency of operation, or increase in both, which there is the 
slightest possibility will occur, would leave the railways 
anything but a hopelessly bankrupt industry, if existing 
wages and existing rates were retained. 

The fact cannot be too strongly emphasized that, from 
the standpoint of its earnings and expenses, the railroad 
system of the United States is today absolutely bankrupt. It 
is earning only 23 per cent as much net operating income as 
in the three years ended with June 30, 1917, in spite of the 
fact that its gross earnings are running about 50 per cent 
more than they averaged in those years. The rates must be 
advanced, and substantially advanced, if the railroads are 
ever to be converted from a bankrupt into a prosperous in- 
dustry, and this whether government operation is continued 
or private operation is restored. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Pd 








The Lessons of the Past for Guid- 
ance in the Duties of the Present 


St. Jouns, Que. 


To THE EpITor: 

The educational value of your paper for young train- 
masters and division superintendents is a fact often remarked 
in railroad circles and, of course, does not need to be proved 
by any specific declaration in your columns. Like the Wash- 
ington monument on the banks of the Potomac, or the Statue 
of Liberty in New York harbor, it is as patent, to those who 
look, as is the monumental building in which you frame up 
your useful lessons for ambitious readers. But even those 
massive monuments are to most of us rather dim, because or- 
dinarily we are too distant to take in all of their details; and 
the teachings of the Railway Age in like manner often suffer 
from our inability to focus attention on specific points. You 
will be pleased therefore, to hear of a definite item in this 
field of knowledge and of railroad science. In publishing 
your lucid and searching accounts of the shocking collision 
near Nashville, Tenn., last summer, you contributed toward 
the prevention of a similar catastrophe on another road. Two 
passenger trains were running in opposite directions toward 
each other and one of them was prevented from proceeding 
beyond the meeting point (through the forgetfulness of all 
hands) only by the presence of the trainmaster on the train, 
who called the negligent men to their senses. 

Train No. 3 was proceeding westward, from a point which 
we will call Boston, toward “Chicago,” which was the end 
of double track. ‘Thence, on the single track line, the dis- 
tance was 9 miles to Washington and thence 15 miles to Wa- 
terloo. About half a mile before reaching Chicago, the train- 
master observed that they were meeting train No. 2; No. 2 
being superior to No, 3 by direction, and both first class 
passenger trains. He observed also that No. 2 displayed 
green signals, yet did not sound the whistle to call the sig- 
nals to the attention of the men on No. 3. No. 3 had a car 
to set off at Chicago; so the trainmaster had some little con- 
versation there with the engineman and fireman. 

After the engine had backed on to the train and the con- 
ductor had shouted “All aboard” and it was plain that no 
thought had been given to the second section of No. 2, the 
trainmaster said to the engineman “Where are you going?” 
The engineman replied ‘“‘Why, what’s the matter?” 

“What have you got on No, 2?” said the trainmaster. The 
engineman then replied that No. 2 had gone. On being told 
that it carried green signals he declared otherwise; and he 
said to his fireman, “Did No. 2 have signals?” The fire- 
man replied that it did. Then the trainmaster, telling the 
engineman to remain at a standstill, went back and asked the 
conductor what he had on second No. 2. The conductor re- 
plied that he had nothing; and he did not know that No. 2 
was carrying signals. 

The point of this story is that the trainmaster, in relat- 
ing the particulars to my informant, said that he had been 
reading about the Nashville collision; and he had the facts 
of that disaster in his mind. The engineman of first No. 2 
failed to sound the whistle. The fireman of train No. 3 
failed to speak to the engineman when he saw the green flags. 
The conductor of No. 3 failed to make any inquiry at the 
end of double track (there is no train register at this point). 
Thus four men “fell down”; and who knows whether the 
trainmaster would not also have fallen down if he had not 
been a regular reader of the Railway Age? K.& Q. C. 
















































































































































































Chamber of Commerce Discusses Railroad Situation 






Suggestions for Permanent Solution of the Problem 
a Feature of St. Louis Convention 


ITH ONE OF THE SIX general sessions and a group 
meeting devoted exclusively to the railroad problem 


and its solution, discussion of the present transporta- 
tion situation developed into one of the features of the seventh 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States which was held at St. Louis, Mo., April 28 to May 1 
inclusive. The feature of this convention of most interest to 
railway men was the general session, held on the evening of 
April 30, at which Walker D. Hines, director general of rail- 
roads, Senator Albert B. Cummins of Iowa and Samuel Rea, 
president of the Pennsylvania spoke in the order named. 
The preceding day a group meeting, presided over by George 
A. Post, chairman of the railroad committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, was devoted to the subject 
of railroad transportation. At the same time the railroad 
problem and the relation of the present situation to the gen- 
eral state of business, entered into the discussion in several 
other group meetings, especially in one devoted to wholesale 
domestic distribution at which Luther M. Walter, counsel for 
the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities 
delivered an address on “The Desirability of the Return of 
Railroads to Private Ownership” and M. J. Sanders, federal 
manager of the Mississippi-Warrior Waterways at New Or- 
leans, La., spoke on “The Importance of Co-ordination of 
Rail and Inland Waterway Transportation.” 

An outstanding feature of the general session devoted to 
the discussion of the railroad problem, at which Director 
General Walker D. Hines, Senator Albert B. Cummins and 
Samuel Rea spoke, was the similarity of the solutions pre- 
sented by Mr. Hines and Senator Cummins. The solution 
offered by the former was in substance the same as that out- 
lined before the National Lumber Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion in convention at Chicago, an abstract of which was pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of April 18, with the exception that 
in this case Mr. Hines immediately delved into the solution 
of the present problem and went into detail as to the disad- 
vantages of the present and past systems and the advantages 
of the solution he proposed. Senator Cummins in turn pre- 
sented his solution, outlining practically step by step the same 
principles advocated by the director general. Senator Cum- 
mins’ solution of this problem is essentially the same as that 
outlined in his address delivered on March 27, before the 
general assembly of Iowa which was reproduced in the 
Railway Age of April 25, page 1041. 


Address by Honorable W. D. Hines 


Director General Hines said in part: 

I want to tell you that my own judgment, based on a very 
careful study of this subject since the federal control began, 
is that the best interests of the country will be promoted, not 
through permanent government control of the railroads but 
through the return of the railroads to private management. 
It is also highly desirable to have a permanent solution at 
the earliest possible time, so that this return may take place 
without unreasonable delay, but so that it will not be neces- 
sary to take place until a permanent solution shall have been 
adopted. I think at times the disposition to want a very early 
return to private management has obscured the apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for thoroughgoing legislative reform be- 
fore that return takes place. ; 

Viewing railroad regulation from the standpoint of the pri- 
vate management and the public standpoint, I have under- 
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taken to make a diagnosis of the trouble which seemed to 
manifest itself in the sort of regulation which we have had in 
the past. I think there is general agreement that the regula- 
tion was not satisfactory. It seemed to me as the years went 
by the regulation was increasingly unsatisfactory from the 
public standpoint, and that from time to time there was in- 
creasing unrest with the conclusions which were reached by 
the regulating bodies. 

Undoubtedly the regulation was unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of the capital invested in the railroads because the 
difficulty in attracting capital into the railroad business had 
become increasingly apparent. The condition had arisen for 
several years where it was almost impossible to sell railroad 
stocks, and the new money needed by the railroad had to be 
raised almost wholly by the creation of additional debt, so 
that the proportion of debt to total capitalization was rapidly 
increasing and the credit of the railroads was correspondingly 
diminished. Now based on my observation of this matter, 
first from the private management standpoint; secondly, from 
the public standpoint, I want to put before you my concep- 
tion of the fundamental difficulties of the old form of regula- 
tions, because I think a clear appreciation of these difficulties 
will be the first step in arriving at a satisfactory remedy. 

I would put first among the difficulties of the old form of 
regulations the fact that there was an entire absence of 
standards by which the regulation could be governed. There 
was a general concurrence of views that the railroads ought 
to have a fair return on the fair value of their property and 
no more, but nobody knew what the fair return ought to be; 
nobody knew what the fair value of the property ought to be, 
so it was unending debate all the time. We had a condition 
which in my opinion made successful regulation under the old 
conditions utterly impossible, and that is what I wish to men- 
tion as the second point in my catalog of fundamental diffi- 
culties with the old form of regulations. That second point 
is the wide disparity between the weak roads and the strong 
roads. 

We had about 180 railroad companies in this country with 
revenue of a million dollars or more every year, and we had 
several hundred companies with operating revenues of less 
than a million dollars per year.: That great number of com- 
panies presented every possible variation from a degree of 
exceptional prosperity to the degree of exceptional adversity, 
and yet every one of these railroads represented a necessary 
instrument of public service. Broadly speaking, the rates had 
to be the same for the weak roads as the strong; to a very 
large extent the scale of wages had to be the same regardless 
of the strength of the particular railroad because the cost of 
the supplies was practically the same for the weak and the 
strong. So we had a condition that whatever might be done 
through fixing the rates or through establishing a wage scale, 
the result was that some railroads would prosper while other 
railroads could not prosper .at all, so that however any ques- 
tion of broad railroad importance was disposed the result led 
to discontent on the part of the public and to discontent on 
the part of the owners of the railroads. 

There was another feature of regulation in the past which 
militated against a successful result: there was no point of 
contact in any effective sense between the government and 
the railroads. The government was permitting the railroads 
to exercise important public franchises, and the government 
was insisting very properly on the most thorough and far- 
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reaching regulation of what the railroads did, both as to the 
rates they charged and the service they rendered, and yet 
there was never any adequate provision for participtation by 
the government in what the railroads did, and the regulating 
body that represented the government was absolutely sep- 
arate in its method of procedure and in the conduct of its 
business from the private management which represented the 
owners of the capital invested in the railroads. The railroad 
business, therefore, was conducted by two factors, each of 
vital importance, and yet those two factors were entirely aloof 
from each other. Each operated without adequate under- 
standing of the point of view of the other; neither was in 
position to explain in a timely way its ideas to the other. 
That absence of any connecting link, the inability to have a 
common understanding of the necessity of the situation, was 
another reason why the regulation did not tranquilize the situ- 
ation, but generally any definite step that was taken was 
simply the starting point for new agitation and new discon- 
tent. 

Another point which was of very great importance was the 
persistent suspicion which was entertained by a very sub- 
stantial part of the public and which was almost unanimously 
entertained by labor, that the railroads, or some of them, 
were heavily over-capitalized. Any argument that was made 
on behalf of the owners of the railroads against the institu- 
tion of any given level of rates, or in opposition to any pro- 
posed increase in the level of expenses was disregarded by a 
considerable part of the public and by labor almost alto- 
gether because of this persistent belief that the railroads 
were over-capitalized. 

Then again, and connected with that thought of over-cap- 
italization, the public very generally believed that since the 
railroad business was a public business and could be con- 
ducted only by the exercise of important public franchises 
and since in its nature it was practically a monopoly, no mat- 
ter how much competition in service there might be, it was of 
great importance that the public and labor should not be ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the private capital. Plausible cause 
might be made for increase of the rates, and yet there was the 
fear that if the increased rates produced more than was ab- 
solutely necessary, or if conditions became more prosperous, 
so that there would be additional profit, that profit would 
inure wholly to the benefit of the private capital. There was 
no way in which the public could participate in it, and this 
fear of the public being exploited for the benefit of private 
capital was always tending to prevent a confidential and lib- 
eral treatment of the railroad question. 

I would list those five propositions as the five fundamental 
evils of the railroad situation: first, the absence of standards; 
second, the wide disparity between the weak and the strong 
roads; third, the absence of any point of contact between the 
regulating body and the private management; fourth, 
the suspicion as to over-capitalization; and fifth, the fear 
that the public would be exploited for the benefit of the pri- 
vate capital. ° 

Those difficulties I have mentioned were obvious before 
the war. They are very much more serious, and much more 
obvious now. The railroad situation in the future is going 
to be far more difficult than it was in the past. The disparity 
between the weak and the strong roads is going to be more 
pronounced; there are going to be fewer roads which can 
survive on the basis of their individual earnings. So what- 
ever may have been the necessity for a radical and effective 
solution of these difficulties in the past, that necessity is mul- 
tiplied many times by the new conditions which will con- 
front the railroads of this country, and which have been the 
outgrowth of this war. 

Simply as an illustration further to emphasize the point I 
have made, and to serve as a basis for discussion, I want to 
put before you my personal view as to a solution, and in all 
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that I say I want to emphasize that I am speaking for my- 
self alone. 

This would be the solution which I personally believe 
ought to be adopted. I think there ought to be a compulsory 
consolidation of the railroads of this country into a few large 
competitive systems. I believe the American public wants 
competition in service, and I think that can be accomplished 
through the creation of a few large systems, say anywhere 
from 12 to 20. I believe in each of the three great sections 
of the country—the West, the East: and the South—a few 
large railroad companies can be constituted each of which 
will be a strong system, and the several companies in each of 
these regions will give effective competition in service at prac- 
tically every important point which now enjoys competition. 

Each of these railroad systems can be made to combine the 
strong roads and the weak in such a way as to present a fair 
average in the general situation. In that way we will get en- 
tirely away from the insuperable difficulty in the past of try- 
ing to apply a single standard to railroads so different in their 
earning capacity that it was impossible for the same standard 
to work for all. 

Since these railroad companies, reconstituted in this way, 
would have an official capitalization, that official capitaliza- 
tion would put an end for all times to come to this prevailing 
and persistent suspicion as to overcapitalization. 

Having those railroad companies constituted in that way, 
with an official capitalization, I think the government 
ought to be business-like enough to save its own money and 
the money of the public by guaranteeing a moderate return on 
that capitalization, instead of by adopting a plan of giving an 
assurance which amounts to a sort of a moral guarantee, 
but yet is so uncertain as not to accomplish the result in- 
tended, either in attracting the new capital necessary, or in 
assuring an adequate public service. The government is 
morally bound, and as a practical matter it is bound, to keep 
the railroads in condition to render the public service, and if 
it cannot accomplish that in one way, it will have to accom- 
plish it in another. 

If you stopped there, you would wipe out the private ini- 
tiative, which I think is of the utmost importance in order to 
get satisfactory public service, and in order to get a maxi- 
mum of efficiency and economy, I would preserve that private 
initiative by giving private management a fair participation 
in the profits that might be earned in excess of this moderate 
guaranteed return. In that way the railroad management 
would get enough to stimulate private initiative just as ef- 
fectively as it would be stimulated under any other system 
and at the same time the fact that there was a division of the 
profits, and perhaps, a rapidly ascending proportion of 
profits going to the government, or to the government and 
labor, would prevent the public and prevent labor from this 
suspicion and fear that it has always had that it would be 
seriously and detrimentally exploited for the benefit of private 
capital. 

I believe that would result in removing the disposition 
toward illiberal treatment because I think that disposition 
has grown largely out of the fear, first of overcapitalization, 
and second, that there would be an unfortunate exploitation 
of the public for private benefit, if the rates were increased 
in a liberal manner, and I think this participation in the 
profits, along with the official classification, would guarantee 
that moderate return, and would get rid of all those diffi- 
culties. 

I would go further than that. I would have the govern- 
ment represented on the boards of directors and I would have 
some of the government directors made members of the gov- 
ernment regulating body, and in that way we would establish 
the necessary point of contact so that the private management 
in conducting this public business would do so with the ad- 
vice and counsel of the representatives of the public, and so 
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that the regulating body, when it undertook to deal with this 
subject, would do so in the light of the knowledge acquired 
by members of its own body who were in daily contact with 
the management of the business. 


Senator Cummins’ Plans 


Senator Cummins, after stating the supposition that Presi- 
dent Wilson will retain the possession and continue in the 
operation of the railroads until Congress has had a fair op- 
portunity to enact a permanent policy for their regulation 
and control and that Congress will proceed with the task and 
bring it to a conclusion within the next 12 months, concurred 
in the belief of the Director General that there must be a 
series of consolidations which will merge the weak roads with 
the strong ones to the end that the resulting systems may do 
business upon substantially even terms. Under this plan 
Senator Cummins would have the railways consolidated into 
18 or 20 systems under the initiative and direction of the 
government. 

However, these systems would not be regional systems; on 
the contrary, they would preserve competition in every part 
of the country and in practically every community. The sec- 
ond principle of the solution presented by Senator Cummins 
is that the government guarantee in some form a return upon 
the capital invested in railroads. In backing up these two 
principles of his plan, Senator Cummins cited the disparity 
in the net operating income of railroads operating in prac- 
tically the same districts and the amount of return on the 
railway bonds of the country. The third phase involved in 
his solution advocated the operation of the railroads by pri- 
vate corporations rather than by the government. All three 
of these principles are the same as underly Director General 
Hines’ proposed solution outlined above and the making of 
this solution a reality was indicated in the closing statements 
of Senator Cummins when he said that he planned to intro- 
duce a measure embodying these principles for the solution 
of the railroad problem in the early days of the coming Con- 
gress, ° 

The address of Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, is published elsewhere in this issue. 


Railroad Section Meeting 


At the group meeting devoted to railroad transportation 
presided over by George A. Post, chairman of the railroad 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
there were presented the recommendations of that committee 
which were promulgated after four conferences with execu- 
tives, financiers, legislators and labor leaders of the country. 
These recommendations will be presented to the various 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the United States for a 
referendum vote. These recommendations as presented were 
as follows: 


1. Adherence to the policy of corporate ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads, under a comprehensive system of govern- 
ment regulation. 

2. The return of the railroads to their owners as soon as 
remedial legislation can be enacted, and that no extension of 
the period of government operation should be made until Con- 
gress shall have found it impossible to enact the required legis- 
lation within the period possible under the Railroad Control Act. 

3. That while adhering to the principle of railroad competi- 
tion in service, the railroads be allowed, in the public interest, 
when so declared, and as approved by public authority, to con- 
solidate to such extent and in such manner as may be necessary 
to enable the existing railroads to unite in a limited number of 
strong competing systems, so located that each of the principal 
traffic centers of the country shall, if possible, be served by more 
than one system. 

4. That railroad companies engaging in interstate commerce 
shall be required to change from state to federal corporations, 
with suitable provisions in the Act of Congress providing there- 
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for, that the several states shall retain the power of taxation 
and police regulation of the properties of said railroads. 

5. That the Interstate Commerce Commission be authorized 
to pass upon the public necessity for expenditures of capital (in 
excess of a stipulated amount) by carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce, and to determine the amount and to regulate the 
ether conditions of the issuance of securities to obtain the funds 
required to cover authorized capital expenditures. That a rail- 
road applying to the Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to make capital expenditures, or to issue securities, shall 
be required to file with the proper authorities of the states in 
which the railroad is located copies of the original petition; and 
that the Federal Commission be required to notify the said au- 
thorities of the hearings upon the petition in order that they 
may advise the Federal Commission as to actions they favor. 

6. That the Interstate Commerce Commission be given au- 
thority by statute to regulate intra-state rates, when those rates 
affect interstate commerce. 

7. The enactment of a statutory rule providing that railroad 
rates and fares fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall be such as will yield the railroad companies, in each of 
such traffic sections as shall be designated by the Commission, 
aggregate revenues which will provide (after provision has been 
made for renewals and depreciation) a net return upon a fair 
value (determined by public authority) of the property devoted 
to the public use. This net return should be sufficient in amount 
to enable the carriers to furnish the public with adequate facili- 
ties and efficient and economical services. 

&. The enactment of a statutory rule of profit-sharing, where- 
by the railroad systems, having a net corporate income in excess 
of an equitable minimum return upon a fair value (determined 
by public authority) of their property devoted to the public serv- 
ice, shall be required to turn over a stipulated share of their 
excess profits to a fund to be employed, as Congress may direct, 
to strengthen the credit of the railroads as a whole and to enable 
them to serve the public with greater efficiency. 

9. That a Federal Transportation Board be created, whose 
general duty it shall be to promote the development of a na- 
tional system of rail, water and highway transportation, and thus 
to make possible the articulation and economical use of all the 
facilities, including tracks, terminals and transfer facilities, 
of steam and electric roads, waterways, and hard-surface 
highways. 


Not only were these recommendations presented to those 
interested in railroad transportation present at the group 
meeting but the committee’s reason for arriving at each con- 
clusion was also presented. George A. Post, the chairman 
of the committee, in addressing the group, said in part: 

The query for discussion in this section today is: What 
Shall Be Done With the Railroads? There are several things 
of importance to be considered in giving the answer, but it 
appears that two things ought to be done, which take pre- 
cedence in any general statement, viz.: return the railroads 
to their owners just as soon as the necessary remedial legisla- 
tion can be enacted by Congress, as preliminary thereto, and 
in doing so provide them with adequate revenue without 
which performance our country’s commerce and industry 
must languish. 

Before taking up for consideration the financial policy that 
must be adopted before the railroads may safely be returned 
to their owners, it may be of interest at this point to make a 
survey of some other phases of the plan for necessary 
remedial legislation which will demand the attention of Con- 
gress, and which will be useful to it as indicative of public 
opinion as it seems to have already taken form. 

Federal regulation of all issues of securities of corporations 
engaged in Interstate Commerce is now believed, with prac- 
tical unanimity, to be necessary for the protection of the pub- 
lic, and legislation to accomplish this is desired. 

The joint use of terminals and pooling of equipment in 
facilitating the movement of freight and passengers is now 
accepted as a public policy which needs only appropriate 
legislation to effectuate. This viewpoint has obtained, grow- 
ing out of methods devised under federal control, and is a 
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feature of federal administration which cannot be too highly 
commended, it yet needs to be greatly expanded in the public 
interest. 

There seems to be a marked trend of public opinion in the 
direction of providing for the consolidation of railroads into 
a limited number of strong competing systems, such con- 
solidation to be permitted, advised, or even required by fed- 
eral authority, when it is deemed in the public interest to do 
So. 
That the state commission shall no longer attempt, in 
the interest of their particular state, to interfere with rates 
affecting interstate commerce is a view which I believe to be 
the opinion of a very large majority of the people of the 
United States. There is yet a desire to retain all the powers 
that they have heretofore exercised, and through able advo- 
cates they entreat the public to trust them with the further 
exercise of this power. ‘They protest vigorously that they 
ought not be deprived of the power of rate regulation, but it 
would seem to be the public opinion now that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission must have or should have absolute 
sway in the matter of interstate rates. But if there shall be 
a disagreement, the rule of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission must be absolute. 

The development of a national system of transportation is 
now conceded to be a crying necessity, necessitating the ar- 
ticulation and economical use of all facilities, including 
tracks, terminals and transfer facilities of steam and electric 
railways, water ways and hard surface highways, and was 
strenuously advocated by Director General McAdoo before 
his retirement, and by his successor, Mr. Hines. 

There are already over four hundred million dollars worth 
of demand obligations of the railroads now outstanding, 
which are likely to be increased before the end of the federal 
control, which the railroads owe to the government as a con- 
sequence of the taking over of the railroads by the govern- 
ment as a war emergency. In common fairness to the rail- 
roads, and in order that they may not be rendered impotent 
when they are returned to their owners, the business judg- 
ment of the country would surely favor legislative action 
whereby such indebtedness by the railroads to the govern- 
ment would be funded by the issue to the government of the 
obligation of the debtor company maturing within a period 
of years, with interest, say, at five per cent per annum, and 
secured in such manrier as may be required by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Most significant of all is the general recognition, both in 
and out of Congress, that the national prosperity requires a 
new element of policy in regulation of rates which shall aim 
to assure adequacy of railway service and development of 
facilities. Particularly has discussion concentrated upon the 
problem of giving sufficient revenue to meet the necessities of 
the people served by one road where the increase in rates 
would have to be needlessly imposed upon the people served by 
a more prosperous competitor taking the same rates. It is now 
declared by railway managers and financiers of the first rank 
that this part of the problem would be largely solved through 
combinations, if sanctioned. Thus a strong road would be 
permitted to take over a weak road and spread its income and 
credit over both. This does not mean the elimination of com- 
petition within geographical areas. One of the most unmis- 
takable of recent tendencies in opinion is away from the 
proposal of regional monopoly toward retention of compe- 
tition. 

It is conceded that even after the process of consolidation 
has reduced the system to a score or so, there might still re- 
main some strong and some weak roads, and a further ad- 
Justment now evidentiy accepted is that in some way the 
process of adjusting inequality of conditions should include 
the use of a part of the surplus income to form a contingent 
fund. for diffusion wherever most needed. Underlying such 
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efforts as these in the direction of equalization is, of course, 
the assumption that revenue will be made sufficient for rea- 
sonable adequate service, facilities and development. Neglect 
of Congress to declare a policy designed to furnish revenue 
sufficient for operation and credit would, it is generally 
recognized, result in an experiment foreordained to failure, 
which would mean failure of private ownership or private 
operation. 


Resolutions 


No resolutions were adopted on the railroad problem. 
This topic will be the subject of a national referendum among 
member organizations. 

Among the resolutions passed by the convention and deal- 
ing indirectly with the railroad situation are: 


Request of the President that he call Congress into immediate 
extra session upon his return to solve the problems of the re- 
adjustment period. The right of individualistic effort in busi- 
ness is declared in this connection, together with opposition to 
any governmental entrance to industry and commerce. 

The extension of the foreign trade of the country is necessary 
to supply a market for greater production and banking and in- 
surance interests are urged to accompany the manufacturer 
into the new field. 

Immediate resumption of all construction, particularly by fed- 
eral, state and municipal governments in public works is urged. 

Immediate return of the telegraph and telephone lines to pri- 
vate operation is demanded, together with legislation that will 
permit their merger, if desired. 

The immediate consummation of all congressional waterways 
projects, already approved, is urged, the construction of terminals 
by cities upon waterways advocated and the co-ordination of 
waterways with railways suggested as the subject of a special 
committee’s effort to obtain needed legislation. 


Mr. Plumb Opens the Campaign 


66 HE ARRIVAL IN WASHINGTON of Mr. Glenn E. 
T Plumb, author of the Plumb plan for the govern- © 
ment ownership and operatives’ management of 
railroads, marks the opening of a nation-wide campaign for 
the solution of the railroad problem along new and wholly 
original lines,” according to a notice sent to the press on 
May 3 signed “The Plumb Plan, by R. P. Risley, Manager,” 
containing an interview with Mr. Plumb, who is attorney for 
the four railroad brotherhoods and the ten railroad em- 
ployees’ organizations affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The plan was outlined by Mr. Plumb in 
his recent testimony before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. The press notice says it is to be incor- 
porated in the form of necessary bills for legislative action 
which will be introduced at the approaching special session 
of Congress, and that copies of the plan will be sent on re- 
quest and personal interviews will be arranged by special 
appointment. 

“TI am here to stay until the solution. of the existing rail- 
road problem is found in the enactment of legislation as 
endorsed by organized labor and civic and public bodies 
throughout the nation, with such reasonable modifications in 
non-essentials as may be deemed expedient in the preparation 
and framing of the proposed bills,” Mr: Plumb is quoted as 
saying in reply to inquiries on his arrival from Chicago. . 

“The coming session of Congress will, in my opinion, be 
only a preliminary skirmish—there is such division of senti- 
ment among the parties in interest that I do not anticipate 
any railroad legislation of a definite character at the special 
session. 

“The time will be necessarily short, and the session 
crewded with urgent measures bearing especially upon ap- 
propriations. The big issues will, however, be clearly de- 
fined, and next winter the fight will be on in earnest, accentu- 
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ated by the importance of a national campaign in the 
summer.” 

“You expect, then, that the railroad problem will develop 
into a Presidential campaign issue?” Mr. Plumb was asked 
by his press agent. 

“Inevitably,” he replied. “I do not see how that can be 
avoided. The railroads have always been in politics, and it 
requires politics to take them out. It is a political prob- 
lem pure and simple, demanding a political solution. Per- 
sonally, I think the whole question should be put up squarely 
to the people. In this I agree with Major-General Thorn- 
ton, inspector general of England’s railways, who in a recent 
interview at Philadelphia, is quoted as saying: 

“Put it up to the people direct. Whether the government 
or private interests run the roads, the people have to pay, 
so let them decide. Why not vote on this?” 

Steps are now being taken to obtain the sentiment of 
every candidate for a political office in this country having 
to deal with the problem, so that he must declare himself 
on this issue, the press notice states. 

“The plan of government ownership which we advocate is 
so entirely different from any other proposition of the kind 
before the public that the usual arguments are answered 
before they are advanced against it,” Mr. Plumb continued. 
“The question of government ownership can be debated, as 
it is being debated all over this country almost daily, with 
affirmative or negative decisions rendered, and still the es- 
sential features of our plan would. not be touched upon. 
There is a very general misapprehension in the public mind 
respecting the difference between government ownership and 
government administration, to say nothing of the essential 
factor of the operatives’ and the public participation in 
management which we introduce. It is beginning to be 
realized that war-control applied to over-capitalized cor- 
porations operated for private profit bears no more relation- 
ship to rational railroad functioning than does the moon to 
the proverbial green cheese. 

“One of the numerous vital defects inherent in each of 
the half-a-dozen plans submitted by the railroad interests at 
the recent Senate hearing is the inevitable demand for a 
rate-increase or its equally inevitable alternative demand for 
a government subsidy. If these demands are not fully 
met, any deficiency must be made up by a wage reduction. 
These plans, furthermore, provide only for transferring the 
persistent drain upon the investing public, which must 
advance, as estimated by the late J. J. Hill, a billion of new 
funds needed for capital charges yearly, from the investing 
public to the taxpayers of the nation. They do not furnish 
the supply to meet the drain. They do not stabilize rates. 
They solve nothing. Our plan, on the other hand, meets 
every condition essential to sane financing and proper 
operation of our entire railroad system, trunk lines, ‘weak 
sisters,’ and short lines all included.” 


Orders of Regional Directors 


EMURRAGE DUE FROM U. S.—The regional director, 
D Eastern region, by circular 600-2-5-3A713, reminds 
federal managers that demurrage bills accruing on 
government freight must be collected strictly in accordance 
with the tariffs. A large amount of bills against the War 
Department remain uncollected, due in large measure to the 
difficulty in arranging for payment of the bills at points 
where the military officer responsible for the charge has to 
certify to the accuracy of the amount. Evidently the bills 
will have to be submitted in a special communication to the 
War Department. 
Interest on New Work During Construction—The East- 
ern regional director, by circular 2700A714, prescribes regu- 
lations for calculating interest during construction on addi- 
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tions and beterments to railroad property where payment is 


to be made out of federal funds. ‘The rate is 6 per cent, 
and it applies on work done since December 31, 1917. On 
a job costing $1,000 or less, or which is completed in one 
month, no interest is to be charged. A circular is to be 
issued containing further details. 

Employees Passes for Conventions—A. H. Smith, re- 
gional director, Eastern region, by circular 2100-37A716 
advises federal managers that employees regularly elected as 
delegates to conventions of their brotherhoods are to be 
granted free transportation both ways; and ordinarily these 
passes will be issued at Washington. Trip passes for side 
trips should be requested and secured through the usual 
channels. 

Quarantine Against Barberry Plants——The regional di- 
rector, Eastern region, by circular 600-163A717 gives notice 
of a quarantine, issued by the Agricultural Department, 
against the shipment of barberry and certain other plants 
into the states of Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Wyoming and Colorado, because of the 
capacity of these plants for harboring the black stem rust, 
dangerous to wheat. 

Terminal Managers.—C. H. Markham, regional director, 
Allegheny Region, announces that the offices of the terminal 
managers at Philadelphia and at Baltimore, were discon- 
tinued on April 30. 

Cartage and Lighterage Surety Bond.—Order 198 of the 
Southwestern regional director similar to Circular 
600-68A699 of the Eastern regional director (Railway Age, 
May 2, page 1101). 

Oiling Track Joints—Circular 206 of the Southwestern 
regional director states that a recent canvass in the South- 
western region discloses the fact that most of the larger roads 
apply crude petroleum or other cheap grades of oil to rail 
splices and bolts not only when first put in service, but also 
to those already in place. These are first, however, cleaned 
of rust and dirt. In view of the savings effected by this 
practice the regional director suggests that it be made uni- 
form on all railroads. The oil should be applied at least 
twice a year. 

Repair of Short Line Cars.—Order 197 canceling order 
192 of the Southwestern regional director similar to Circular 
500-14-5A699 of the Eastern regional director (Railway 
Age, April 18, page 984). 

Posters for Employment of Returned Soldiers—Supple- 
ment 4 to Circular 39 of the Northwestern regional director 
authorizes the placing in railroad stations of posters dealing 
with employment of returned soldiers and sailors. This 
arrangement may be made effective upon application of the 
local agents of the United States Employment Service or 
the Bureau for Returning Soldiers and Sailors. The South- 
western regional director in Supplement 4 to Circular 112 
issues similar instructions. 

Industrial Sidings——Circular 208 of the Southwestern 
regional director suggests that, in order to expedite consid- 
eration of industrial sidings and in order to encourage new 
business these projects be handled by wire. Messages should 
give full information concerning the amount of money in- 
volved, how long it will take to lay the track and how soon 
the industry, will furnish the expected revenue. 

U. S. Employment Offices——The regional director, East- 
ern region, by circular 1500-80A719, asks federal managers 
to see that every useful advantage is taken of the United 
States Employment service. Complaint has been made that 
the railroads do not make full use of this service. Federal 
managers must, of course, exercise their own judgment in 
the selection of men, but they are requested to make use 
of the government employment offices so far as it is possible 
without harm to their own programs. 
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Repair Shop Train Used on Narrow Gage in Flanders 


Portable Machine Shop Equipped With Electric Motor Driven 
Tools and Gasoline Generator Sets 


By F. C. Coleman 


NE OF THE UNUSUAL FEATURES of transportation in the 
war zone was the system of a narrow gage military 


railway. The 16 cm. (1 ft. 115¢ in.) gage roads 


operated by the British in Flanders had some interesting 
equipment, of which none was more novel than the mobile 
workshop repair trains constructed by the Gloucester Railway 
Car & Wagon Company, Gloucester, England. Six of these 
trains, each consisting of six cars, were built to the require- 
ments of the Director General of Light Railways and Roads 


gasoline driven electric generator sets each with 15 to 20 hp. 
engines and 10 kw. generators. These sets weigh approxi- 
mately three tons each. The gasoline is carried in tanks at 
each end of the car and water tanks are placed below the 
under frame, while the muffler is located on the roof. In 
the center of the car there is an air compressor driven by a 
10 hp. motor and connected to an air reservoir slung from the 
roof. The total weight of this car is approximately 81% tons. 

The machine shop car is furnished with a duplex wheel 




















Machine Shop Car Showing Motor Mounted on Hinged Side Panel 


branch of the War Office and the Railway Material branch 
of the Ministry of Munitions for use on the lines serving the 
standard gage railway system. The train comprises a gen- 
erating car, two machine shop cars, a tool car, a supply car 
and an officers’ car. The over-all dimensions of each unit 
are the same, being as follows: length over body 17 ft. 8% 
in., width over body 5 ft. 434 in. and height from top of 
rail to top of body 9 ft. 1 in. 

The generating cars are fitted with two direct connected 
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emery grinder, a 30-in. grindstone, a rapid hack saw, and 
a vertical drilling machine. The first two machines are 
connected to overhead shafting which is driven by a 3 hp. 
motor, while the other two are driven direct, each having a 
2 hp. pipe ventilated motor. Electric lights are placed over 
each machine. The electrical connection between the cars 
is made by means of insulated cables which are plugged 
into special fittings on the end of the car. The total weight 
of this car is 5-tons. The second machine shop car con- 
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tains one 8 in. shaper driven by a 1% hp. variable speed 
motor and a 6 in. lathe with a 21 in. es driven through 
a countershaft attached to the roof by a 2 hp: motor on 
the bottom portion of the falling side. There is also a 
small drilling machine in this car fitted with a chuck and 
driven by a 2 hp. motor. The weight of this vehicle is about 
5% tons. 

The tool car has two fitters’ benches with four vises and 
is equipped with shelves for holding tools, etc. The supply 
car is provided with two swivel jib cranes, one on either 
side. Three rows of shelves are provided for storing mate- 
rial and there are also large bins below the shelves. The 
cranes swing out beyond the side of the car and the shelves 
are so arranged that they clear the crane when swung in 
and not in use. The floor space in this car may be used 
for portable articles such as forges, jacks, drills, etc. The 
weights of the tool van and store car are about 334 and 4% 
tons, respectively. 

The officers’ car is divided by means of a partition into 
two offices. The smaller of these, for the accommodation 
of the deputy assistant director of light railways, is 4 ft. 6 
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Railway Storekeepers’ Association 


Reorganized; Now Section 6, A.R. A. 

HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the American Railroad 
T Association has created an additional section, to be 

known as Section VI, to consider and report upon all 
questions affecting the purchasing, selling, storing and dis- 
tribution of materials and supplies, and kindred subjects; 
and the section will include the former activities of the Rail- 
way Storekeepers’ Association. In this section the represen- 
tatives of the railroads will be officers of the purchasing and 
stores department. 

J. E. Fairbanks, general secretary of the association, in 
circular No. 1949, has issued a tentative code of rules of 
order for the section, as approved by the executive committee. 
These rules, in principle and very largely in detail, are like 
those which have been adopted for the other sections of the 
association. (Railway Age, January 17, 1919, page 194; 
March 7, 1919, page 535.) The membership is divided into 
three classes, representative, affiliated and life. The life 
membership is for railroad officers and others ‘“‘whose work 
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Plan of Shop Train for British Military Railways 


in. by 4 ft. 11 in. and is heated by an electric radiator. 
The general office measures 12 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft. 11 in. and 
has a small coal stove for heating. The car is well equipped 
with electric fixtures, both stationary and portable. 

From the illustrations it will be noted that the machine 
shop cars are provided with hinged side doors, ‘the top half 
forming a canopy and the bottom half when lowered making 
a platform on which the men have room to work. The plat- 
form is supported by chains and wood posts reaching to the 
ground. During stormy weather use is made of tarpaulins, 
these being fastened to the canopy and thus completely 
screening the men from the weather. The underframes of 
the cars are constructed of wood strongly braced by angle 
trussing. The trucks are similarly wooden framed with the 
drawbars built in so that the pull is transmitted through the 
trucks instead of through the body of the cars, as is the 
usual practice on broad gage roads. 








Homeward Bound. Transferring Wounded Yankees from a 
Hospital Train to an Ambulance Bound for the 
Docks at St. Nazaire 


and interest have been beneficial to the section.” ‘The present 
honorary members of the Railway Storekeepers’ Association 
are to be continued as life members of the section. 

The section is to be managed by a general committee of 
16 elected members, and, in addition, during the period of 
Federal control, of three representatives of the United States 
Railroad Administration, to be designated by the director of 
the Division of Purchases. The elected members must be 
divided equally between the purchasing departments and the 
stores departments; and during the period of Federal control 
there must be two from each Federal region, and two from 
Canadian railroads. The regular meeting of the section is 
to be held in May of each year, and at that meeting officers 
are to be elected. The time and place will be designated by 
the general committee three months in advance. 

The first general committee, which has been appointed by 
the executive committee, will organize the section and will 
serve until a regular election is held. This committee con- 
sists of the following: 

H. S. Burr (Chairman), Superintendent of Stores, Erie Railroad. 
E. J. Roth, Manager, Stores Section, Division of Purchases, United States 

Railroad Administration. 

S. Porcher, Assistant Director, Divisien of Purchases, U. S. R. A. 

G. G. Yeomans, Assistant Director, Division of Purchases, U. S. R. A. 

A. W. Munster, Purchasing Agent, Boston. & Maine. 

W. G. Phelps, Purchasing Agent, Pennsylvania Lines West of — 

E. W. Thornley, Supervisor of Stores, Allegheny Region, U. S. 
B. T. Jellison, Purchasing Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio. 

J. P. Murphy, General Storekeeper, New York Central (West). 
H. C. Pearce, General Purchasing Agent, Seaboard Air Line. 

H. H. Laughton, Staff Officer, Materials & Supplies, Southern. 
G. E. Scott, Purchasing Agent, Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

W. A. Hopkins, Supervisor of Stores, Southwestern Region, U. 
F. D. Reed, Purchasing Agent, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
H. E. Ray, General Storekeeper, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
F, A. Bushnell, Purchasing Agent, Great Northern. 

J. E. Mahaney, Supervisor of Stores, Northwestern Region, 


E. N. Bender, "General Purchasing Agent, Canadian Pacific. 
E. J. McVeigh, General Storekeeper, Grand Trunk. 
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The car shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in Chi- 


the Empire Car Shops, were de- 
stroyed by fire on April 21. The fire was caused by crossed 
electric wires in the blacksmith shop. A planing mill, black- 
smith shop and machine shop, including machinery, were 
totally destroyed; estimated loss $65,000. 
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Rate-Making Powers of the Director General 


Right of the Federal Government to Prescribe State Rates 
Argued by the Supreme Court 


compared with the “bleaching bones of the Hinden- 

burg line” by John Barton Payne, general counsel 
for the Railroad Administration, in the argument before the 
United States Supreme Court on Monday in the test case 
appealed from the Supreme Court of North Dakota involving 
the question of the power of the director general of railroads 
_acting for the President to prescribe rates for services wholly 
within a state. The case arose on a writ of error to review 
a judgment of the North Dakota supreme court directing 
the issuance of a peremptory writ of mandamus commanding 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company and Walker D. 
Hines, as director general of railroads, to desist from collect- 
ing for service wholly within the state any rates, fares or 
charges other than those on file in the office of the State 
Board of Railroad Commissioners. The rates involved are 
those put in effect by General Order No. 28 issued by 
Director General McAdoo on May 25, 1918, which were 
not filed with the North Dakota railroad commission except 
for purposes of information, and the laws of that state 
regulating the procedure to be followed by the common car- 
riers in increasing rates, fares and charges were not absorbed. 
Arguments for the Railroad Administration were made by 
Judge Payne and Charles Donnelly, assistant general coun- 
sel, and for the state by Frank E. Packard and W. V. Tan- 
ner. A brief was also filed on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Utilities Commissioners as amicus 
curiae. 

The brief of the Railroad Administration states that the 
court erred in holding that section 10 of the federal control 
act of March 21, 1918, does not confer on the President 
authority to initiate intrastate rates superseding pre-existing 
rates prescribed by state authority; also in holding that under 
section 15 of that act pre-existing intrastate rates remain in 
effect as lawful police regulations; also in holding that the 
term “police regulations” as used in section 10 embraces 
regulation of railroad rates and fares, and that the court 
erred in entering judgment in favor of the plaintiff: The 
argument of the Railroad Administration is summed up in 
the following points: 

1. Congress was empowered by the Constitution to vest 
in the President or in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
control over intrastate rates and fares. 

2. By the acts of August 29, 1916, and March 21, 1918, 
the President was given control over all traffic, state and 
interstate, and was empowered to initiate rates, fares and 
charges by filing them with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

3. Section 15 of the act of March 21, 1918, does not 
limit or qualify the power given by Section 10 to initiate 
rates. 

4. Section 15, as construed by the court below, is re- 
pugnant not only to the specific provisions of Section 10, but 
as well to the whole spirit of the federal control act. It 
must be construed so as to harmonize with those provisions 
and with that spirit. : 

5. Any state regulation limiting the President’s right 
to initiate rates and fares would affect the transportation of 
troops, war materials and government supplies. 

6. Any doubt as to the meaning of the law will be re- 
solved in favor of the Executive’s practical construction of it. 

Some extracts from the brief are as follows: 

So complete was the control given to the President “in 
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time of war” over systems of transportation by the act of 
August 29, 1916, that he was authorized to utilize them for 
the transportation of troops, war material, etc., “to the exclu- 
sion, as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon.” 
Possessing authority to exclude all other traffic, state or 
interstate, he could, of course, say what should be charged 
for moving it. 

Again, section 10 of the act of March 21, 1918, gives the 
President express authority during federal control to initiate 
rates and fares by filing them with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and that commission upon complaint is em- 
powered to enter upon a hearing concerning the justness and 
reasonableness of “said rates and fares.” This authority 
covers all rates and fares. It is not limited to interstate 
rates or fares, nor can any reason be suggested why it should 
be so limited. Every consideration which could prompt the 
President to increase interstate rates must, of course, prompt 
him to increase those applying wholly within a state; indeed, 
discrimination must inevitably result if there were an in- 
crease of the one class without a corresponding increase of 
the other. Congress by section 10 did indisputably give him 
power to increase interstate rates and deprived the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the power to suspend them; 
the state does not and cannot deny this. Yet its argument is 
that though the law was, as expressly declared in its last 
section, “emergency legislation” enacted by Congress in 
time of war, under its war powers, and designed to vest in 
the commander in chief authority commensurate with his 
duties and responsibilities, it yet left him a helpless pe- 
titioner before 48 separate and independent state tribunals for 
the permission necessary to make his action effective and 
lawful. 

Moreover, the power thus given to the President by 
section 10 to initiate “rates, fares, charges, classifications, 
regulations and practices” must be considered in the light 
of the purpose for which he was to initiate them, and the 
manner in which the properties were to be operated, as 
shown by that section. It was recognized that to pay in- 
creased expenses, taxes and compensation to the companies 
he would probably be obliged to increase rates; and it was 
provided that if complaint should be made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regarding them consideration must 
be given to his certificate that he had in fact been obliged 
to do so. The properties, it was said, were to be operated 
“as a unit,” and “under a unified and co-ordinated national 
control.” How could they be so operated if subject to the 
regulation of the various states as to a considerable part of 
their traffic? And how was the President to proceed to get 
the needed additional revenue? Was he to make a segrega- 
tion between interstate expenses and returns, and intrastate 
expenses and returns, along the lines pursued in the various 
rate cases with which the court is familiar? Such segrega- 
tions, while theoretically possible, are essentially impracti- 
cable, and as this court must have come to realize are of 
little value when made. But if we accept the theory that it 
was the duty of the President to deal with each state as to 
the rates within the state, and to deal with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission only as to the interstate rates, such 
a view must proceed upon the idea that there is a practical 
basis for segregation. If this is true, it must follow that 
the President ought to have made a separate study of all 
the intrastate operations so as to decide how the increased 
burden should be divided. If the President had undertaken 
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to do this it would probably have been 1924 or 1925 before 
he could have reached a conclusion. 

Surely it is not credible that Congress in providing a 
method to meet a war emergency, intended any such result. 

It is said, however, that the very language of section 10 
shows that it was never intended to apply to intrastate rates, 
because it authorizes the commission on complaint to make 
only “such findings and orders as are authorized by the 
federal act to regulate commerce,” and, to enforce them as 
provided in that act. 

This argument utterly misconceives the scope and purpose 
of the language in question. That language authorizes the 
Commission to make “such” findings and orders as the act 
to regulate commerce authorizes. Now, what orders and 
findings does that act authorize? It authorizes findings as 
to whether rates under attack are unjust or unreasonable; 
as to whether they are unduly discriminatory or unduly pref- 
erential; as to what will be proper rates to substitute there- 
for; as to whether practices of the carriers are proper; as 
to whether a claimant has suffered damage and is entitled 
to reparation; and it authorizes orders giving effect to its 
findings and in certain cases—as where the order requires 
the payment of money—proceedings in court to enforce them. 
Congress might have enumerated specifically each of the 
findings and orders described in the act to regulate com- 
merce which it was empowering the commission to make; 
but it wished to avoid circumlocution. It was enacting 
emergency legislation dealing with temporary conditions. 
The machinery already provided by the interstate commerce 
act was adequate to any case involving a complaint as to 
rates, and therefore it authorized the commission, in dealing 
with any case involving rates, whether state or interstate, to 
make findings and orders such as (i. e., of the character of) 
those authorized by that act. 


Far from telling against the construction for which we 
contend, the language here in question tells distinctly in its 


favor. Had section 10 been concerned alone with interstate 
rates and fares, there would have been no point in giving 
to the commission authority, when such rates were attacked, 
to make such findings and orders as the interstate commerce 
act authorized. The commission had that authority already. 
The very purpose of the language was to give it like author- 
ity in cases of a character which it had not previously been 
authorized to consider. 

The state contends that in preserving unimpaired its “law- 
ful police regulations” Congress restricted to interstate com- 
merce the authority given by section 10 to initiate rates; or, 
stated differently, that this language in section 15 proves that 
section 10 was not intended to have the broad effect now 
claimed for it. The argument is that laws relating to the 
regulation of rates and fares are “police regulations,” and 
that these are not preserved unimpaired if the President is 
given authority to disregard them. 

Taking the term “police power” in its broad sense, it is 
undoubtedly true that laws regulating rates and fares may 
properly be referred to that power; but in its broad sense 
almost every legislative enactment might be referred to it. 

It is not in this broad sense that the term is commonly 
used. In its ordinary sense it is taken “to extend to the pro- 
tection of the lives, health and property of the citizen and 
to the preservation of good order and the public morals.” 

Moreover, it is to be observed that it is not the “police 
power” of the states that section 15 preserves unimpaired, 
but only their “lawful police regulations.” 

It is said, however, that the history of section 15 in its 
passage through both houses proves that Congress intended 
by that section to preserve unimpaired the state’s power of 
rate regulation. This argument rests upon the fact that 
the bills dealing with this subject which passed the Senate and 
House, while generally alike, had numerous points of dif- 
ference in detail, and were therefore referred to a conference 
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committee. The House bill, as thus referred, provided, that 
“nothing in this act shall be construed to amend, repeal, 
impair, or affect the existing laws or powers of the states 
in relation to taxation, or the lawful police regulations of 
the several states, except wherein those regulations may affect 
the transportation of troops, war materials or government 
supplies, the regulation of rates, the expenditures of revenues, 
the addition to or improvement of properties, or the issue of 
stocks and bonds.” The conference committee struck out 
the italicized words, and the remainder was reported with 
slight changes as the present section 15, and adopted with 
the rest of the bill. No explanation whatsoever was made 
by the conferees of their purpose in eliminating these phrases. 
The hearings before committees, and the observations of 
members in the course of the progress of the bill show that 
it was the purpose and aim of those who advocated the 
adoption of the provisions of section 10 to vest in the Presi- 
dent primary control of all rates, state and interstate. 

Again, if all state police regulations in the broad sense 
were to be observed, it is not alone in the matter of rate 
regulations that the President has been at fault. How about 
state laws forbidding consolidation of parallel and com- 
peting lines? These certainly are police regulations in the 
broad sense. He has disregarded them. Was he bound to 
observe them? He thought he was not, for he was told by 
the act that “a unified and co-ordinated national control” 
was provided for. Unification and co-ordination and nation- 
alization of the railroads were the primary objects sought to 
be obtained; and can anything be more absurd than to sup- 
pose that Congress meant to undo its own work, and by its 
use of the term “police regulations” in section 15 to defeat 
the very purpose for which the law was enacted? 

That it is opposed to the specific provisions of section 10 
is apparent at once. That section tells the President that 
by filing them with the Interstate Commerce Commission he 
may initiate rates which the commission shall be powerless 
to suspend pending final determination; and this, as we have 
seen, within the principles of statutory construction which 
this court has laid down, means all rates, state as well as 
interstate. Section 15, on the other hand, as construed by 
the court below, directly negatives this and tells him that as 
to traffic moving locally within each of the 48 states, he may 
not initiate rates in this way, but must observe existing state 
regulations. But the language of section 10 is specific; it 
deals directly with the subject in hand, namely, rates, and 
tells the President how he may initiate them. The language 
of section 15, out of which the court below spells a pro- 
hibition against this, is general. It is not an express state- 
ment that he may not initiate those intrastate rates, which 
section 10 says he may. It is a mere general statement that 
those exceedingly vague things called “lawful police regu- 
lations” are to remain unimpaired. 

Even if a state law regulating rates is a “lawful police 
regulation” within the meaning of section 15, the President, 
by the very terms of that section, was relieved from the 
necessity of observing it if its observance would affect the 
transportation of troops, war materials or government sup- 
plies. Is it certain that such a law would not have that 
effect; or, to put it on the lowest ground, is it so certain as to 
justify a court at this day, when the crisis is past, in undoing 
what the President then did? He was in charge of the 
transportation systems of the country. He had to operate 
them; and the ‘consideration of the first importance was, 
of course, to utilize them in the movement of troops and 
war material. He could not in such an exigency allow their 
operation to cease through the disaffection or strikes of em- 
ployees. This court knows judicially that on the very day 
when the director general issued Order No. 28, increasing 
railroad rates, he issued as well Order No. 27, increasing 
by several hundred millions of dollars annually the wages 
of railroad employees. ‘The money to meet this added 
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charge must come from some source; it was proper that it 
should come from the shippers and passengers for whom, 
for the most part, it was incurred; and it was proper, indeed 
it was necessary, that in distributing the burden interstate 
shippers and passengers should not be discriminated against. 
Confronted with this situation the President might well 
have said: “These state laws which require me, at such a 
time, to observe all the formalities of a procedure adapted to 
times of peace, in order to get that financial assistance which 
to be effective must be obtained promptly, are a real hin- 
drance to the effective prosecution of the war, and their 
observance would affect the movement of troops and war 
materials.” And if in the exercise of his executive discre- 
tion he took this view, is it the function of a court now to 
say that he was wrong? 

- It is to be remembered that the action complained of was 
not that of a railroad corporation. They were increased by 
the President of the United States, in time of war, at a 
critical period in the history of the nation and of the world, 
and in the exercise of what he believed to be authority duly 
vested in him by Congress. No one questions or would 
dream of questioning his good faith; no one would think of 
suggesting that in what he did he or those through whom 
he acted had any ulterior or unworthy ends to serve. He 
acted with absolute impartiality. He imposed upon the com- 
merce of North Dakota no burden not placed equally upon 
the commerce of every other part of the nation. His author- 
ity to do this was not then challenged. North Dakota, like 
every other state in the nation, acquiesced in and recognized 
it; and from the intrastate rates thus established and assented 
to many millions of dollars, as the answer shows have been 
collected and disbursed by the United States Government. 
We have, then, the disinterested, practical construction placed 
upon a law by those whose duty it was to administer it, and 
acquiesced in by the very parties who now challenge it. 
Unless that construction was clearly erroneous the courts 
will sustain it. Authorities in support of this proposition 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Counsel for'the state denied the contention of the Northern 
Pacific that because it no longer has possession and control 
of its property this suit as to it should be dismissed. They 
contended that the Northern Pacific is a necessary and proper 
party defendant, and that it is apparent that Congress in- 
tended to preserve the right to sue. The state also argued 
that the federal control act did not abrogate the laws of the 
state respecting the establishment and regulation of rates, 
and that it is the duty of the court to adopt the statutory 
construction that will reconcile the two statutes—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission act and the federal control law. Mr. 
Tanner argued that the states have no arbitrary powers 
which would interfere with the President’s exercise of his 
control over the railroads, saying that the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 15 per cent rate 
advance case was immediately followed by the states. ‘The 
contention was that while the President might initiate rates, 
the law contemplated that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should review the interstate rates, and that the state 
commissions should review the state rates, and that their 
laws regulating the procedure to be followed were not in- 
consistent with the federal control act. 

The state brief said in part: 

The fact that the railroads are instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce does not preclude the exercise by the state 
of powers establishing regulations governing their internal 
commerce, and the fact that they are temporarily agents of 
the national government to execute national policies in war 
time does not exempt them from state regulation. The 


national power exercised for the enactment of national 
measures in war time emergencies is paramount, but the 
question here is not merely one of the existence of inherent 
power, either in the national government or in the states, but 
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the purpose manifested by Congress to exert its powers to the 
exclusion of that of the states. 

In matters growing out of the war emergency, for which 
Congress deemed it necessary to prescribe regulations, there 
can be no question that the national powers are paramount 
and exclusive—whether these matters involve interstate com- 
merce or the employment of other agencies for the execution 
of constitutional functions; but in so far as these instrumen- 
talities are employed only in the purely local concerns of the 
state, regulatory power is reserved to the state authority. 

We have shown that the mere fact that a railroad may be 
an agency of the Federal Government for military or other 
purposes, does not necessarily exempt such railroad from 
state authority. 

It will hardly be contended that the act of August 29, 
1916, operates to abrogate, repeal or suspend the provisions 
of law, federal and state, relating to the publication and es- 
tablishment of rates, except as such laws may be affected by 
the utilization of the railroads “to the exclusion as far as may 
be necessary of all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or 
transportation of troops, war material and equipment, or for 
such other purposes connected with the emergency as may be 
needful or desirable.” 

Is the power here vested in the President to “initiate” 
rates inconsistent with the laws of the state relating to the 
filing and establishment of rates? Surely it is not. © The 
use of the word ‘initiate’ in defining the power of a public 
agency is new, but manifestly it is used: in the sense of pro- 
posing a rate rather than in the sense of fixing or establish- 
ing the rate. The explanation of the use of this word is 
probably found in the fact that under the act of August 9, 
1917 the carriers were required to first obtain the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission before filing any 
increased rate or charge, and to the desire to remove this 
restriction during the period of federal control. Prior to this 
statute the carriers themselves, under federal laws and under 
the laws in force in most of the states, have always had the 
power to initiate rates. This power, however, has never been 
regarded as inconsistent with the fixing and establishment of 
rates by regulative commissions nor with the obligation to 
comply with provisions of law respecting the filing and pub- 
lication of the rates so initiated. 

Nor is an inconsistency created by the provision for the 
filing of the rates initiated by the President with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Prior to federal control rates 
initiated by the carriers were required to be filed with the 
state commissions and the interstate Commerce Commission, 
and, as pointed out, since the initiation of the rate is not the 
fixing of that rate, there is no inconsistency in permitting a 
rate to be initiated by filing it with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the concurrent requirement of compliance 
with state laws upon the subject. We believe this is the 
more apparent when regard is had to the provision forbid- 
ding the Interstate Commerce Commission from suspending 
rates initiated by the President pending final determination. 
In this provision Congress recognized the existence in the 
commission of a power to suspend rates initiated by the 
President and evidently felt it necessary to deprive the com- 
mission of that power during the period of federal control, 
showing that Congress did not regard the power to initiate 
rates by filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as inconsistent with the power of the commission to 
review, regulate and fix the rates so initiated. 

The provisions of section 10 of the federal control act 
modify to some extent the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in respect to the rules established for its 
guidance in the determination of questions affecting rates. 
It must proceed with due consideration to the fact that the 
railroads are being operated “under a unified and co-ordi- 
nated national control and not in competition.” 

The absence of an express provision in section 10 saving 
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in power of the states to act through the state commissions 
in cases involving intrastate rates is explained by the pro- 
vision of section 15 saving the “police power” of the states. 
Having preserved to the state their right to make police 
regulations (with certain exceptions), it was wholly unneces- 
sary to expressly save the jurisdiction of the state authorities 
as was done in the case of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 

Certainly those provisions of the federal control act with 
relation to the exercise by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the powers now possessed by that body, although 
modified by the existence of federal control, cannot be held 
to be inconsistent to the point of conflict with the existence 
of state laws regulating the publication and fixing of “rea- 
sonable rates for its exclusively internal traffic.” 

It will undoubtedly be argued that the government, as 
the temporary proprietor of the property, has the right to 
initiate and establish rates. No one disputes the power of 
the government to initiate rates. Indeed, the law specifically 
provides the method of procedure with respect to interstate 
rates. The question is as to the power in the matter of 
purely intrastate rates. The government claims that the 
war emergency justified the exercise of the supreme power 
of the federal government. Assume that it did. This is no 
reason why the law should not have said so. 

it was argued by counsel for the Railroad Administration 
in the state court that it would be “absurd and contrary to 
the general welfare” to permit the government to establish 
interstate rates for general commodities between points in 
different states and deny the right to fix the rates on the 
same commodities between points wholly within a state. 
Many will agree that the accident of state lines should have 
no controlling effect, but this condition is no more absurd 
in time of war than in time of peace, and it is just the 
condition that obtains in time of peace under the respective 


jurisdictions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the authorized state commissions. 

The matter of the charges for carrying passengers and 
freight between the various stations situated along the lines 
of the Northern Pacific in the state of North Dakota has 
no direct effect upon the transportation of troops, war ma- 


terials, or government supplies. As stated before, it must 
be presumed that the established rates are reasonable. Such 
rates, governing as they do the transportation of property 
between individuals, have no more effect upon the conduct 
of the war than does any other purely local police regulation. 

The President has not been vested with authority to set 
aside state laws, whenever he thinks it necessary to do so, 
for purposes connected with the war or for purposes con- 
nected only with the ordinary administration of railroad 
affairs. The act subordinates state laws to such orders as 
the President is validly authorized to make by the act of 
March 21, 1918, and the act of August 29, 1916. Any order 
not so authorized would be of no effect. 

Under the act of March 21, 1918, the President is author- 
ized to make only such orders as are necessary or proper to 
carry out the objects of federal control, 7. e., the use of the 
railroads for war and other purposes connected therewith. 

No one would contend, for instance, that the President 
may make orders with respect to the method of recording 
documents affecting the title to the property of the carriers, 
the matter of establishing liens against their property, the 
liability of the carriers for damages in cases of personal in- 
jury or loss or destruction of property. 

Clearly the state laws upon these subjects are not incon- 
sistent with the act of Congress and cannot be abrogated or 
superseded by an order of the President. The laws govern- 
ing the carriers in these matters have no relation to the con- 
duct of the war. Similarly, if the obligation of the carriers 
to transport property at reasonable rates established by state 
law is not inconsistent with the provisions of the acts of 
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Congress, it is not within the power of the President to in- 
terfere with the force and effect of these laws. 

We believe that when the federal control act is viewed 
in the light of the changes made in its text during the time it 
was under consideration by Congress, prior to its final pas- 
sage, there can be but one opinion upon the question of the 
purpose of that body, that the states should retain their 
power to regulate rates applicable to their strictly domestic 
commerce. 

When a proposed act as introduced in the legislature 
establishes one rule (1. e., broadly empowers the President to 
fix rates) and during its progress through that body is 
changed so that, giving the words used their ordinary defi- 
nite meaning, the act means something else (i. e., intrastate 
rates to be fixed by local authorities), that fact is of the 
greatest importance in determining the intention of the legis- 
lature. The act should be examined in the light of the 
change; and we submit that when this is done, the conclusion 
is unavoidable that Congress intended, as it said, that 
nothing in the act should be construed “to repeal, impair or 
affect * * * the lawful police regulations of the several 
ee Se 


The Economic Aspects of the 
Control of North China 
By Frank Rhea 


HE CONTROL of the future supplies of iron and fuel in 
T the Far East is not only of great importance to the 
industrial development of that entire region, but it is 
bound to have a profound influence on the whole industrial 
world on account of the great volume of these resources in 
China with her unlimited supply of willing and capable labor. 
There are undoubtedly large deposits of very good iron 
ores in China. The proved deposits of iron at the present 
time are largely in the provinces of Hupei and Anhui, all 
within reasonably short distances of that most unusual water ~ 
route, the Yangtse river, the only great river of the world 
in the temperate zone navigable for 1,000 miles from its 
mouth running from west to east. All other great rivers, 
except the Amazon, run from north or south, as for ex- 
ample the Mississippi. 

There are no doubt many great deposits of fuel in China, 
but few of these have been scientifically proved to date. It 
can be stated, however, and supported by good authority, 
that probably the greatest coal field in the world outside the 
United States is the general field in northern China, the 
central part of which lies in central and southwestern Shan- 
tung, all of northern Honan, all of southeastern Shansi and 
southern, western and northern Chihli. The known part of 
this field starts in northeastern Chihli at the Kaiping Basin, 
between Lanchow and Tongshan, and keeps inside the Great 
Wall and the Hunangho or Yellow river until Chichchow 
is reached, where it extends south of the Yellow river into 
southwestern Shantung—the limits of the field extending 
south of Honan and Kaifeng. 

The Kaiping Basin, controlled and operated by the Kaiian 
Mining Administration (Sino-British*) with the exception of 
the Fushan deposits in South Manchuria controlled and 
operated by the South Manchurian Railway (Japanese), is 
the only large deposit of coal in China which has been thor- 
oughly and scientifically proved and comprehensively devel- 
oped. The outlet of the Kaiping Basin operations to the 
sea is by the Pekin-Mukden Railway (Sino-British) through 
the port of Chinwantao with a rail haul of less than 100 
miles. The port of Chinwantao has been developed and is 
largely controlled by the Pekin-Mukden Railway. 


*Chincse and British. 
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The Pekin-Hankow Railway (Sino-Franco-Belgian) for 
some two-thirds of its length either passes through or runs 
in close proximity to this great field, and there are now 
considerable developments on the northern end of this line. 
The Pekin-Suiyuan Railway, usually known as the Pekin- 
Kalgan (Chinese), by branches near Pekin, reaches deposits 
of this field, and there are a number of native workings on 
this line outside the Great Wall. The meter gage Cheng- 
Tai or Shansi Railway (Sino-Franco-Belgian) running from 
Chengting on the Pekin-Hankow to Taiyuanfu passes 
through one of the richest parts of this field. This is the 
only line not of 4 ft. 814 in. gage in this part of China. 
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Tientsin-Pukow Line (Sino-British) reaches important de- 
posits in southwestern Shantung which would also be tapped 
by the proposed line (Japanese) from Kiaochao to Hsuchow. 

The South Manchuria Railway (Japanese) taps the small 
but very good iron and coal fields at Penchihu in southeast- 
ern Manchuria, the important and completely developed and 
equipped Fushun coal mines and the indifferent Yentai 
coal deposits. Fuel from these three fields will be used at 
the new Anshan iron furnaces for smelting the indifferent 
ore found near the latter place. The rail haul from the 
Fushun mines to the ice free port of Dairen is less than 
300 miles. What the coal and iron deposits are on the 
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The Railways of Northern China 


The railways under the control of the Chinese Ministry of Communications are shown by open lines; the concessioned or Japanese railways by bold, 
full lines 


The Taokow-Chinghua Railway (Sino-British) from Jaime- 
son to Taokow and the Pienolo Lines (Sino-Franco-Bel- 
gian) between Honan and Hsuchow both pass through 
extensive and excellent deposits of this great field. The 
Shantung Railway (now Japanese, formerly German) taps 
the indifferent iron and coal deposits near Poshan in north- 
ern Shantung, but the proposed extension of this line from 
Tsinanfu to Shunteh, where connections would be made with 
the Pekin-Hankow would give the Shantung Railway access 
to all this part of these great coal deposits and an outlet 
to the sea by way of the port of Tsingtao (Japanese). The 












proposed railways (Japanese) in the region from Jehol to 
Chao Yang to Tao-nan-fu is not known, or, if known by 
anyone, the information was not obtainable by the writer. 
The coast of China north of the Yangtse river, including 
that of south Manchuria, is singularly devoid of good har- 
bors, particularly ones that can be kept open in the winter. 
The really good harbors are the well-known and excellently 
equipped ports of Dairen and Tsingtao, both at present under 
Japanese administration, and the port of Ching-wangtao, 
practically controlled by the Pekin-Mukden Railway (Sino- 
British). Hulutao claimed in connection with Japanese rail- 
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way concessions is probably capable of being developed into 
a reasonably good port, which can be kept open during the 
long winters of this region. Port Arthur, located in the 
leased territory of Kwantung (Japanese), while valuable as 
a naval base, is of little value as a commercial port. New- 
chang in the mouth of the silt-carrying Liao River is unsatis- 
factory at the best, and is tightly closed during the long 
winters in this locality. Tientsin (Taku) is unsatisfactory, 
particularly for vessels of any size, and is also closed dur- 
ing the winter season. Chefoo is little more than open road- 
stead with poor land communications, and Weihaiwei has 
almost impossible land communications. Haichow and 
Kwanhokow are both undeveloped and neither is probably 
capable of satisfactory development. This very clearly indi- 
cates the strategic value of the control of the four practicable 
seaports of North China. 

The railways controlled by the Chinese Ministry of Com- 
munications are shown by the open lines on the map. The 
concessioned railways are shown by the full lines. At pres- 
ent all these concessioned lines are under Japanese control 
and operation, except the Chinese Eastern. The lines in 
Corea are operated as part of the South Manchuria Rail- 
ways. The black broken lines indicate the concessions 
claimed by the Japanese to build and operate additional rail- 
ways in Shantung, Chihli, southern Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia, and one of the special claims in this connection is 
the right to develop and operate the port of Hulutao, already 
mentioned. The open broken line indicates the general 
route of the so-called Kuhn-Loeb concession negotiated by 
the late Major Willard Straight for a line from Chinchow 
on the Pekin-Mukden Railway not far from Hulutao to 
Angin on the Amur river, crossing the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way near Tsitsihar. 

As already stated, the map and this brief description have 
been prepared to give the viewpoint of an engineer concern- 
ing the vast industrial and economic stakes which are at 
issue in the control of the transportation facilities of north 
China. These transportation facilities will completely domi- 
nate and control one of the world’s greatest coal fields, com- 
‘bined with the great iron resources of China and also what 
was particularly impressive to the writer in several months’ 
travel in this part of China, they will control the world’s 
present greatest supply of willing, robust and capable labor. 


American Rails for Birmingham, Eng. 


HE STEEL MANUFACTURERS of the United States are 
T carrying their competition in foreign trade to the home 

of the British supply manufacturer, one mill having 
recently taken an order for 1,200 tons of rails for the tram- 
ways in Birmingham, England. The placing of the order 
excited no small amount of criticism on the part of British 
inteiests, with the result that the purchasers issued a state- 
ment as follows: 

“The recent announcement that the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion Tramways Committee had accepted a tender for steel 
rails from an American firm has given rise to considerable 
discussion. It now appears that the facts are as follows: 
During the war the tramway tracks had become so defective 
that it was necessary to reconstruct several routes at the 
earliest possible moment. The committee, accordingly, invited 
tenders for the supply of 1,200 tons of rails. Three replies 
were received. One, from an American firm,’ offered full 
delivery, April-May shipment, and quoted the lowest price of 
the three. A second, from an English firm, could only offer 
delivery of about 50 tons a week, commencing in three or 
four weeks. The firm stated, moreover, that they could not 
agree to a penalty clause, in view of labor conditions and of 
their difficulty in obtaining raw materials. The third offer 
was also from an English firm, who quoted a still higher price, 
and could not deliver under 20 weeks. 
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“Had the committee accepted either of the English tenders 
the work could not have .been completed this summer. It 
could not be done during the winter months, and it would, 
therefore, have been delayed for a year. Such a responsibility 
the committee, having regard to public safety, were not pre- 
pared to take. They were, therefore, obliged to accept the 
American tender.” 


The Modification of the 
Shipping Day Plan 


FFICIALS OF THE CAR SERVICE SECTION deny strenuously 
O the statement made in the Railway Age last week, 
which has been made by some shippers and even some 
railroad men, that the “shipping day” plan (formerly called 
the “sailing day” plan) has been killed by the modifications 
that have been made in it to meet the objections of shippers 
and because the war emergency has passed. It is asserted, 
on the contrary, that the plan, originally adopted as a war 
emergency measure, has now received official sanction and 
that the shippers, through the National Industrial Traffic 
League committee, have pledged themselves to support its 
principle and to co-operate toward making it a success as a 
permanent measure now that concessions have been made to 
overcome the points of criticism that made the plan unpopu- 
lar in some quarters. It is admitted that without the co- 
operation of shippers the complete object, which is principal- 
ly to concentrate |.c.1 shipments in through cars over direct 
routes, thereby obtaining the advantages of full loading and 
avoiding the delays, losses and expense incident to transfer, 
cannot be obtained, but they believe that when the shippers 
are approached in the right way and their interests are prop- 
erly protected the necessary measure of co-operation will be 
forthcoming. They point not only to the assurances of large 
numbers of shippers who have come to appreciate the ad- 
vantages to themselves, but also to the successful results 
which have actually been obtained in the Eastern region, 
where, although it would seem that the difficulties were 
greater than in other parts of the country, the plan has been 
most successfully worked out. 

The modifications in the plan as agreed to by representa- 
tives of the Railroad Administration and the shippers on 
April 8, with the concurrence of a committee of state com- 
missioners that had, however, no power to bind the commis- 
sions generally, were published in the Railway Age of April 
11, page 942, and a later announcement by Director General 
Hines was published in the issue of April 25, page 
1062. 

The opinions of those who feel that the plan has not been 
emasculated are based on the fact that it was agreed that the 
shipper shall not be deprived of the right to route his l.c.l. 
freight over any line, or of delivering it to the carrier on 
any day except holidays and that the schedules of specified 
shipping days should be published only after mutual ar- 
rangement between representatives of the shipping public 
and the carriers. It was agreed that peddler cars should be 
operated daily, except where more limited service is agreed 
upon, and Mr. Hines’ announcement stated that peddler cars 
are to be operated daily on week days except holidays “‘ex- 
cept where a less frequent service meets the requirements” 
and that “the foregoing shall not be construed as requiring 
the establishment of additional train service.” 

It is admitted that if the shippers should withhold their 
co-operation by refusing to assent to a less frequent service 
or to route their shipments via the scheduled through car 
routes, little could be accomplished, but confidence is felt 
that by eliminating from the shipping day plan some of the 
more or less arbitrary applications of it that were sometimes 
made during the war, the manifest opportunities for im- 
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proved service in the handling of l.c.]. merchandise by con- 
centrating it in through cars will operate to commend the 
plan. It is also felt that many of the evils charged against 
the plan arise not so much from the operation of the “stag- 
gered service” or “skip-stop” features of the plan itself as 
from the deficiencies of the l.c.l. service during war time and 
during the period of labor shortage. Much animosity was 
also aroused by the occasional arbitrary disregard of the 
shipper’s legal right to send his freight to thé freight house 
on any day, but where tact and care in meeting the shippers’ 
requirements have been used in working out the schedules 
the reports indicate that the plan has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. For example in the Eastern region 33,000 tons of 
l.c.l. freight per week Have been forwarded direct to destina- 
tion which formerly would have had to be transferred from 
one to three times en route. There are something like 1,000 
l.c.l. transfer points in the country, all of which present op- 
portunities for freight to be delayed, go astray or be damaged 
in handling, and before the shipping day plan was adopted 
many of these points had become badly congested. At 
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Waverly transfer on the Pennsylvania. near New York at 
one time 250 cars were held up for handling, whereas since 
the adoption of the plan the business at this point has been 
handled currently. At West Albany, N. Y., the number of 
shipments transferred has been reduced from 1,500 to 250 
a day. The New York, New Haven & Hartford has been 
able to operate practically all of its local freight trains on 
a basis of service at each station every other day, with a 
weekly saving of about 15,000 train miles. 

By way of illustration, the shipping day plan is compared 
with the skip-stop service plan adopted for the street car 
system in Washington and other cities in order to improve 
the running time during a period of congestion. While oc- 
casionally a would-be passenger is seen frantically gesticu- 
lating at a car that does not stop and “cussing” the motor- 
man or the company because he feels his rights were in- 
fringed when he was asked to go to the corners where the 
yellow signs are, the man who is already on the car appre- 
ciates the fact that he will get down-town sooner than if the 
car stopped at every crossing. 


What Railroad Plan Should the Country Adopt? 


Private Operation and Constructive Regulation Without 
Guarantees of Fixed Net Return Favored 


ae 


4 HAT IS THE SO-CALLED “RAILROAD PROBLEM’? We 
must be assured ag to this before attempting to pre- 
scribe the remedy. It is now admitted by the vast 

majority of our thinking people that government ownership 
and operation of the railroads are undesirable, and that indi- 
vidual enterprise has given, and will give, the public the best 
and cheapest service. It is also admitted that it is in the 
public interest that the capital required for enlargement of 
transportation facilities should be voluntarily furnished by 
private investors under the attraction of a satisfactory rate 
of return and degree of safety. 

It is admitted that there must be responsible and reason- 
able governmental regulation over rate structures, over capital 
issues, and over wages. 

It is admitted that railroads, subject to public regulation 
as to charges and service, are not naturally subject to the 
state and federal “anti-trust” laws, and that in order to get 
full use out of facilities and avoid waste in service, they 
should be encouraged to consolidate and co-operate up to a 
certain point, and beyond that point they should be encour- 
aged to compete in service. 

Regarding the final objects to be attained there is no 
obscurity whatever. All that the regulating authority has 
to do is to see that hurtful discriminations in rates or service 
do not exist, and that the rates yield an adequate but not an 
excessive return to the railroads, so that they can obtain 
from the investor the new capital required for expansion and 
improvements. 

Several years ago these railroads were assigned to the 
strictest public regulation, controlling revenues and the chief 
expenses, standards of equipment, wages, working conditions, 
and investigation of accidents, and subject to numerous bu- 
reaus. But have we been freed from controversy or com- 
plaints; has more new mileage been constructed or has the 
cost of transportation been decreased and is their financial 
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condition sound? The public can answer these questions. 
All the economies and the benefits of better equipment, 
heavier train loads, larger yards, stations, shops, etc., 
have been absorbed, and the return upon the property invest- 
ment has, with few exceptions, been kept close to, and often 
below, the starvation line. The proportion of stock which the 
public would buy has been a minimum. The ‘railroads have 
maintained and improved operating efficiency, but have been 
forced to restrict broad developments such as new mileage 
and electrification, and to finance the greater part of the 
railroads by the burden of additional debt, instead of through 
stock issues. In 1900 the total capital stock outstanding 
exceeded the funded debt by $200,000,000, but in 1916 the 
situation was reversed and the total funded railroad debt 
exceeded the capital stock by about $2,200,000,000. Even 
a conservative property like the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
found it impossible to sell stock for the last six years. 


Railroads Not Allowed a Fair Return 


The railroads were not in that period allowed a fair 
return, such as a business enterprise requires to live and 
expand. Banking rates of 6 per cent are legal, and public 
utilities are allowed rates to produce returns of 7 and 8 per 
cent, and higher, on their property investment, depending 
upon conditions and service. Railroad rates were regulated 
by charter and general laws, and later by competition, effi- 
ciency, and growth of the business, and ultimately by strict 
government regulation. Therefore, I feel that any return 
which a railroad can make under reasonable rates fixed by 
governmental action cannot be regarded as unfair, and 
should not be a matter of criticism when based upon an 
honest investment, and as a result of years of conservative 
financing, and able management. 

We must consider the averages for a few years rather than 
for a single year. In the so-called Five Per Cent. Rate case, 
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which was decided in 1914, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission found that in the period from 1900 to 1913 the 
ratio of net operating income to the property investment in 
road and equipment, of the thirty-five railroad systems in 
the so-called Eastern district of the country had fluctuated 
between 5.19 per cent and 6.31 per cent, the yearly average 
having been 5.64 per cent. In the year preceding the Com- 
mission’s decision, viz., 1913, this ratio had been 5.36 per 
cent. Having regard to these figures the commission held 
that in its opinion “the net operating income of these rail- 
roads in Official Classification Territory taken as a whole is 
smaller than is demanded in the interest of both the general 
public and the railroads.” Experience demonstrated the 
soundness of that decision; yet in only five single years from 
1900 to 1916 was a higher percentage earned by the rail- 
roads of the country. Taking three year periods, since 1900, 
only in that period ending with 1908 was an average return 
of 5.36 per cent exceeded in the 17-year period by the rail- 
roads of the country as a whole. But to avoid controversy 
as to the integrity of property investment let us take the 
Pennsylvania System whose property investment has. never 
been questioned and is understated. In only one calendar 
year from 1910 to 1917 was the property investment return 
equal to 6 per cent. The return on property investment was 
6.1 per cent in 1916, but in 1914 it fell as low as 3.92 per 
cent. All this proves conclusively to my mind that such 
returns were not sufficient for an expanding business. Is it 
any wonder that some railroads went into receivers’ hands, 
or resorted to unsound financing? Appeals to the various 
state and federal regulators were long and costly, and even 
when the federal regulators were disposed to be reasonable, 
the states, or a state, deferred action. 

The unsatisfactory plight of the railroad industry in 
America is due to the fact that while there was a general 
consensus that a policy of public regulation should prevail, 
we have had no definite national railroad policy, and no 
single authority responsible for the results of public regula- 
tion. The numerous regulating authorities have been gov- 
erned largely by the great fear that. the companies—or some 
of them—might make too much money from the rates. The 
seeds of distrust and timidity were sown in the minds of the 
investors by the continued hostile attitude of legislators and 
regulators to all railroads, and there was no foundation on 
which to expand. Consequently, speaking broadly, the rate 
of return allowed under regulation has been unattractive to 
the investor, and the industry has failed to regularly secure 
the new capital needed for its proper development. Briefly, 
I diagnose our real problem as weak railroad credit, which 
is directly attributable to the lack of responsible, construc- 
tive, regulation. 

Finally, when confronted by war, the railroads were, as 
a war emergency measure, taken under federal control, with 
legislative restrictions removed. It was imagined that the 
word “unification” would cure all, that with a guaranteed 
rental the companies’ financial strength would not be further 
weakened during federal control, and that the government 
could institute vast economies, and earn large profits. To 
this freedom from restrictions must be added the patriotic 
assistance of the public who were willing to endure any 
transportation inconveniences, and the services of experienced 
railroad men who devoted themselves to carry out the govern- 
ment policies, so as to assist in winning the war. 


Government Operation Is Excessively Expensive 


But a railroad problem still exists, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Railroad Administration to prevent it. The 
result of federal control did not surprise experienced men in 
this country or abroad, but the cost was nothing compared to 
what it would have been under government ownership. I 
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cannot express the situation better than it was expressed by 
Senator Cummins recently before the Iowa state legislature: 


“Tt costs the government more to do any given thing in a country like 
ours, where every man is a sovereign, than it costs anybody else to do the 
same thing. The history of every enterprise of a business character con- 
ducted by the government proves all and a great deal more than the 
statement I have just made. I disparage no one, and impugn no man’s 
integrity. What I have said is not only the truth, but it is as natural as 
life itself.” 

These results do not peculiarly apply to our own country; 
they have been the experience of the world, wherever gov- 
ernment ownership, government operation or government 
guarantee has been instituted, and when a policy is laid down 
for them to follow, subject to political exigencies. 


Necessities of the Situation 


How shall we approach the present situation to again 
make the railroad system the instrument of our future 
national progress? We must decide upon a national policy. 
Either government ownership, or responsible national regu- 
lation must be adopted. I believe it should be the latter. 
The essentials of the situation are adequate revenue to enable 
the companies not only to live, but to attract new capital for 
expansion, accompanied by constructive and responsible na- 
tional legislation and regulation, committed to experienced 
men, assured of a long term of office to prevent the dread of 
reappointment, and paid sufficient compensation, and brought 
into state and local transportation necessities through regional 
commissions. J 

We have one system of National regulation from which we 
can take some comfort, i. e., the national banking system 
regulated through the Federal Reserve Board and the Re- 
gional Reserve Banks. That system permits and encourages 
prosperous banks, and we have confidence and pride in them. 
They stood the test of solvency in war time, and are the 
mainstay of the nation in its industries. Like the strong 
railroads a large part of their profits were made from rates 
that were reasonable, which profits, that might legally and 
morally have been paid as dividends, were invested in the ex- 
pansion of business to serve the country. Yet banks have 
not been free from failures and bankruptcies in the past. In 
times of stress and depression our credit and currency sys- 
tem was often over-inflated and not helpful to industry, but 
we did not attempt to cure this solely by denunciation. In- 
stead, we made the banks subject to one central reserve 
board to carry out a national policy through the federal re- 
serve regional banks. The banks participate in the selection 
of the regulators comprising the boards of each federal 
reserve regional bank, but each individual bank, under the 
legal rate established, can earn as much as its individual 
management is able to earn. We recognize that their bank- 
ing regulators must be men chosen from various walks of 
business life, beginning with the farm and ending with 
the bank itself. The banks are not forced to continuously 
take a small margin of profit, and therefore when confronted 
by weak conditions are not forced to bankruptcy. Compare 
bank dividends and profits with the railroads, and also com- 
pare the legislative treatment and regulation accorded to them 
with that accorded the railroads. Can it be possible that a 
dollar invested in bank stock, or placed on deposit, is a 
greater national trust than one invested in railroad securities? 

The more that the business men and the public observe 
the success of banking regulation will they appreciate the 
principles for the rehabilitation of railroad credit recom- 
mended by the railroad executives. They will see the neces- 
sity for the railroads to have a separation of regulatory ju- 
dicial questions from executive and administrative questions. 
They will see the effectivness of a responsible national regula- 
tory policy by putting the responsibility for executive ques- 
tions and actions where it properly belongs. In the case 
of the railroads, it should be lodged either in a cabinet officer, 
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or in a board headed by a cabinet officer, or by an officer like 
a permanent assistant secretary of war, as in the case of rail- 
road control during our Civil War. Congress could safe- 
guard the situation against such an official suggesting, ap- 
pointing, removing, or compensating any railroad officer or 
employee. They will see the necessity of rates reasonable and 
adequate to sustain railroad credit, and the wisdom of na- 
tional regulation of securities and wages. They will also see 
the necessity of co-operation and consolidation between the 
railroads, and the freedom from those restrictive laws and 
inadequate profits that have separated and weakened them 
in the past. During federal control the government recognized 
most of these features were essential to carry out an active 
transportation business, but will our legislators and regulators 
have-the faith and courage to put through some such rea- 
sonable program, and deal as constructively with the railroads 
as with the banks, and will the state governments co-operate ? 

Does the fear of allowing the railroads adequate rates still 
exist ? 

I would point out that in many of our strongest companies, 
and notably in the case of The Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem, which consists of weak lines as well as strong lines, part 
of the surplus was continuously put back into betterments 
and improvements, and in aiding traffic-feeding lines, as a 
conservative measure of finance. The surplus of the Penn- 
sylvania System did not arise from extortionate rates, but 
very largely from paying dividends to stockholders below the 
prevailing return in other companies for a series of years, and 
also from profits on long time investments, and through 
premiums on some of its capital stock issues. To be conserva- 
tive and lay a foundation for continued growth, the stock- 
holders were willing to relinquish a portion of the profits over 
a term of years, and in this way the Pennsylvania System in 
seventy-two years invested in its railroad property for public 
use about $430,000,000 in excess of its capital issues held by 
the public. This undercapitalization explains why the 
parent company has been able to continue its 6 per cent divi- 
dends despite such low returns on the property investment. 
The increased cost of living has always been recognized for 
the employees and for the producer of materials of which the 
railroads are large consumers, but the railroad stockholder 
has often been neglected, and his conservatism has been used 
as a basis to keep rates down, instead of allowing them to 
be reasonable. 


Rate Reductions Under Private Management 


I would further point out that, under no system of gov- 
ernment ownership, guarantee or control, have there been re- 
ductions in rates equal to those made by our company and 
others under: private management and initiative and prior 
to the enforcement of punitive laws and regulations. In 
1864 the average revenue per ton mile on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was about 2.5 cents. Due to the traffic development 
and continued efficiency, the average revenue per ton mile 
was reduced from 2.5 cents in 1864 to 1.3 cents in 1874, and 
in 1884 it had been reduced to 8 mills per ton mile. By 
1894, as a result of commercial depression and competition, 
it had been reduced to 5.85 mills per ton mile, and later, 
through ruinous competition between all the railroads, fell 
to a very unreasonable and unremunerative basis. Yet, not- 
withstanding greatly increasing labor and material costs, 
taxes and other expenses, the average ton mile revenue re- 
ceived in 1894 was not again permanently reached until 20 
years later, in 1914. Compared with similar charges abroad 
we begin to see the moderate revenues for which our railroad 
service was rendered. 

While the trend of public opinion is now unmistakably op- 
posed to government ownership as a solution of the railroad 
problem, there is much discussion of the possibilities of a 
government guarantee of railroad income, and if the income 
is guaranteed in substance, the principal of bonds must be 
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paid at maturity, if not previously scaled down through gov- 
ernment valuation. The railroad investor—so badly fright- 
ened by punitive laws and regulations and small profits— 
is willing to listen to any reasonable plan, whereby he can 
have a guarantee, hoping that he will have no more serious 
fluctuations in the price of his securities, and will be assured 
of a fixed income. He is not given the value to be placed on 
his individual investment on which the guarantee is to be 
based, nor the income to be guaranteed. He knows nothing 
of the division that is to be made between the various classes 
of securities of his railroad, nor the standing that is to be 
given to the various liens on his railroad property, and con- 
sequently does not know what is to be the final value of his 
securities, or whether he will finally get any return thereon 
at all. That knowledge, if it had to be conveyed before- 
hand, would be a serious eye-opener to the railroad investor. 
He should know it beforehand or he is taking a step in the 
dark. 


Effects of a Government Guarantee 


A governmental guarantee would plunge the country into 
a wholesale financial reorganization of the railroads extend- 
ing over a period of years, and would ultimately mean gov- 
ernment ownership. But to temporarily palliate the situa- 
tion, the guarantee is to be coupled with private operation. 
What is to be the capitalization of these private operating 
corporations? Are they to be mere shells with no large fi- 
nancial stake in the properties they operate and adminis- 
ter? Is there any business man present who would recom- 
mend the government to guarantee returns on property having 
a value of about eighteen billion of dollars and turn it over 
to six, or even eighteen, private operating companies with- 
out demanding the power to thereafter define its financial and 
operating policy? Can any stock or bondholder imagine that 
our government will guarantee railroad stocks and bonds, 
and charge nothing for that guarantee? Should capital im- 
provements thereafter be made according to the business ne- 
cessities or on the political judgment of each administration ? 
Would political favoritism as to new improvements, branches 
and extensions, and orders for supplies be inevitable in the 
government guarantee plan? Should we then employ officers 
and men who have political influence? Should we impose 
this guarantee plan on the country in the midst of the great 
struggle she must meet to reconstruct her industries and. put 
national affairs and taxation on a peace basis? What period 
do you think it would take to work out the financial recon- 
struction of all the railroad systems of the country, and all 
their leaseholds, guarantees and other obligations, and what 
is to occur meanwhile? 

These questions open up some of the problems of a guar- 
antee. Why, even the Railroad Administration’s federal 
control contracts, that deal only with the parent companies, 
and are based on the earnings for the three years ending June 
30, 1917, remain in large part still unexecuted, and many 
vital questions and settlements thereunder are still untouched, 
although it is the ardent wish of the Administration to dis- 
pose of them. 

Now, selfishly, the investor might take a 4%4 per cent 
guarantee for his railroad security, and let the country take 
over his problem, but he must look further and realize that 
as a citizen and taxpayer he would be called upon to pay, in 
taxes and in the greater transportation costs upon production, 
his share of the extra cost of the government guarantee and 
administration, so that the net result to him of the guarantee 
plan would not better his condition. 

What is the advantage of the guarantee plan to the pri- 
vate citizen who is not a railroad security holder? Those 
who support it admit that private ownership and initiative 
under equitable regulation produce the most efficient and 
economical operating results. 
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On top of that annual guarantee on about eighteen billions 
of dollars of existing railroad property, from six hundred 
million to one billion dollars more would be required an- 
nually for additions and betterments to the roadbed and 
equipment. 

Now, the chief advantage emphasized for the guarantee 
plan is that the government could raise new capital cheaper 
than private corporations, and that by various schemes of 
regional unification the weak roads could be tied to the 
strong, further economies effected, and some element of com- 
petition left. Now, we know that redsonable competition as 
to service and attracting traffic is the best method of keeping 
up the standards and accommodating the public and enforc- 
ing economies, but there must be some appealing force to 
assure such reasonable competition, and the guarantee plan 
on its face does not seem to possess that force. I agree that 
the government could probably raise new capital much 
cheaper for a time than the majority of the railroads, but the 
savings obtained in that way would be easily obliterated by 
extravagance and lack of concentrated and continued re- 
sponsibility under the government guarantee plan with our 
form of government. 

Under the federal control contracts the government allows 
5 per cent on deferred rental payments, and 6 per cent on new 
capital expenditures. This, in substance, shows that the gov- 
ernment financing can become just as costly as that of the 
conservative corporations. We have also seen the strongest 
nations selling bonds at rates as high as those allowed by 
private corporations. Even so able a man as Paul Warburg, 
in suggesting a very attractive guarantee plan, has this to say 
upon the subject as the result of his long experience, both in 
private and government finance: 

“It has been argued that through the use of the Government’s credit, rail- 
roads would procure the necessary funds at a lower rate of interest. As 
against that, we must remember that the excessive use of the government’s 
credit tends to increase the rate at which 2 government borrows. With 
us it would not only affect the rate of the government bonds to be issued 
in refinancing the outstanding railroad securities, estimated at $17,000,- 
000,000, but it would add to the rate to be paid by our government when 
some of our liberty bonds in due course mature and come up for renewal. 
Moreover, the incessant use of government bonds, in order to finance the 
annual requirements for future railroad developments and improvements, 
would have a disastrous effect upon the price and standing of our govern- 
mcnt securities. Granting, however, that some economy could be secured 
by substituting the government borrowing power for that of the railroads, 
it would be insignificant when compared with the increase in cost of 
operation and waste and inefficiency that inevitably would follow govern- 
iment operation.” : 

Shall we, in order to save some small difference between 
the rate which the railroads would pay and the rate the gov- 
ernment would pay on new capital, incur the risks of a guar- 
antee plan? Shall we try to effect a saving in that part of 
the railroad dollar used to pay interest and dividends that 
represents less than 20 per cent of the whole dollar and at the 
outset admit that expenses of operating and other expenses 
(already requiring 80 per cent of that railroad dollar) when 
subject to government dictation, would increase rapidly? 


Guarantee Plan Means Government Ownership 


Let us try to depict the situation in any year when the in- 
come earned was less than the guarantee. How would the 
deficit be made up? Congress would have to appropriate the 
money out of the public treasury and raise the funds by pub- 
lic taxation. If the deficiency ran through several years Con- 
gress would be obliged to make repeated appropriations from 
the public funds to the railroad companies. Instead of get- 
ting the ralroads out of politics we would probably be mak- 
ing them the major issue in national politics. It is difficult 


now for the government Railroad Administration to get from 
Congress the funds needed to meet the government obliga- 
tions to the roads when the government is in complete charge 
of operation and is collecting and disbursing the revenues. 
What would be the situation with eighteen railroad companies 
in full charge of the operations and the revenues, and the gov- 
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ernment called upon to make good their operating deficit? 
Bitter partisan attacks would be made on the corporate man- 
agement for their failure to earn their minimum standard in- 
come, and demands in Congress for investigation of alleged 
extravagance and inefficient management and waste of the 
peoples’ money given to the railroad bondholders and stock- 
holders. 

To my mind the guarantee of railroad income by the gov- 
ernment would inevitably lead to government ownership— 
first of the weak lines, and later of all the lines. It might be 
argued that the government, instead of paying funds out of 
the treasury to the less prosperous companies, would advance 
the rates. But this again, it seems to me, would lead to the 
same sort of bitter political debate and attacks on the cor- 
porate management. It would probably be alleged that these 
weaker roads, knowing that their income would be provided 
by the government in any event, were purposely failing to do 
their best. 

American industry has made its wonderful progress be- 
cause the industries, and the men conducting them, have been 
rewarded for efficiency and penalized for inefficiency. It is 
the fear of failure as well as the hope of reward or commen- 
dation that incites men to do their best. A government 
guarantee on private capital invested in transportation would 
to a large extent remove the fear of failure, but would it be 
in the public welfare, or be helpful to our industries, which 
pay freight rates? If the government could keep rates at a 
level that would provide sufficient revenues for all roads to 
earn their guaranteed income and operating expenses, why 
can we not equally assume that the government will allow 
such adequate rates under a system of government regulation, 
stimulated to economy and efficiency by private ownership 
and initiative, and without the blight of a government 
guarantee ? 

The guarantee is not a solution of this great economic ques- 
tion, but a patch upon it. 


Rehabilitation of Railroad Revenues 
Should Begin at Once 


Don’t let us get frightened about the task of rehabilitating 
railroad credit or imagine that it is an impossible task. It 
is entirely possible if we approach it with the proper methods 
and with equitable legislation. We had a Civil War—its 
cost was heavy. Compared with the aggregate wealth and 
position of our country, each citizen had more national debt 
per capita than we now face. We met the cost and it was 
our pride to steadily reduce our national debt. Following the- 
war period the railroads and the country expanded, and laid 
the foundation for the greatest progress the world ever saw. 
It had some pains and sacrifices, and we cannot escape sim- 
ilar experiences. It is the price of liberty and progress. We 
had weak railroads after the Civil War, but we had a fair 
chance to conduct the railroad business and other industries. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad had ton mile revenues of about 
2% cents, so that it could pay its taxes, expanded its prop- 
erty, and lease or acquire weak roads even in the war period. 
It did this, and gradually reduced the rates as its business 
justified, and its solvency was assured. If the roads are al- 
lowed reasonable rates to properly support the railroad in- 
vestment and service, and these rates are accompanied by 
constructive regulation, the credit of weak roads will, like 
that of so many weak roads in the past, be built up grad- 
ually by the growth of the country without taxing the public 
treasury or breaking down the few fairly strong roads. They 
will also be helped by ability to co-operate in the use of 
service and facilities with the strong roads, and adapt their 
capital and operating outlays to their necessities. 

The root of our difficulty lies in weak railroad credit, and 
Congress must by legislation place the welfare of the public, 
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which is so intimately intertwined with the transportation 
systems, beyond the powers of any state or federal commis- 
sion to disrupt the entire transportation system and invest- 
ment. The way to do this is by a statutory rule that will 
insure adequate rates, and responsible regulation. Without 
such action there can be no railroad financial rehabilitation. 
I suggest that the first step in the program of having the 
roads produce an adequate return upon the investment should 
be taken by the government itself which now has control of 
the railroads. There is no justification in throwing the rail- 
road deficiencies on the backs of the taxpayers through a 
congressional appropriation, and if the government itself, in 
the control of the properties, has not sufficient courage to deal 
with the rate situation as it has dealt with wages and material 
costs, then from what source can we expect the requisite cour- 
age to deal with this great business and financial question? 
While wages and material costs are high, that adjustment of 
the rate structure to existing conditions should be the first 
constructive step in railroad financial rehabilitation, and 
constitutes a necessary preparation for the return of the rail- 
roads to their owners after appropriate legislation. The rail- 
roads of most countries face huge rate increases compared 
with the ante-war period, and our necessary increases being 
smaller than theirs will not place our industries at any dis- 
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advantage compared with those of other war-burdened 
countries. 
Conclusion 

I conclude that the immediate remedy for the railroad sit- 
uation is 

1. Adequate revenues on which the railroad credit may be 
strengthened and the new capital attracted; 

2. Concentrated, responsible national regulation, separated 
as between its executive and administrative functions, and its 
judicial functions, and founded on equitable legislation, that 
will require our regulators to insure strong transportation 
systems, and not weak railroads; 

3. All railroads under public regulation to be authorized 
to lease, acquire or consolidate with any other railroad cor- 
porations, and reasonable co-operation permitted in facilities, 
equipment, and train service; 

4. Regulation of security issues; 

5. Regulation of wages, with the employee, the employer 
and the consumer represented; 

6. Funding of the capital debts incurred during govern- 
ment control. 

7. Rehabilitation of revenues of the existing railroads 
should begin immediately while they are under government 
control. 


New York Central Turntable Has Unique Features 


A Recent Design Has New Type of Disc Bearing Center and Heavy 
Wrought Steel End Trucks 


CENTER BEARING of the flat-disc type with a new form 

of rocker saddle and forged steel end trucks of heavy 

design are novel features embodied in a 100-ft. turn- 
table recently developed by the New York Central Western 
Lines. Some of these features are an elaboration of ideas 
developed on a 90-ft. turntable which has had extended use 
at a number of engine terminals on this road. The table 
is exceptionally heavy, being adequate for a New York 
Central 0-8-8-0 Mallet locomotive weighing 480,000 Ib., 
balanced over the table, or a Coopers E-70 loading for the 
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Arrangement for Applying the Loading to the Center 


single spans. The circular wall is provided with a large 
inspection pit (6 ft. square by 6 ft. 9 in. high) and a 
jacking base is introduced on the circle wall footing directly 
in front of the inspection pit and also circumferentially 
opposite so that the table may be jacked up for a more 
thorough inspection or for the replacement of the end trucks. 

Of particular interest are the reasons given for adopting 
the disc type of center. Briefly, continuous service and low 
maintenance cost are more important than ease of turning 





and therefore low operating cost. It has been the experi- 
ence on this road that under present heavy loadings the 
roller centers used have been too highly stressed, causing 
rapid grinding and wear of both rollers and treads with 
the result that replacement has come too soon. It has also 
been found that the roller centers used have required more 
frequent and careful inspection and maintenance than they 
have received from the roundhouse forces, with the result 
that their operation was not satisfactory. While the roller 
centers unquestionably turn easier than the disc centers when 
new, it was found that poorly-maintained roller centers did 
not turn as easily. Tests made by this road on a number of 
its turntables several years ago and which are recorded in the 
Proceedings of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion for 1916, page 141, confirmed this position. Briefly, 
with electric power costing 4 cents per kw. hr. and the roller 
center in first-class shape the cost for turning an engine 
weighing about 486,000 lb. is one-quarter of a cent, while if 
the center is in poor condition the cost might run as high as 
0.6 cents. For the flat disc center 24 in. in diameter the 
cost is about 0.57 cents. On this basis the cost of turning 
100 engines in 24 hr. would be $0.57, while the cost per 
month would be a little more than $17. In other words 
the cost of operating the turntable, even with a center afford- 
ing increased resistance, is small compared with the cost of 
operating the engine terminal. 

In connection with the turntable, special attention has 
been given to the requirements of the tractor. It was felt that 
it is a serious mistake to provide a tractor of too limited 
capacity, for with it out of service 15 to 20 men may be 
required to turn the table. It is believed that with proper 
attention to this subject there is no more occasion for tractor 
failures on turntables than for failures of the motive power 
on movable bridges. The tractor required for these 100-ft. 
tables is specified to provide a tangential pull of 1,725 Ib., 
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this being the initial friction estimated for a total load on 
the center of 842,000 lb. 


The New Center 


The disc of the center is flat and has only one rubbing 
surface. A vanadium steel bearing casting is attached to 
the under side of the turntable saddle and this bearing cast- 
ing turns on a flat phosphor-bronze disc two feet in diameter 
which is attached to the center pedestal. The vanadium 
steel bearing is attached to the saddle casting by bolts while 
the disc is secured against turning on the pedestal by means 
of keys. 

Special attention was given the manner of lubricating the 
contact between the vanadium steel and phosphor-bronze 
surfaces. Graphite grease is used for this purpose, being 
introduced into grooves cut in the surface of the vanadium 
steel through half-inch pipes leading from grease cups located 
outside the girders. Grease has been used because it was 
felt that for slow motions and heavy pressures a thick lubri- 
cant would be better than oil, since it has less tendency to be 
squeezed out of bearings. 

The table is supported on the center through the use of a 
pin bearing. As seen in the drawing, the loading arrange- 
ment consists of two transverse loading girders connecting 
the two main girders, with two shorter longitudinal girders 
interposed between the two transverse loading girders. These 
two interior loading girders transmit the load of the turn- 
table to the center through the aid of two brackets resting on 
trunnions forming a part of the saddle casting. As a con- 
sequence of this arrangement, the turntable may rock with 
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Details of the Masonry 


the passage of a locomotive over it without introducing any 
eccentric loading on the center. 

The forged steel end carriage is another interesting detail, 
an important feature being the articulating arrangement 
whereby an even distribution of the load on the two wheels is 
obtained. The truck frame is of forged steel made in two 
parts so that it may be bolted around the wheels. The 
middle of the frame carries a four-inch pin which takes the 
load from the girder in direct bearing through a cast steel 
shoe bolted to a bevel plate on the bottom of the girder. 
The shoe has a groove of 4 in. in diameter bored in its 
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under side to fit over the pin, thus affording an effective 
rocker joint with a bearing 1 ft. 7 in. long. The wheels 
are of cast steel 1 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 4 in. thick 
with forged axles 6% in. in diameter. 

The table was designed for unit stresses not to exceed 
12,000 lb. per. sq. in. in tension or compression with other 
stresses in proportion. For designing the end trucks and 
connecting parts the maximum end reaction was increased 
by two axle loads of 70,000 lb. each. When the table is 
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_ The New End Truck 


moving the end trucks were considered as carrying an un- 
balanced load of 80,000 lb. on one end of the table. Pro- 
vision was also made in the design for an end thrust of 
20 per cent of the total live load on the table. 

The total weight of the turntable is 171,927 lb., of which 
145,720 is structural steel in the girders and cross frames, 
etc., and 26,207 lb. in the special castings, forgings, bolts, 
etc. The design of this table was developed under the 
direction of B. R. Leffler, engineer of bridges, New York 
Central Lines West of Buffalo, at Cleveland, Ohio. 





The Black Tom disaster it. New York harbor, on July 
30, 1916, is the subject of a lawsuit which is being tried 
in Jersey City, N. J., this week, wherein 200 witnesses have 
been called. The case is the suit of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company against the Lehigh Valley Railroad to recover 
$2,900,000 for munitions destroyed in the explosion and fire. 
The suit is in the Supreme Court of New Jersey, in which 
court, a jury, in a similar suit a few weeks ago, awarded 
damages of $413,390 to B. H. Howell Son & Co., sugar re- 
finers, for sugar lost in the fire. The defense of the railroad 
company was that the fire started on property not owned 
by it. 














U. S. Official Photo, from U. & U., N. Y. 


One of the 14-inch Naval Guns at Bassons, Gironde, France, 
Prior to Its Being Taken to the Shop to Be Dis- 
mounted for Its Return to the United States 











Hearing at Washington in Railway Mail Pay Case 


Revenues Steadily Decreased Under Space System—New 
Basis and Higher Rates Proposed 


HE HEARING before Attorney-Examiner George N. 
Tr Brown of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
railway mail pay case, which has been in progress at 
Washington since the first week in April, was concluded this 
week. The commission is to render a decision fixing reason- 
able rates for the transportation of mail by railway and pre- 
scribing the method or methods, by weight, or space, or both, 
for calculating the compensation of the railways for carrying 
the mail and the service connected therewith. If the decision 
of the commission shall be adverse to the space system now 
in effect, or if the rates established by it shall be greater or 
less than those now in effect, the postmaster general is re- 
quired by law to readjust the compensation of the carriers 
from the date on which the present rates became effective, 
November 1, 1916. 

Both the railways and the post office department have sub- 
mitted voluminous testimony, and both have submitted plans 
representing their ideas as to the proper methods of compen- 
sation for the transportation of the mails, that of the depart- 
ment providing for a continuation of the present space sys- 
tem, with some modifications, and that of the carriers pro- 
viding for a combination of the space and weight systems 
and greatly increased rates. 

The case has its origin in the law passed by Congress at 
the instance of the post office department on July 28, 1916, 
which provided tentative rates for mail transportation, based 
on 21 cents per 60-foot car mile, subject to review by the 
commission, and authorized the postmaster general, pending 
the decision of the commission, to pay the carriers on the 
basis of the new rates by space, on such routes or systems 
as he should select for a test. Meanwhile the former method 
of paying on the weight basis was to remain in effect. The 
post office department, however, selected practically all of 
the routes for such “test” and put the space system in effect 
on November 1, 1916. Although for a short time the com- 
pensation of the railways under the new basis was increased 
at the rate of about $2,000,000 a year, the department began 
reducing the amount of car space used in such a way as to 
reduce the annual railway mail pay from a maximum of 
$62,750,551 in 1917, to $53,502,591 in 1918, although the 
volume of mail was greatly increased. Although a few mail 
trains were taken off during the war, the railways saved very 
little in operated mileage, and it is not denied that the reduc- 
tion in mail pay was the direct result of the reduction in the 
authorizations of space under the new system. 

One of the ways by which space has been saved has been 
to reduce the amount of mail handling on the cars and to 
send it as storage mail, to be sorted at the terminal upon 
arrival, thereby gaining the advantage of the heavier loading 
in the storage car. 

The post office department has always claimed that the 
method of paying for mail transportation on the basis of 
authorized space afforded a more equitable plan for measur- 
ing the service performed, while the railways opposed it 
both as to the railroads as a whole and as a means of dis- 
tributing the compensation among the different railroads. 
They now contend that the roads which carry the greatest 
density of mail traffic have been penalized both in the rates 
and by the consolidation of a greater volume into the space 
used, with a consequent reduction in pay greater than the 
saving in expenses, while the roads of lighter traffic have 
been penalized because the car space necessarily run is not 
fully used and paid for by the department. 
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For the purpose of presenting the case to the commission 
the month of April, 1917, was selected as a test period, and 
on all the roads the service was measured both on the weight 
and the space basis. The basic statistics thus determined 
have been agreed upon by the carriers and the post office 
department; but different conclusions have been reached from 


‘them because the post office takes the position that it should 


not be charged with any space but that authorized, except in 
mixed cars, while the railroads take the position that all of 
the cars necessarily run in order to furnish the authorized 
space should be paid for by the mail service. For example, 
a 60-foot car is run from Chicago to Omaha. From Chicago 
to Creston, Ia., a unit of 60 feet of space is required and 
authorized, but from Creston to Omaha only a 30-foot unit 
is authorized, because some of the mail has been put off at 
Creston. The car is run through to Omaha and the railroads 
claim it is done necessarily and should be paid for, but the 
department claims that the movement of the empty 30 feet 
of space is “for the convenience of the railroad” or is inci- 
dental to the passenger, baggage or express traffic. Approxi- 
mately 31 per cent of the car space which the railroads find 
it necessary to operate is not covered by authorizations; and 
the post office not only has not paid for it, but at the hear- 
ing objected to its inclusion in the cost studies, except as to 
mixed cars. 

The railroads also contend that the space system lends 
itself to other one-sided interpretations of the law, such as 
holding the authorizations down to an unreasonable minimum 
and making frequent emergency authorizations; authorizing 
small units of space for mail to be divided among several 
routes at a junction point and thereby requiring the railroad 
to haul a car for each route; failure to pay adequately for 
empty return trips, etc. The law provides for authorizations 
of space in units of 3 feet, 7 feet, 15 feet, 30 feet or 60 feet, 
but in making emergency authorizations the department has 
adopted the practice:of authorizing multiples or combina- 
tions of such units in such a way as to save a few feet, as 
by authorizing two 3-foot units instead of one 7-foot unit, or 
two 7-foot units instead of 15 feet, although the railroad 
may have to furnish the larger amount of space. 

The roads also claim that the space system is theoretically 
unsound and does not compensate fairly for the service 
rendered. They say that under the present system mail is 
carried in storage or baggage cars on passenger trains for 
less than freight rates, and less than the railroad’s proportion 
of express rates. 


Mail Rates Less Than Freight 


Traffic men appearing as witnesses at the hearing produced 
elaborate detailed exhibits to show that to a great extent the 
railroads are being paid less for hauling storage mail in 
passenger trains than for merchandise freight in freight 
trains. It was testified that on the petition of the postmaster 
general the Interstate Commerce Commission had authorized 


‘a rating of first class for carload freight shipments of stamps 


and postal cards, but that since the establishment of the 
space basis the department has withdrawn such articles from 
the freight and is now sending them by mail in storage cars 
for less money. 

For the purpose of comparing the revenue on parcel post 
traffic, a crate the size of a 3-foot unit of car space was 
taken to the plant of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, and 
filled with packages ready to mail. The crate held 874 
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pounds, or 146 packages averaging 6 pounds each. Assum- 
ing shipment for 17 large cities to various destinations 
approximately 50, 100, 225, 450 and 650 miles distant, and 
from Chicago to the 30 largest cities in the United States, it 
was shown in one of the exhibits that the average revenue 
when carried as closed pouch mail was $7.79, and when car- 
ried in storage space $5.11, but that if carried, under rates 
in effect in January, 1919, as one shipment of 874 lbs., the 
revenue would have been $10.30 if carried as express, or 
$9.12 if carried as freight. 

The case for the railroads was prepared by the Railway 
Mail Pay Committee, Ralph Peters, New York, chairman, 
and was presented under the direction of its legal committee, 
F. H. Wood, of the Southern Pacific, chairman. Mr. Wood 
conducted the examination for the carriers with the assist- 
ance of other members of the legal committee, which includes 
ae Brown (N. Y. C.), New York; Kenneth F. Burgess 

C. B. & Q.); H. W. Bikle (Pennsylvania); W. A. Cole 
(B. & M.); C. B. Northrup (Southern), and A. P. Russell 
(N. Y., N. H. & H.). The case for the post office depart- 
ment was directed by Joseph Stewart, special assistant to 
the Postmaster General. 

The carriers’ presentation was opened by testimony of 
traffic witnesses, D. M. Goodwyn (L. & N.), for the Southern 
carriers; P. C. Sprague (P. C. C. & St. L.), for the Eastern 
roads, and L. C. Mahoney (C. B. & Q.), for the Western 
lines, who presented voluminous statistics showing that 
present railway mail pay per gross ton-mile is far below first- 
class freight rates, as of April, 1917, when the freight rates 
were much less than at present. 

Probably the most comprehensive statistics of passenger 
train operating costs and revenues ever put together are in- 
cluded in a series of exhibits presented in this case by L. E. 
Wettling, statistician for the railroad committee. Operating 
revenues and expenses for passenger train service were com- 
puted for 140 Class I roads on two different bases, for the 
separation of expenses common to both freight and pas- 
senger service, the basis used by the post office department 
and the basis of road locomotive ton-miles. On the first 
basis passenger train operating expenses were shown to be 
26.58 per cent of the total operating expenses and on the 
second basis 27.79 per cent. 

After reducing the service to equivalent 60-foot car miles 
the operating revenues and expenses per 60-foot car were 
shown on the two bases as follows (cents per mile) : 


Basis No.1 Basis No. 2 
Total passenger train revenue.......cccccccscccces 25.9 25.9 
Total passenger train EXPENSES. ......ccccccccccccs 19.7 20.7 
IC (UNI Se al ao: tac hee aa ecerane aaRare 27.5 27.5 
RY INR, ho oa o/b nisl oe Wicd ab eee Oh lS 20.3 21.3 
EE EE EE AAA EE ET TE 22.1 22.1 
Ce saci ceccen nates el eneebheeeeneed 17.6 18.5 
tt Os. dtknveodadanles cutee saeeavecennes 17.8 17.8 
I IN, 5. ct are gs creak wae ro wl a Was aan ecata 17.8 18.8 


Calculation of Reasonable Revenue 


For all roads in the United States the average passenger 
train revenue per passenger train car mile in 1917 was 29.29 
cents. From this it was calculated that the mail revenue per 
annum necessary to make the mail earnings per used car mile 
equal to the average for the calendar year 1917 would be 
$97,796,749, or 38.4 cents per authorized car mile. This 
was based on 252,195,309 car miles authorized as of March 
27, 1917, plus .91 per cent of this amount for emergency 
authorization, a total of 254,490,286 car miles authorized; 
plus 31.2 per cent of the authorization to cover empty space, 
a total of 333,891,255 car miles. It was also figured that 
to pay expenses, taxes and a 7 per cent return on the invest- 
ment devoted to the raiiway mail service in 1917, based on 
service and costs in April, 1917, would require an annual 
revenue of $93,981,267, or 36.9 cents per authorized car 
mile, on the basis of post office letter of instructions No. 504; 
and $98,895,819, or 38.9 cents, on the locomotive ton-mile 
basis. The mail investment, based on 9.1382 per cent of 
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the passenger train investment, according to the first basis of 
apportionment was $443,629,626, and on the second basis it 
was $463,824,955. For the calendar year 1918, based on 
the service in April, 1917, and on the costs in November, 
1918, the mail revenue necessary to pay expenses, taxes and 
a 7 per cent return on the investment would have been $121,- 
675,988, or 47.8 cents per authorized car mile on the first 
basis and $128,304,700, or 50.4 cents per car mile on the 
second. The average revenue, based on the authorization of 
March 27, 1917, was 7.32 cents per ton-mile and 23.69 per 
60-foot car mile; and based on the authorization of June 30, 
1918, it was 5.91 cents per ton-mile and 23.68 cents per car 
mile. 

One of Mr. Wettling’s exhibits showed that the compensa- 
tion for initial and terminal service for 174 roads in April, 
1918, was 18.55 per cent less than in November, 1916, for 
regular service, while for emergency service it had increased 
55.84 per cent; and the total pay for both line haul and 
initial and terminal service had decreased 14.64 per cent. 
Another exhibit showed the distribution of passenger, express 
and mai! revenues for April, 1917, for all roads in the case 
as follows: Passengers, $55,401,359; excess baggage, $551,- 
039; sleeping cars, $142,078 ; parlor and chair cars, $80,490; 
other passenger train revenues, $589,561; milk, $1,209,824; 
express, $8,315,260, and mail, $4,467,027. Of this last 
amount $4,397,040 was computed on the space basis and 
$69,986 on the weight basis. 

Mr. Wettling also presented exhibits showing the excess 
service performed by the carriers in carrying the mails over 
that authorized. 

A special exhibit for the New England group of railroads 
showed the revenues and expenses per 60-foot car mile on 
the two bases of separating expenses as follows (cents) : 


Basis No.1 Basis No. 2 
Total passenger train freVeNUes. .... ic ccccccccscccces 39 39 
Total. passenger train CaPEMBEs. «6. cccccscsccccess 26.6 27.5 
SES NSS ERP eae re 42 42 
SY IEE aie aiaraswsiae bh nata taorticord icwecn aia’ 27 27.9 
MONOID, 55 A hb ees oor cebac serie teawewess 31.1 31.1 
Re I od ea el a care eee hee 24.8 25.7 
Se NE --s 6. 2k Ses cereutinserwisccsecseneer eines 20.8 20.8 
DS MONEE. 45.5 ota sen erhenens ced smmeRimikenads 25.4 26.2 


On both bases each of the New England roads was shown 
to be losing money on the railway mail service. 


Traffic Increases; Mail Pay Reduced 


An exhibit presented by W. A. Worthington, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Company, illustrates graphically 
the disparity in growth between railway mail pay and that in 
other sources of railway revenue since 1900, when the Wol- 
cott-Loud commission reached the conclusion that railway 
mail pay was not then excessive, and also the effect of the 
space basis in actually reducing the compensation for mails, 
notwithstanding the fact that while the space basis has been 
in force the volume of mail has been the greatest on record, 
as stated in the annual reports of the Postmaster General. 
Under the old weight basis there was an automatic decrease 
in the ton-mileage rate as density of traffic increased, yet the 
mail pay was also subjected to several reductions after 1907. 

From 1900 to 1917 the railway mail pay increased from 
$37,315,725 to $62,750,551, but in the calendar year 1918 
it had fallen to $53,502,591. Express revenue, however, was 
over four times as great in 1918 as in 1900, passenger and 
freight revenue were each over three times as great in 1918 
as in 1900, and operating expenses in 1918 were over four 
times as great as in 1900. The operating ratio had increased 
from 64.65 to 81.25 and railway taxes were nearly five times 
as great. 

In another exhibit Mr. Worthington showed that while the 
volume of mail as measured by total postal revenues had 
more than trebled, increasing from $102,354,579 in 1900 to 
$344,475,962 in the year ending June 30, 1918 (excluding 
$44,500,000 due to increased postage rates) the payments to 
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railroads had increased only from $37,315,724 to $56,- 
418,781, and the total postal “expenses, excluding payments 
to railroads, had increased from $70,424,543 to $260,788,020. 
The percentage of postal revenues paid the railroads was 
only 36.46 in 1900, but this had been steadily decreased to 
16.38 in 1918. Meanwhile the percentage of postal revenues 
absorbed by expenses other than payments to railroads had 
increased from 68.8 to 75.7. 

Mr. Worthington also showed that while freight revenues 
per train mile had increased from $1.65 in 1890 to $4.60 in 
1917, and passenger revenues per train mile had increased 
from $1.08 to $1.70, the operating expenses and taxes per 
train mile had increased from $1 to $2.48. 

For the Class I roads mail revenue in 1918 under the 
space basis was 13 per cent less than in 1916 under the 
weight system, while express revenue was 40 per cent greater, 
passenger revenue 46 per cent greater, and freight revenue 
35 per cent greater. While operating expenses had increased 
70 per cent, the operating ratio had increased 24 per cent, and 
the net operating revenue had decreased 27 per cent. 

Another exhibit illustrates the monthly fluctuations during 
1916, 1917 and 1918, in revenues from express and mail, the 
former being directly responsive to increases in traffic, while 
the latter was not only not responsive but actually declined 
as traffic increased, because no additional pay was allowed 
to the carriers as the load in the car became greater. 

As of March 27, 1917, the total mail pay on the space 
basis (excluding closed pouch service) was $56,943,826, of 
which $43,705,001 was for R. P. O. service and $13,238,825 
for mail storage car service, which represents over one-half 
of the mail ton-mileage. A total of 366,318,887 ton-miles 
of mail was handled in R. P. O. service and 411,317,318 in 
storage car service. The average tonnage per 60-foot car 
was 2 and per storage car 6.69, an average of 3.18 tons per 
car. The average pay on the space basis was 23.89 cents 
per 60-foot car and 11.93 cents per ton-mile for R. P. O. 
service and 21.54 cents per 60-foot car and 3.22 cents per 
ton-mile for storage car service. The average was 23.30 cents 
per car and 7.32 cents per ton-mile. 


Greatest Reduction on Heavy Traffic Routes 


The annual railway mail pay on the basis of a weighing 
in April, 1917, would have been at the rate of $69,546,909. 
The annual pay on the basis of the actual space pay as of 
April, 1917, was $60,498,840, a decrease of 13 per cent. On 
some of the principal roads, carrying the bulk of the traffic, 
the percentage of decrease was much greater. For the Union 
Pacific the reduction on account of the introduction of the 
space system was $1,192,277 per annum, or 40.2 per cent. 
For the Southern Pacific the reduction was 34.4 per cent. 
While the average space pay per ton-mile was 7.32 cents, it 
was as low as 3.82 in the Union Pacific, and it was 10.33 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco. 

An exhibit covering 17 of heavy traffic routes showed the 
average pay per ton-mile to be 4.09 cents, 9.03 cents for 
R. P. O. service and 2.8 cents for storage and closed pouch 
service. While these routes carry nearly one-half of the 
total mail traffic they received only 27 per cent of the total 
pay. 

It was also brought out in connection with the exhibits 
that the increase in the ton-mileage of mail of 202.91 per cent 
since 1900, when the Wolcott-Loud commission held that 
the mail pay was not excessive, would have made the annual 
mail revenue for 1917 $98,640,000 if the rate per ton-mile 
had fallen 5 per cent, the same as the fall in the average 
freight rate per ton-mile; that it would have been $110,000,- 
000 if the rate per ton-mile had risen 6 per cent with the 
average passenger rate; that it would have been $141,440,000 
if the mail pay rate had increased in the same ratio as ex- 
press revenue, or $126,960,000 if it had increased in pro- 
portion to the passenger revenue; or $103,840,000 if there 
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had been no reduction in revenue per ton-mile after the 
commission had made its report showing the rates not to be 
excessive. 

Mr. Worthington presented a*statement, made up from 
the records of the Post Office Department, showing that in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, the periodicals shipped 
by the Post Office Department on freight trains amounted 
to 50,971,929 ton-miles. The average haul was 883 miles; 
average railway pay per ton-mile, 1.518 cents; average load 
per car, 17 tons, and average railway pay per 40-ft. car per 
mile 25.88 cents. This would be equal to 38.70 cents per 
60-ft. car. 


The Carriers’ Plan 


’ Mr. Worthington also presented the carriers’ plan for com- 
puting railway mail pay, under which about 40 per cent of 
the total compensation would be on the space basis and the 
remainder on the weight basis, and which it is estimated 
would produce an annual revenue of $95,034,182. This plan 
has been approved by the Railway Mail Pay Committee, the 
Railroad Administration, and the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association. The plan is based on the fact that rail- 
way mail transportation in part represents the furnishing 
of traveling post offices which cannot be adequately paid for 
on the basis of the weight of the mails, and in part the 
hauling of mail in storage cars, for which the carriers declare 
that the space basis is neither fair to the railroads as a whole 
nor to the individual roads, because it gives no consideration 
to the loading of cars. Therefore the space basis is proposed 
for that portion of R. P. O. and apartment cars that is made 
up of distributing facilities and in which the weight carried 
is practically negligible, and the weight basis is proposed 
for storage mail and that carried in R. P. O. or apartment 
cars outside of the space devoted to distributing facilities. 
Under the old plan about 10 per cent of the mail pay was 
computed on the space basis. 

The proposed space rates for the distributing facilities are 
based upon passenger train revenues per car mile and are, 
therefore, flexible, in that they may be changed from time 
to time as passenger train car mile revenues materially in- 
crease or decrease, should the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion determine a change to be necessary. 

A rate of 5% cents per ton-mile was proposed as a proper 
rate for weight, to apply to about 97 per cent of the total ton- 
mileage. But, on the ground that such a flat rate, while 
applicable to storage mail, was insufficient when applied to 
light tonnage in apartment cars, closed pouch service, etc., 
and would not compensate for differences in the length of 
haul, the carriers proposed an initial rate of 45 cents per 
ton-mile for the first 100 miles or less on a line of road.* This 
would increase the rate per ton-mile on the routes of light 
traffic density, and for the short line roads and would com- 
pensate for shorter hauls. For closed pouch service, which 
is used especially on the short lines and involves a great deal 
of labor for handling and much unused space, an additional 
service rate of 3 cents per train mile was suggested. The 
percentage of increase proposed over the former weight basis, 
because of the increased cost of operation, is 36.6 per cent. 

The proposed rate of 5% cents per ton-mile as applied to 
storage mail, with an average load of 6.7 tons and a tare 
of 50 tons per car, produces a revenue of 36.8 cents per car 
mile or 6.5 mills per gross ton-mile for loaded movement 
and 5.7 mills after allowing 15 per cent empty haul. The 
post office department in the year ending June 30, 1918, 
paid for the transportation of periodicals shipped by freight 
7 mills per gross ton-mile, or 25.88 cents per 40-foot car- 
mile. 

Following Mr. Worthington’s testimony a number of mail 
traffic managers testified as to the practical administration 
of the space basis by the post office department; and repre- 
sentatives of the New England roads presented a request for 
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special compensation due to higher operating costs. B. M. 
Robinson, president of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, testified on behalf of the short lines. 

The carriers’ plea in detail is as follows: 

The rates proposed herein are submitted as basic rates 
predicated on conditions prior to January 1, 1918, and should 
be increased 30 per cent to absorb subsequent increase in 
cost of operation. 

The transportation of the mail to be paid for on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


Rates FOR WEIGHT CARRIED 


The rates for all routes of all classes shall be as follows: 

Forty-five cents per ton-mile for the first hundred ton- 
miles or less per mile of railroad per annum on each mail 
route, and 514 cents for each additional ton-mile for each 
route 


SERVICE RATE FOR CLOSED PoucH SERVICE 


On short line railroads or branch trains of other railroads, 
and on other trains of other railroads not above designated, 
where there are no postal clerks on the train and the mails 
are carried in the baggage car handled exclusively by the 
baggageman, with record thereof at local stations, and the 
handling does not partake of the character of compact load- 
ing, as with storage mail for stowing in the baggage cars, an 
additional service rate of 3 cents per train mile shall be paid. 


METHOD FOR WEIGHING 


All weights to be taken for a period of 35 consecutive 
days, beginning with the second Tuesday in September of 
each year, or at such other representative period as may be 
prescribed, and a daily average for that period to be ascer- 
tained by the following method: readjustment of pay upon 
the rates prescribed to be made by the Postmaster General 
retroactively from July 1, of each year. 

All weights to be taken at railroad stations by railroad 
employees where practicable; where their duties render it im- 
practicable and the work of weighing shall require additional 
force, they shall be employed and paid by the railroad com- 
pany after agreement has been reached between the Post 
Office Department and the railroad company as to the number 
of such employees necessary for that purpose. 

The railroads to furnish trucks and scales at their expense. 

The Post Office Department during the weighing shall have 
access to and supervision of the actual weighing under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Postmaster General. 

The Postmaster General shall prescribe and furnish the 
forms upon which the weights shall be reported, and he shall 
make the necessary tabulations and computations and an- 
nounce the average weights upon which payment shall be 
made. 

The railroad companies may be furnished with duplicate 
reports by their employees, and shall be furnished with tabu- 
lated statements of the weights as computed by the Post 
Office Department. 


RATES FOR DISTRIBUTING FACILITIES 


The linear feet of distributing facilities in postal cars and 


apartment cars, as now constructed under Post Office De- 
partment standards, shall be paid for at the following rates: 


35-37 ft. distributing facilities, 17.8c. per car mile, provided in 60-ft. car. 

30 ft. distributing facilities, 15.3c. per car mile, provided in 60-ft. car. 

25 ft. distributing facilities, 12.8c. per car mile, provided in 60-ft. car. 

i7 ft. distributing facilities, 10.7c. per car mile, provided in 30-ft. apart- 
ment car. 

14 ft. distributing facilities, 
ment car. 

11 ft. distributing facilities, 
ment car. 

8 ft. distributing facilities, 
ment car. 


For existing 70 ft. R. P. O. cars (40 ft. to 42 ft. distribut- 
ing facilities) the rate of pay will be 20.3 cents per car mile. 
Space for distributing facilities, according to the rate scale 


8.8c. per car mile, provided in 25-ft. apart- 


6.9c. per car mile, provided in 20-ft. apart- 


5.6c. per car mile, provided in 15-ft. apart- 
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prescribed, shall be paid for over the necessary operating run 
of car computed on a round trip basis, according to the max- 
imum needed by the Post Office Department for distribution 
on such car run. 

The foregoing rates are for railroad transportation service 
only, and do not include messenger or cartage service to and 
from post offices or to and from other railroad stations. 

A differential of 33 1-3 per cent should be added for the 
New England lines, including Long Island, on account of 
higher operating cost. 


Post Office Department Estimates 


The Post Office Department introduced exhibits estimat- 
ing the expenses of the principal roads for April, 1917, and 
after allowing a net income of 2.72 cents per car mile, as 
representing the rate which it said the railroads derive from 
express, arrived at a figure of $54,415,778 as a fair estimate 
of the total railway mail pay for a year, or 21.57 cents per 
60-foot car mile. Applying 21.5 cents (and proportionate 
rates for various units of space) to the authorizations of 
March 27, 1917, produced a total annual révenue of $53,- 
088,250. 

The plan proposed by the Post Office Department for the 
continuance of the space basis contains certain modifications 
as compared with the present system, some of which were 
made during the course of the hearing as concessions to meet 
objections made by the railroads. The first witness for the 
department said that the space plan as at present operated 
was satisfactory, and he had only two changes to suggest, one 
to apply the system of using combinations or multiples of 
the space units to the regular authorizations as well as to 
emergency authorizations, and another to make separate 
contracts for side and terminal service. In the course of the 
rebuttal testimony the “improved” plan was submitted, elim- 
inating the proposal for using multiple units. The proposed 
plan provides as follows: ? 


Post Office Department’s Plan 
The space basis, as provided in the Act of July 28, 1916, 
shall be continued, subject to the following modifications: 
REGULAR AUTHORIZATIONS 


1. All regular authorizations for cars may be changed 
or discontinued at divisional points in accordance with the 
needs of the service; and for this purpose a divisional point 
is defined as one where the railroad company performs switch- 
ing service in connection with passenger train service; but a 
change in an apartment car authorization may not be made 
at such point when the operating conditions of the train in 
question will not permit it. 


EMERGENCY AUTHORIZATIONS 


2. All units of space needed to supplement regular author- 
izations of space shall be units of 3, 7, 15 or 30 feet, without 
duplication or grouping, and such units shall be discontinued, 
increased or decreased at any point where a fluctuation jn 
the volume of mail carried permits of a change from one unit 
to another. 

3. Whenever a regularly authorized unit of storage or 
closed pouch space, combined with an emergency unit, neces- 
sitates the use of more than 30 feet of linear space in a bag- 
gage or storage car furnished exclusively for the use of the 
mail, a 60-foot car will be requested of the railroad company 
and paid for on the basis of the round trip, provided it is 
not used by the carrier in the opposite direction. 

4. Whenever a regular authorization is exceeded on 60 
per cent or more of the trips during a period of 30 consecu- 
tive days, the next higher unit shall be authorized. This rule 
will not be applied in the month. of December. 


UNDERSIZE Cars 


5. Where a railway post office car or any apartment car 
is deficient in length, but otherwise standard, it will be paid 
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for pro rata. 
portion of a foot will be regarded as a full foot. 
of a foot or less will be disregarded. 

DEFICIENCY IN STORAGE SPACE 


6. Where a railway post office car or apartment car is 
of standard length, but deficient in storage space, it will be 
paid for pro rata in the same manner as cars deficient in 


length. 


In computing the pay for such cars the major 
One-half 


OVERSIZE CARS 


7. Whenever an oversize car is furnished, storage units 
may be authorized therein on the basis of actual measurement. 
SIDE, TERMINAL AND TRANSFER CARS 

8. Where the railroad companies are required by the Post 
Office Department to perform side, terminal or transfer 
service, they shall be compensated separately from the line 
rate for such service (other than that performed in or directly 
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contiguous to railway terminals and depots, unless otherwise 
provided for), in the amount paid therefor to contractors and 
for the value of the actual time of their employees while 
engaged in the carriage of the mails, including reasonable 
cost of vehicular service that may be necessary. 

9. Where railroad companies contract for such service 
such contracts shall be let to the lowest responsible bidder 
upon advertisement. 

10. Readjustment for such service shall be made annually 
and the companies shall furnish to the Postmaster General 
statements in detail showing the cost of the service rendered 
on such forms and in such manner as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may prescribe. 


MERGER OF RATES 


11. The initial and terminal allowances shall be merged 
with the line rate. 


The Progress of Electric Locomotive Design’ 


Knowledge of Design Essential to Intelligent Consideration of 
Electric Operation Possibilities 


By W. B. Potter and S. T. Dodd 


Railway and Traction Engineering Department, General Electric Company 


COMPARISON OF AMERICAN electric locomotive develop- 
A ment with European, and particularly Continental, 
shows a characteristic difference in the method of 
transmitting the power of the motor to the driving wheels. 
In America the success attained with the many heavy high- 
speed motor cars, and the utilization of these cars in many 
cases for hauling trains, naturally led to the building of 
similar equipment for locomotive purposes only. This type 
of locomotive is the most economical design, but as the trac- 
tive effort is transmitted through the truck center pin, this 
type is commonly limited to a weight of about 60 tons. For 
heavier locomotives of this type, weighing from 60 to 100 
tons, the two trucks are usually connected and the tractive 
effort transmitted directly through the trucks instead of 
through the locomotive frame. 

The Continental designers, having had little experience 
with heavy motor car equipment, were skeptical of gearing 
and the practice of mounting motors directly on the axle. 
Their efforts have been mainly directed toward substituting 
the electric motor for the steam locomotive cylinder, retaining 
all of the side rods and adding a few more. There is a 
difference, however, between driving side rods from a steam 
piston and from a motor-driven crank, which does not seem 
to have been fully appreciated. In a steam engine the max- 
imum stresses end-pin pressures, so far as the driving power 
is concerned, may be predetermined from the piston area and 
steam pressure. In ar electric locomotive, however, having 
a motor-driven crank and side rods, the maximum stresses 
are influenced by variations in the wheel centers and the 
wear of bearings. The methanical design must be strong 
enough to withstand the driving torque at a 45 deg. angle 
from the center, and at as much less angle as may result from 
the variations. As an extreme illustration, with one side 
stripped and the other on dead center, the stresses would be 
in excess of any practicable design. 

The Continental locomotives show many variations of the 
side rod drive, both with the jack cranks direct driven by 
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the motor through parallel rods or by means of gearing. 
Comparing only the most important trunk line electrifications 
in Europe and America, we find that out of nine European 
railroads operating 210 locomotives, there are represented 
28 different types, while out of 14 American railroads operat- 
ing 364 locomotives only 21 types are represented. The cause 
for this difference is to be found in the historical development 
which we have sketched above and in the fact that the Amer- 
ican development has largely been determined by commercial 
reasons. 

The design of American locomotives for slow-speed freight 
and passenger service has been influenced largely by the heavy 
motor car with motors geared directly to the driving axle. 
A gearless motor which could develop as tractive effort a 
proportion of the weight on the axle comparable to the geared 
motor would furnish a still simpler design. Recent develop- 
ments along this line indicate the possibility of such a gear- 
less slow-speed locomotive at a comparable price. 

The design of electric locomotives for high-speed pas- 
senger service at 60 to 80 miles per hour is a more compli- 
cated problem. A substantial saving through the elimination 
of turn-tables and incident delays being obtained by design- 
ing the locomotive double ended and capable of running 
equally well in both directions, this desirable requirement 
involves features of design differing from that of a steam 
locomotive built for operation in one direction only. A fea- 
ture in the design of a double-ended locomotive is to control 
the lateral oscillation and to minimize its effect on the track. 
This characteristic is more in evidence on tangent track where 
the flanges of the guiding wheels are free to move within the 
clearance, than on curves where the flanges of these wheels 
bear firmly against the outer rail. This characteristic also 
appears, though in a different form, in the single-ended steam 
locomotive, as the front and rear ends are not both subjected 
to the reactionary influence of two guiding trucks. In any 
event, the wheels at the front and rear ends of the locomotive 
must be relied upon to withstand the effect of these lateral 
oscillations. 

In a double-ended locomotive, with guiding trucks at 
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each end, any lateral oscillation will deliver a thrust at the 
truck center plate both at the front and rear ends. The roll 
of the locomotive body has little tendency to transfer weight 
to the outside guiding wheels and, therefore, has but little 
effect in holding down the outer rail. The lateral movement 
of the locomotive, however, does increase the weight trans- 
ferred to the outside guiding wheels in proportion to the 
height the center plate is raised above the rail head. ‘The 
problem presented is to design a double-end locomotive with 
leading and trailing trucks, which shall have sufficient guid- 
ing force for the front end and with such characteristics as 
to minimize the cause and effect of lateral oscillations. 

To minimize the cause of lateral oscillations the front and 
rear trucks should be restrained so far as possible from any 
individual movement, other than that essential to proper 
guiding of the locomotive. Experience has demonstrated 
that a two-axle truck with an articulated connection accom- 
plishes this desired result much more effectually than either 
a two-axle bogie or pony truck. To minimize the effect of 
lateral oscillations the characteristics should be such that the 
truck will allow a time element during delivery of the thrust 
against the rail head and such that any lateral thrust at the 
center pin will produce a large vertical component at the outer 
guiding wheels. Raising the bearing point or center plate 
of guiding trucks to 60 in. or 70 in. above the rail head 
has shown by tests that these characteristics can be obtained 
in that manner. What we wish to do is to direct attention 
to the fact that a successful double-ended high-speed locomo- 
tive can only be obtained by a proper study of the front and 
rear trucks. 

For high speed passenger service with speeds of the order 
of 60 to 80 m.p.h. if a locomotive is equipped with geared 
motors the gear reduction approaches a small ration, if the 
armature is to be kept within practical rotative speeds. This 
presents all the disadvantages of increased weight due to 
gears with their cost of maintenance without the compensat- 
ing advantage of the increase in tractive effort usually gained 
by gear reduction. Consequently, it appears to us that for 
such speeds and for such service the gearless motor with the 
armature mounted directly on the axle presents the best solu- 
tion. The bipolar gearless motors on the New York Central 
Railroad, which have been in service for twelve years, have 
shown very low maintenance costs. 


Collection of Current 


The trolley pole and wheel which has so well served the 
electric railway is not well adapted for the heavy service we 
have been considering, nor is it a convenient device for move- 
ment in both directions. The pantograph collector, which 
requires no attention on reverse movement, has long been 
used, but it is only within the past few years that its capacity 
as a collecting device has been fully demonstrated. Rolling 
and sliding contracts have both been tried, with results dis- 
tinctly in favo rof the sliding. The wear of the working 
conductor or trolley wire is due far more to the destruction 
by arcs at the point of contact than from the mechanical fric- 
tion, hence it is most important that the wire be so supported 
as to eliminate any rigid spots which are the usual cause of 
this arcing. The wire should be lifted slightly and really 
supported by the collector rather than that the collector should 
run underneath a wire held in rigid relation to its support. 
Lubrication of the collecting surface not only reduces the 
wear but seems to slightly improve the contact, presumably 
because of less tendency to chatter than with bare metal. The 
amount of current that can be successfully collected seems 
limited only by the current capacity of the working con- 
ductor. Tests have shown no arcing at the contact with 3,000 
amp. at 30 m. p. h., and 2,000 amp. has been collected with 
equal success at over 60 m. p. h. A copper conductor with 
copper wearing strips on the collector has been found to 
give the best results. Measurements taken on the St. Paul 
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railroad indicate the working conductor will have a life of 
over 100 years before it will have to be replaced because of 
wear. 


Regeneration 


Regeneration as used in this connection implies the use of 
electric braking and the utilization of the energy in the 
train as electric power, which is fed back into the distribut- 
ing system. The train on a aown grade drives the motors as 
generators, which is comparable to the action of falling water 
in a hydro-electric power station. Regeneration is of special 
advantage in the long grades encountered in mountain dis- 
tricts. Grades of 20 to 50 miles in continuous length are 
found on almost all the railway lines crossing the cont- 
nental divide. It eliminates the surging in the train and 
the variations of speed which are encountered in holding 
the train by air brakes. In addition to this, the wear of 
prake shoes is eliminated and the delays which are often 
due to overheated brake shoes on long grades are also 
avoided. ‘The electric braking takes place entirely at the 
front end of the train, taking up all slack and permits the 
air reservoirs to remain fully charged in reserve for emer- 
gency. 

The amount of power returned to the trolley by regenera- 
tion varies with the amount of the grade and.the type of 
train. On specific tests it has been shown that a train on a 
2 per cent grade has regenerated 42 per cent of the power 
required to pull the same train up the grade. On a 1.66 
per cent grade 23 per cent has been regenerated. The rec- 
ords for a particular month over the entire Rocky Mountain 
division of the C., M. & St. P. for both freight and passenger 
trains show that the regeneration was equivalent to 11.3 per 
cent of total power used. 


Conclusion 


On locomotives for freight and slow speed passenger serv- 
ice it seems probable that the use of geared motors mounted 
directly on the axle will be continued. On locomotives for 
high speed passenger work the motors will presumably have 
some type of gearing or preferably be of gearless design. 
The characteristics of the guiding trucks in their design and 
method of attachment are important for high speed running. 

We find that incidental difficulties in connection with 
operation of heavy service electrically are being solved. The 
collection of any reasonable amount of current from an over- 
head conductor offers no difficulty; while regeneration solves 
in a practical manner the problem of braking on long grades 
and returning the available power to the power system in- 
stead of wasting it in brake shoes. 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Three Months’ Deficit $192,000,000; May Ask for Larger 






Appropriation; Rate Advance Deferred 


HE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION is likely to ask Congress 
Tt for an appropriation of $1,000,000,000 instead of the 
$750,000,000 which was lost in the filibuster of last 
session. The President has called Congress to meet in extra 
session on May 19 and its first work after organization will 
be to take up the necessary appropriation bills which failed 
of passage. While the Railroad 
announced any change in its figure, it will be necessary 
to present its request anew and it is now engaged in a re- 
consideration of the various items that represent its needs 
for money and that will be shown in the new statement to 
Congress. As an additional deficit of $192,000,000 has 
accumulated in the three months since the figures on which 
its first request was based were made up, and as the April 
reports are liable to increase this by another $50,000,000 
or so, while the revised returns for 1918 show the deficit 
for that year to have been $226,000,000 instead of $196,- 
000,000 as estimated then, it is believed that a billion dol- 
lars is a conservative estimate, although the capital expendi- 
tures program has been curtailed by the lack of funds. 

While there has been much discussion of the need for an ad- 
vance in rates and most railroad men are inclined to the be- 
lief that such a step will be necessary, Mr. Hines has thus far 
deferred a decision on the matter until better information 
as to the probable results for the year as a whole is avail- 
able. ‘There is still hope that tonnage may be considerably 
increased later in the year and it might be a more propitious 
time to take up the rate question more definitely after an 
appropriation based on present and past conditions has been 
granted. 

The passage of the appropriation bill will make it un- 
necessary to issue any more certificates of indebtedness after 
those applied for to take care of the present requirements 
have been issued unless the appropriation should be delayed. 

The Railroad Administration has no other legislation to 
propose except the appropriation bill, but Congress is ex- 
pected to take up at an early date the question of a per- 
manent solution of the railroad problem and undoubtedly 
a large number of bills dealing with the subject will be in- 
troduced at the opening session. 


Mr. Hines Explains Financial Situation 


. The aggregate deficit of the Railroad Administration for 
the first three months of 1919, after allowing for the rental 
due the railroad companies, the expenses of the Railroad 
Administration, the operation of inland waterways and some 
incidental items, was $192,000,000, according to a state- 
ment authorized by Director General Hines. This figure 
is reached, he explained, by comparison with three-twelfths 
of the standard return for a year, although the average net 
operating income during the three-year test period for Janu- 
ary, February and March was less than that amount. Mr. 
Hines’ statement did not give the figures for March, which 
show a net operating income for the Class I roads and the 
switching and terminal companies of $10,924,000, or 82.5 
per cent less than for March, 1918. The three-year average 
for March was $68,251,000. For three months the net 
operating income was $39,813,000, as compared with an 
average for the corresponding months of the test period of 
$172,798,000, while three-twelfths of the standard return 
for a year for the roads under federal control would be 
about $232,000,000. 

Mr. Hines also stated that practically complete returns 
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for 1918 now show the deficit for the year to have been 
$226,000,000 so that the total deficit up to April 1, since the 
government took over the roads is $418,000,000. 

The fact that his statement was somewhat less conserva- 
tive than some previous financial statements of the Rail- 
road Administration gave an impression that he might be 
preparing the public mind for an advance in rates, but he 
said it is now impossible to make any confident statement 
as to the results for the year as a whole and that his own 
judgment is that conditions are too abnormal to serve as a 
basis for any general change in the level of rates and that 
it is preferable to defer action on that subject until further 
information is available. The statement follows: 

“T believe it is highly important to keep the public as 
fully informed as practicable as to the financial results of 
the Railroad Administration. Practically complete account- 
ing for the calendar year 1918 has just been accomplished 
and tentative results for the months of January, February 
and March, 1919, have become available. I take advantage 
of the first opportunity after an extensive trip in the West 
to put,a summary of these results before the public. 

“The results for the calendar year 1918 show that at 
December 31, 1918, the deficit incurred by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for that year after deducting the rental due 
the railroad companies amounted to $226,000,000. This 
included the expenses of the central and regional adminis- 
trations, and also included the operations of the inland water- 
ways under control of the Railroad Administration as well 
as the incidental and miscellaneous items which must be 
taken into account in a complete statement. There remained 
comparatively small amounts of back pay for the calendar 
year 1918 which were not charged into the accounts for 
that year but which have largely been charged into the three 
months ending with March, 1919. 

“For the months of January, February and March, 1919, 
the aggregate deficit incurred, after deducting the rental due 
the railroad companies, was approximately $192,000,000. 
This figure includes not only the Class I railroads, but all 
other railroads under Federal control, the expenses of the 
central and regional administrations, the operation of inland 
waterways under control of the Railroad Administration 
as well as some incidental and miscellaneous items. In ar- 
riving at this figure there has been charged against each 
of these months one-twelfth of the annual rental for the 
railroads. Generally speaking, these three months have 
always earned much less than three-twelfths of the return 
for the year so that a substantially less charge of rental into 
these months would not be inappropriate. Still it seems 
preferable to charge a full one-twelfth of the rental into each 
of these months rather than to run the risk of an impression 
arising that there is any disposition to under-state the actual 
results. To a large extent the unfavorable results for Janu- 
ary, February and March are due to the fact that business 
has fallen off and that expenses could not be correspondingly 
readjusted so that the loss largely arises in connection with 
the period of readjustment through which the country is 
going. Industrial .enterprises generally have suffered em- 
barrassment on account of the fact that business has been 
curtailed so much more rapidly than expenses could be 
curtailed. The railroad business is probably in its nature 
less elastic than any other business and shows more unfavor- 
ably the embarrassments of readjustment. 

“Since the first of the year I have conferred repeatedly 
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with the regional directors and I have also conferred with 
nearly all the federal managers in the United States on the 
subject of costs. The entire railroad organization has been 
and is working most earnestly to readjust these costs to meet 
the present conditions, but the nature of the railroad busi- 
ness whether under private or public control is such that to 
a very large extent it is impossible to offset loss in business 
by a corresponding reduction in costs. On the other hand 
when there shall be a substantial increase in business the 
revenues therefrom will be largely reflected in the net be- 
cause the costs will not be correspondingly increased. It 
is believed that this improvement will be considerably em- 
phasized by reason of the fact that maintenance work has 
been carried forward during the favorable weather of Janu- 
ary, February and March, on a liberal basis despite unfavor- 
able business and this should be reflected in a saving in 
maintenance costs later in the year. 

“While passenger business for the three months was only 
slightly less than last year, the loss in freight business was 
much more pronounced, as is shown by the following table: 


ToraL Net Ton Mites 1n THOUSANDS 
(Revenue and Non-Revenue) 


1919 1918 1917 
ipamery RE eee 30,383,169 27,619,867 32,652.616 
ebruary ...+.-+- 25,681,943 29,678,260 28,386,351 
MON csccescxane BORO 37,706,100 31,674,619 


“The figures for 1919 are strictly comparable with those 
for 1918, but the 1917 figures do not include all the large 
roads in federal operation. In order to put all three reports 
on a conveniently comparable basis, the net ton miles per 
mile of road per day are given in the following table: 


Net Ton Mires Per Mite or Roap Per Day 


(Revenue*and Non-Revenue) 
1919 1918 1917 
qaneery ecvbbduteackooweeds 4,275 3,878 4,770 
De ccsnceesegavanneed 4.002 4,591 4,511 
NS ec iad ae a Sa 4,059 5,273 5,192 


“Tt is impossible on the basis of these three months to pre- 
dict the results for the year as a whole, although it is be- 
lieved the results will be very much less unfavorable if as 
seems to be generally anticipated there shall be an important 
resumption of business later in the year, especially if the 
great crops now in prospect shall be realized. 

“On the trip in the West which I have just completed I 
have found the most pronounced optimism on the part of 
business and agricultural interests generally which gives a 
reasonable basis for hoping for an enlarged business that 
will be relatively profitable to the railroads since handling 
it should not correspondingly increase their costs. But while 
it is proper to mention these factors, it must be admitted 
that in the midst of the present period of post-war readjust- 
ment it is impossible to make any confident statement as to 
the results of railroad operations for the remainder of this 
calendar year. 

“The present unfavorable results naturally lead to agita- 
tion of the question whether there ought to be an increase 
in rates. My own judgment is that the present conditions 
are too abnormal to serve as a basis for any general change 
in the level of rates and that it is preferable to defer action 
on that subject until there shall have been a fuller oppor- 
tunity to get a more reliable, and possibly a more normal, 
measure of the conditions, meanwhile resorting to every 
practicable economy, studying the situation with the greatest 
care, and keeping the public fully informed as to develop- 
ments. 

“There has not been included in the months of January, 
February and March the sum of approximately $6,000,000 
per month for back pay on account of wage orders recently 
issued to put into effect recommendations of the Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions which were made 
upon proceedings pending before it during the war, such 
wage orders being necessary as heretofore explained to com- 
plete the war cycle of wages to which the government was 
necessarily committed during the war. These amounts of 
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back pay will appear in the next few months and of course 
will result in diminishing operating income for those months. 

“One other item needs to be mentioned. Under the con- 
tract made between the government and the American Rail- 
way Express Company in the summer of 1918 the govern- 
ment undertook to assume any operating deficit which the 
express company might incur during government control. 
Such operating deficit for the first year will not be ascertain- 
able or technically chargeable against the Railroad Adminis- 
tration until the end of 12 months from the effective date 
of the contract, i. e., July 1, 1918. The amount of this 
deficit, however, should be borne in mind. For the six 
months ending December 31, 1918, such deficit was approxi- 
mately $9,500,000 and for the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1919 (including allowance for back pay to be here- 
after paid on account of those months) it is roughly esti- 
mated that such deficit will be approximately $5,040,000, 
making the operating deficit now in sight for the first eight 
months of the year which will end June 30, 1919, approxi- 
mately $14,540,000. It can reasonably be assumed that this 
additional expenditure will have to be incurred by the Rail- 
road Administration on account of the eight months in ques- 
tion, although it will not appear in the accounts until after 
June 30 next. No estimate can yet be made for the month 
of March. 

“It is not anticipated that the conditions for April will be 
more favorable than the conditions for January, February 
and March. In many parts of the country the effects of 
business readjustment were more pronounced in April than 
in the earlier part of the year. 

“It is my policy to give the public the facts and, where 
the inference to be drawn is doubtful, to resolve the doubt 
in such way as to avoid the risk of making a statement more 
favorable than the ultimate facts will justify.” 

As compared with the three-year average for March, the 
March deficit was $57,327,000. In January the deficit was 
$37,830,000 and in February it was $37,828,000. Freight 
traffic declined very sharply in March, the net ton mileage 
being 23.2 per cent less than in March, 1918. The operat- 
ing revenues were $376,345,000, an increase of 2.9 per cent, 
while expenses were $346,770,000, an increase of 22.2 per 
cent. Net operating revenues were $29,574,000, a decrease 
of 63.9 per cent. The Eastern roads had a deficit of $1,283,- 
000, the Southern roads earned $4,489,000 net operating 
income, and the Western roads $7,719,000. For the first 
quarter of 1919 the operating revenues were $1,125,078,000, 
an increase of 37 per cent over the test period average, and 
operating expenses were $1,031,756, an increase of 81 per 
cent, while the net operating income $39,814,000 was 77 
per cent less than the three year average. 


Cash Transactions of the Central Administration 


Director General Hines also authorized the following state- 
ment in connection with cash receipts and disbursements by 
the United States Railroad Administration treasurer at Wash- 
ington, for the month of April: 

The cash receipts from all sources, including payments 
of loans by the railroad companies, amounts transferred 
from railroad treasuries, collections from express companies, 
and payments on account of additions and betterments, ag- 
gregated $35,643,175. 

The cash disbursements, including loans to railroad com- 
panies, payments to railroad companies on account of com- 
pensation, advances to federal treasurers, and payments to 
waterways and canals, amounted to $48,857,027. 

Of the foregoing receipts, $20,276,500 represented amounts 
transferred from railroad treasuries to the central adminis- 
tration treasury, while $46,955,500 of the disbursements 
covered advances to federal managers. The net amount which 
it was necessary for the central administration to advance 


to federal treasurers for current requirements was, therefore, 
$26,679,000. 
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The total amount loaned the railroad companies by the 
director general for the 16 months of federal control ended 
April 30, 1919, was $232,349,459 and of this amount $61,- 
399,250 has been repaid. All of the balance, practically 
speaking, can be deducted in settlement of the compensation, 
so that these items, while termed loans, can be regarded sub- 
stantially as payments on account of compensation. The 
total disbursements on account of compensation and loans 
substantially of that character, aggregated for the 16 month 
period $494,913,615. 

The total payments for standardized equipment during the 
16 month period amounted to $163,950,402. 

The above relates to the cash receipts and disbursements 
of the central administration, and does not include the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the federal treasurers, in con- 
nection with the operation of the properties under federal 
control, as these figures are not yet available. 

The director general issued to April 30, 1919, certificates 
of indebtedness aggregating $148,883,234, of which $131,- 
257,800 were on account of compensation to enable the various 
carrier corporations to meet their cash requirements, such as 
interest, dividends, and other corporate charges, up to and 
including May 1, 1919; and $17,625,434 were on account of 
amounts due the car and locomotive builders for equipment. 
These items are not included in the cash disbursements given 
above. 


Demurrage Rates to Be Cut 


The Division of Traffic of the Railroad Administration 
has advised the National Coal Association that the present 
demurrage rates will be changed at the earliest practicable 
date, and announcement of changes on the following basis 
is expected: 

The rate will be $2 per day for the first four chargeable 
days after the usual two days’ free time; for all. chargeable 
days thereafter the charge will be $5 per day. The average 
agreement may apply on inbound loads separately and on 
outbound loads separately, but no credits will be allowed to 
be transposed from one operation to the other. 

It is understood that the proposed recodification of the 
national car demurrage rules, in so far as it includes various 
changes, will: be deferred until some future date, and that 
the rules now in effect will continue to be operative except as 
outlined above. The rules now in effect, and which are to be 
superseded by the new rates, provide that after the expiration 
of free time, the charges per car per day shall be $3 for each 
of the first four days; $6 for each of the next three days, and 
$10 for each succeeding day. , 


Mechanical Officers Instructed to Report on June 
Conventions 


Frank McManamy, assistant director of the Division of 
Operation, has addressed the following to the regional direc- 
tors, asking that mechanical officers be instructed to make 
written reports regarding their observations at the June con- 
ventions: 

“The convention of Section 3, Mechanical, American Rail- 
way Association, which is composed of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association and American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association, will be held at Atlantic City, June 
18 to 25. 

“It is desired that the representative members from the 
different railroads attend, as far as possible, and that other 
mechanical department officials who are members be per- 
mitted to attend, for-at least a portion of the time, where they 
can be spared from their regular duties without adversely af- 
fecting the service. It is anticipated that there will be on 
exhibition the most complete collection of mechanical appli- 
ances that has ever been exhibited at one of these conventions, 
and a study of it will be of substantial value to the mechani- 
cal department officers who are in attendance. 
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“In order to obtain the greatest possible amount of benefit 
from this convention, it is desired that each member present 
below the rank of superintendent of motive power shall, on 
his return from the convention, make a written report to the 
superintendent of motive power, relative to the new devices 
which he inspected at the convention, or ideas which he 
obtained from the discussions which can be applied with 
profit to the work under his direction. 

“The superintendent of motive power will make a digest 
of the various subjects presented in this way, so that those 
which can be profitably adopted may be given consideration, 
sending a copy of it to the assistant director, Division of 
Operation, in charge of the mechanical department, for the 
use of the Committee on Standards for locomotives and cars. 

“Will you please issue the necessary instructions?” 


Freight Traffic Movement for March 


The volume of freight traffic in March decreased 23.2 per 
cent, measured in net ton mileage, as compared with March, 
1918, according to the monthly report of freight traffic move- 
ment and car performance compiled by the Operating Sta- 
tistics Section. Net ton miles of revenue and non-revenue 
freight were 28,952,925, as compared with 37,706,100 in 
March last year. In the Ohio-Indiana district the decrease 
was 39.4 per cent, while in the Southern region it was only 
8.6 per cent, but all regions show a decrease. Net ton miles 
per mile of road per day were 4,059 as compared with 5,273. 
Train miles decreased 22.4 per cent and total car miles de- 
creased 18.6 per cent, while the percentage of loaded to total 
car miles was 68.1 per cent, as compared with 71.4 per cent. 
Tons per train fell off 1.2 per cent, from 666 to 658, and tons 
per loaded car from 27.9 to 27.6, a decrease of 1.1 per cent. 
The average number of freight cars on line daily was 2,432,- 
469, of which 2,295,617 were reported as serviceable. The 
percentage of unserviceable cars was 5.6 per cent as com- 
pared with 5.1 per cent in March, 1918. The average mileage 
per car per day was only 20.4 as compared with 24.9 in 
March, 1918, a decrease of 18.1 per cent, and the net ton 
miles per car day were 384 as compared with 496. 


Executives’ Committee to Confer on Car Allocation 


Following a conference last week with Swagar Sherley, 
director of the Division of Finance of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the Association of Railway Executives has appointed 
a special committee to confer further with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on the question of the allocation to théwvarious 
railroad companies of the standard freight cars ordered by 
the Railroad Administration. According to a recent report 
about 92,000 of the cars had been allocated and 45,000 had 
been built, but only 27,000 had been accepted by the rail- 
roads, 18,000 being in storage without stencilling: Efforts 
will be made to work out a plan to assist the companies in 
financing the equipment. No date for the conference has 
been set. The committee consists of the following: Thomas 
DeWitt Cuyler, chairman; Alfred P. Thom, counsel; Howard 
Elliott, president, Northern Pacific; Julius Kruttschnitt, 
president, Southern Pacific; W. H. Finley, president, Chicago 
& North Western; E. E. Loomis, president, Lehigh Valley; 
Charles Hayden, president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Mark W. Potter, president, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, and 
E. P. Ripley, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Conference of Steel Prices 


Representatives of the purchasing department of the Rail- 
road Administration were to hold a conference with a com- 
mittee of iron and steel producers at New York on Thurs- 
day to discuss the much-controverted question of iron and 
steel prices. The conference was arranged by the Industrial 
Board of the Department of Commerce, which, having failed 
to obtain the endorsement of the Railroad Administration for 
the scale announced on March 21, offered its services as a 
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mediator. The board itself was not to take part in the con- 
ference. It was understood that the Railroad Administration 
was prepared to offer the steel interests a compromise price. 


Interest to Be Paid on Claims 


Accounting Circular No. 41-A says that P. S. & A. Cir- 
cular No. 41, issued October 29, 1918, seems to be unfair as 
to claims presented previous to November 1, 1918, and is ac- 
cordingly amended by striking out paragraph 2 of the orig- 
inal circular and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“2. In case of claims presented ‘prior to November 1, 1918, 
interest shall be paid from the date of presentation. If set- 
tlement has been made during federal control upon a different 
basis, the claim shall be readjusted upon the interest basis 
here prescribed. In the making of payment fractions of the 
month shall ‘be disregarded as is provided in paragraph 1.” 


Small Under or Over Charges May Be Ignored 


Accounting Circular No. 87 states that in the course of 
collecting freight charges from shippers or consignees and 
adjusting disputed items to a correct basis many small errors 
occur which in the aggregate are not substantial, but the cor- 
rection of which are both costly and annoying to the railroad 
and some of its patrons. In order that these petty differences 
may quickly be disposed of, carriers federally operated may 
enter into agreements with shippers or receivers of freight to 
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Kanawha & Michigan Uses 
Electric Tractors and Trailers 


HE NEW FREIGHT HOUSE of the Kanawha & Michiga: 
a at Charleston, W. Va., has been equipped with electri: 
tractors and trailers for economy in the handling of 
package freight, both inbound and outbound, as well as to 
accomplish a general speeding up of freight house operations. 
The photograph illustrates the character of the equipment 
which was supplied by the Lakewood Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The tractors are of the four-wheel-steer, four-wheel-driv: 
type, operated by a 48-volt, 45-ampere motor (continuous 
rating), supplied with current by storage batteries. The 
motor is mounted on a longitudinal shaft with a worm drive 
on both axles. Among the distinctive features of the equip- 
ment is the short turning radius of 5 ft. 1 in., measured to 
the outside edge of the platform at the forward corner, which 
is of great advantage in handling the tractors and trains in 
close quarter. Another feature is the double-end control. 
The control equipment is mounted in a centrally located 
stand flanked at either end of the car by battery boxes, each 
fitted with a driver’s seat. Thus the driver has the controller, 
steering wheel and safety pedal in convenient position before 
him‘no matter which seat he occupies. This feature is of 
special value in handling the tractors in narrow passageways. 











Tractors and Trailers Used in the Freight House at Charleston, W. Va. 


ignore undercharges or overcharges of 10 cents or less on 
each shipment detected after freight bills therefor have been 
rendered. If patrons require the settlement of all under- 
chaiges or overcharges of 10 cents or less, all such differences 
must be settled with them. Care should be exercised to see 
that differences of this character are not intentionally created 
so as to result in an advantage to any interested person or 
concern. It is expected that the obvious benefits of the plan 
will commend it to all concerned, and that no difficulty will 
be experienced in making it effective. 


Contracts Executed 


The Railroad Administration has executed compensation 
contracts as follows: Chicago Great Western, $2,953 ,449.94; 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, $306,259.63; New 
Orleans, Great Northern, $575,951.79; and the Leavenworth 
Terminal Railway & Bridge Company, $43,583; also co- 
operative short line contracts with the following: Cumberland 
& Manchester; Alabama Central; Bartlett Western; Glen- 
more & Western; Kosciusko & Southeastern; Nevada Copper 
Belt, and Pittsburgh & Susquehanna. 


In connection with the steering and drive arrangement it 
is of interest to note that the power is transmitted from the 
axles to the wheels without the use of universal joints. In- 
stead the transmission is accomplished by a train of bevel 
gears, using the vertical shaft which also serves to swing 
the wheel in steering. Power is applied to this shaft from a 
bevel gear on the axle and is transmitted from the shaft to 
the wheel by means of a second bevel gear of large radius 
mounted on the inner face of the wheel. 

The trailers used at Charleston are of the caster type with 
main whee]s 16 in. by 4 in. and caster wheels 8 in. by 4 in. 
and a weight of 720 lb. The carrying capacity is 5,000 Ib. 
This type is particularly adapted to installations where it is 
desirable to do a certain amount of hand trucking. Another 
Lakewood type, the four-wheel-steer trailer tracks more ac- 
curately and has the further advantage that it may be hauled 
in either direction. Still other types of Lakewood trailers 
include a balanced type having a pair of 18-in. center wheels 
with two casters at each end, and a “fifth wheel” type for 
use on rough ground in cases where considerable hand haul- 
ing is done. 





















Railway Developments in Foreign Countries 


Proposed Extensions in Peru; Suggestions. for Trading 
With Greece; South African News 


porarily authorized an automobile passenger and 

freight service along the route of the branch of the 
Campinheiro Railway from Joaquim Egydio to Dr. Laciada, 
in place of the present steam railway service. 


Ts GOVERNOR of the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has tem- 


Exports of railway material through the port of New 
York in March, according to figures compiled by the Na- 
tional City Bank of that city, included car wheels to the 
value of $197,573; steam locomotives valued at $779,099; 
steel rails amounting to $1,289,394, and steam railway cars 
valued at $427,378. 


Discussion of Chinese Railway Unification Ceases 
[Special Correspondence from Peking] 


Public discussion of the proposed “unification” of the 
foreign interests in Chinese railways has ceased as suddenly 
as it began. In the meantime, the Japanese-controlled 
Chinese press contains almost daily articles dealing in in- 
nuendo against American motives in Korea, Siberia, and in 
world politics. The most pointed action has been the pub- 
lishing of the Siems-Carey railway agreements simultaneously 
with a few of the more innocent Japanese secret agreements. 
The idea evidently has been to convey the impression that 
these American agreements were also “secret” when as a 
matter of fact they were given to the press two years ago. 


Standard Specifications in Spanish 


A number of additional publications in the Industrial 
Standards Series of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce are now available. These contain standard speci- 
fications of the American Society for Testing Materials in 
English and Spanish, and include No. 14, carbon steel car 
and tender axles; No. 29, cast-iron locomotive cylinders; No. 
45, iron and steel chain; No. 30, extra-high-carbon steel 
splice bars; No. 47, cast-iron car wheels; No. 35, structural 
steel for cars; No. 48, malleable iron castings. Copies may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 5 cents each. 


Ambitious Japanese Electrification Project 


Application has been made to the Japanese government, 
says an item in the Electric Railway Journal, for permission 
to construct a high-speed electric railway between Tokyo and 
Osaka, a distance of 287 miles. It is estimated that an 
expenditure of about $100,000,000 will be necessary for the 
purpose. The proposed line is about 69 miles shorter than 
the existing steam railroad. Doubt is expressed in Japan 
as to the willingness of the government to permit the con- 
struction of an electric line competing with its own steam 
line, but the promoters are counting on the changed com- 
mercial, financial and transportation conditions brought 
about by the war to cause the government to consider the 
project favorably. 


Proposed Railway Extensions in Peru 


A committee of civil engineers has been appointed to 
recommend to the Peruvian government the most feasible 
and desirable of the different surveys made for the construc- 
tion of the Jatunhuasi Railway. 

The Lima to Lurin railway, the construction of which was 
commenced under the administration of President Billing- 
hurst, was completed and opened to traffic during the latter 
part of 1918. The road is 46 kilometers long. 
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The Peruvian Congress has authorized the executive power 
to build a branch railway from kilometer 76 on the Chimbote 
to Recuay line to Cajabamba. 

Information has reached the State Department at Wash- 
ington that the Peruvian Government has undertaken the 
construction of a railway line which will make possible trans- 
portation between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts across the 
widest part of South America. With the completion of the 
railroad goods can be shipped from Callao, on the Pacific, 
to ports on the Amazon River and transferred then to 
steamers bound for ports on the Atlantic. The new road 
starts at a point on the Cerro de Pasco Railroad, which runs’ 
from Lima to the Cerro de Pasco copper mines, which are 
owned by an American company. This firm was said to be 
interested in the construction of the new line, which will tap. 
extensive virgin forests of valuable timber. 

[ Other references to new railway construction in Peru have 
appeared in this column in the issues of February 7, 1919, 
page 373; February 14, page 418; March 28, page 866 and 
April 18, page 1012. A map will be found in a more exten-- 
sive article in the issue of March 7, 1919, page 533.] 


American Railway Supply Prospects in Greece 


Consul General Alexander W. Webber, at Athens, in a 
letter to the Railway Age makes the suggestion that American 
railway companies should appoint representatives in Athens 
to submit bids on government contracts; and submits a list 
of business men who might be willing to consider agency 
proposals. 

With the exception of a few small suburban railways, he 
says, all railways in Greece are operated by the government 
ministry of transports. 

_ “There are two facts which it is thought advisable to point 
out, in this connection, to American manufacturers of railway 
equipment,” he continues. “The first is that the British and 
French Armies at Salonica, which are being returned home 
from the Macedonian front, are disposing of large quantities 
of material of all kinds at very favorable terms. It is pos- 
sible that the Greek Government will avail itself of the op- 
portunity to purchase railroad material. And secondly, it is 
understood here that the Canadian Government has offered to 
the Greek Government railway material and equipment, in 
great quantities, at very low prices. 

“Present conditions, however, are not normal, and there 
is every reason to believe that American railway equipment 
manufacturers can advantageously meet ordinary European 
competition. 

‘“‘While the firms named on the list below are of good local 
repute, no responsibility can be assumed for them by this 
office. They can doubtless furnish references, while detailed 
information relative to their financial strength and credit 
standing could no doubt be obtained, through any New York 
bank, from the National Bank of Greece, Bank of Athens, 
Commercial Bank, or any other financial institution of this 
city.” 

The commercial representatives whose names are given are 
J. M. Schapira, 21 Colocotroni street, Athens; George Rozis 
& Co., 50 Hippocrates street, Athens; Nicolaidis, Papazog- 
lou, Politis & Co., Philonos street, Piraeus; Stephen C. 
‘Stephanson, 11 Lycourgou street, Athens; E. A. Hill, 55 
Eolou street, Athens; Rousso & Danon, Piraeus; A. Denaxas 
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& Co., Stadium street, Athens; Christos Stassinopulos, 35 
Miaouli avenue, Piraeus; Bernard Melissinos, Sophocles 
street, Athens; P. Vryonis, 1 Plouton street, Athens. 


The South African Railway Budget 


[Special Correspondence from Tohannesburg] 


The exhaustive statement of the Minister of Railways and 
Harbors on the railway estimates throws further light on 
the circumstances which have necessitated the recent increases 
of rates. For the current year (1918-19,) the department was 
faced with the prospect of a deficit of £1,169,000. Rates were 
consequently increased as from May 11 and thereafter rev- 
enue showed a remarkable expansion until the influenza 
epidemic. The original estimate of general revenue was 
£276,034 per week. During the seven weeks preceding the 
epidemic the weekly earnings averaged £301,385. By the 
end of September, half way through the financial year, the 
total traffic receipts were £397,915 in excess of the estimates. 
There was, however, a big decline as soon as the effects of 
the epidemic made themselves felt. For the week ended 
October 26 the receipts dropped to £186,933, the lowest figure 
since Union, with the exception of the strike period and the 
week ended September 26, 1914, just after the outbreak of 
the war. It is calculated that the epidemic occasioned a loss 
in railway revenues of something like £550,000. It was not 
until December that signs of recovery became apparent, but 
for that and the following months the earlier record was re- 
established and exceeded the total ending February 8, being 
£342,000. Meanwhile the second increase in rates had taken 
effect from the New Year and as the combined result of the 
traffic improvement and the higher charges there is now 
every reason to hope that the ordinary railway revenue for 
the year will be approximately £650,000 in excess of the 
original estimate. To this position passengers, parcels, and 
general goods traffic have all contributed, the first named, so 
far from having shown any falling off owing to the increased 
fares, having attained proportions with which the department 
has been hard pressed to cope, while passenger traffic for the 
year constitutes a record since Union. There has also been a 
record tonnage of goods and minerals other than coal. Coal 
traffic, on the other hand, has decreased owing to the diver- 
sion of shipping and decline in military requirements, though 
the falling off in respect of bunkering has been set off by a 
heavy expansion in export and the internal coal traffic has 
generally increased. A noteworthy feature of the period 
under review has been that the heavy decline in the traffic 
in imports, brought about by war conditions and the restric- 
tions on ocean transport, has been counter balanced by a con- 
temporaneous increase in the revenue from internal sources. 
In this respect the railways have reflected the growing indus- 
trial activity within the Union which is a healthy sign of 
the times. From the standpoint of railway revenue the re- 
placement of traffic in imported overseas goods by that in 
South African products is the exchange of a lucrative for a 
less productive class of business, but from the point of view 
of general development it implies that South Africa has been 
more favorably situated than most countries during the war. 
The gross revenue from railways is now expected to exceed 
the estimates by £805,055. 


Expenditure 


Turning to expenditure, the epidemic cost the department 
£77,000 in sick pay alone, while overtime and other sources 
of special outlay due to the same cause are estimated to have 
involved a further loss of £100,000. Apart from this excep- 
tional visitation, however, there have been substantial causes 
of increased outlay, notably the war bonus, improvement in 
the pay of various sections of the staff and the increased cost 
of materials of all descriptions owing to the war. Under 
these circumstances the gross railway expenditure for 1918-19 
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is expected to exceed the estimates by £627,128 and the har- 
bor expenditure by £67,525. The actual results of the year’s 
working, however, are now expected to be considerably better 
than the original estimates implied and the net result has 
been a reduction of the estimated deficit on the current year, 
from £1,169,396 to £1,062,000. This deficit is being treated 
as estimated expenditure for the coming year. 


Drawbacks of the Past Few Years 


Glancing back over the conditions of the past few years, 
the Minister recalls a remarkable sequence of serious draw- 
backs, comprising the general strike of 1913, the railway 
strike and other industrial troubles in January, 1914; the 
outbreak of war; the rebellion in 1915; the prolonged 
drought of 1916; the destructive floods and washaways of 
1917, and the devastating epidemic of last year. Throughout 
the whole of this period the general overseas position, and 
the state of affairs in regard to shipping, created constant 
difficulties. The cost of all requirements has been subject 
to constant expansion. The pay of men on active service 
absorbing nearly £1,250,000 per annum. The war bonus for 
railwaymen in the current year amounts to over £1,300,000. 
The rate of interest on capital has advanced. Despite all 
this, the Minister points out, and the improvements made 
in the pay and conditions of the staff, the expenditure has 
been met out of revenue, and the normal working of the rail- 
ways has been maintained comparatively unimpaired. In 
this connection he pays a high tribute to the devotion of the 
Staff, and makes acknowledgment of the way in which un- 
avoidable inconveniences have been borne by the public. 


Financial Year 1919-20 


For the financial year 1919-20 the estimated expenditures 
on railways and harbors is: Railways, £19,410,983; harbors, 
£913,087. Total, £20,324,070. There is an increase on 
railways as compared with the previous year, of £2,884,521 
and on harbors of £79,498, a total of £2,964,019. The big- 
gest contributory item towards this increase is the deficit of 
£1,062,000 from the current year. 


The Estimate of Revenue 


The estimate of revenue for 1919-20 leaves an anticipated 
deficit at the end of that period of £877,500. The question 
of how to deal with this position, the Minister states, has been 
the subject of the most careful consideration. 

Funds can only be provided in two ways—by reducing ex- 
penditure or raising more revenue, and the only way of 
raising more revenue is by the increase of rates. It is not 
considered likely that the estimate of revenue will be ex- 
ceeded under existing conditions. It is frankly recognized 
that the drastic expedient of withholding or reducing con- 
tributions to the renewals fund cannot be repeated, the fund 
stands at about £5,832,000, but the great bulk of this has 
already been ear-marked, and the Minister makes significant 
revelations as to the far-reaching extent of present require- 
ments for getting the railways into proper working condition. 
Under these circumstances there is no alternative but to carry 
the deficit forward and await developments. If it seems 
likely that the deficit will be substantially covered, no action 
will be taken. If, on the other hand, there is no immediate 
prospect of wiping it out, it will be necessary to reconsider 
the whole position from the standpoint, presumably, of 
determining whether there will not have to be some further 
raising of rates. 





J. E. Johanson, a member of the St. Louis (Mo.) Western 
District Freight Traffic Committee, has been appointed chair- 
man of that committee to succeed C. E. Perkins who has 
resigned. G. E. Rambach has been appointed a member of 
the committee in place of Mr. Johanson. 











Air Brake Association Holds Annual Convention 


Record Attendance; Air Consumption of Auxiliaries and Holding 
Trains on Grades Among Topics Discussed 


HE LARGEST DELEGATION of air brake men in the history 
T of the organization gathered at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on Tuesday for the opening meeting of the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the Air Brake Association. 
The first session was devoted to addresses by Frank Mc- 
Manamy, assistant director division of operation, United 
States Railroad Administration; W. J. Bierd, Federal man- 
ager, Chicago & Alton; W. J. Patterson, bureau of safety, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and F. J. Barry, president 
of the association. 


Address of President 


President Barry in his address spoke of the past work of 
the association and mentioned its recognition by the Railroad 
Administration as showing the general recognition of the 
progress that had been achieved through the leadership of 
the organization. He urged that the association should con- 
tinue its efforts to improve air brake service and to extend 
its sphere of activity, particularly by more active co-opera- 
tion with the local air brake clubs, which offer an excellent 
opportunity for keeping in close touch with the problems 
arising in the maintenance and operation of air brakes. In 
closing he paid a glowing tribute to the genius of Walter V. 
Turner whose work was largely responsible for many of the 
most important recent advances in the art. 


Address of Frank McManamy 


Mr. McManamy emphasized the necessity for promoting 
safety, efficiency and economy in the operation of the rail- 
roads under present conditions and pointed out how the Air 
Brake Association can help to secure these aims. He spoke 
of the need for a realization of the fact that the air brake is 
not merely a safety device, but is essential for proper opera- 
tion with the heavy motive power and long trains now in use. 
He mentioned also the part that could be taken in reducing 
damage claims by the proper maintenance of the air brake. 

Mr. McManamy stated that in his opinion the neglect of 
brake equipment was too common on roads with low grades 
and that steps should be taken to remedy the condition. He 
recommended increasing the forces employed on air brake 
work and installing proper facilities at repair points where 
the equipment is overhauled. As the first essential for proper 
operation he suggested that more attention should be given 


to stopping leakage in the air brake system and especially . 


in brake cylinders and retainer valves. He spoke also of 
the co-ordination of the mechanical associations under the 
American Railroad Association and the benefit that the Air 
Brake Association could derive by having its recommenda- 
tion referred to the Mechanical Section and issued as man- 
datory instructions. 


Address of W. J. Patterson 


Mr. Patterson outlined the work of the Division of Safety 
as it affects air brake matters and spoke of the importance 
of improving general air brake conditions throughout the 
country. He advocated the universal use of the incoming 
brake test as a means of securing better conditions. He also 
referred to the fact that hand brakes are used to control 
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freight trains when descending heavy grades and said that it 
was the intention of the Division of Safety to require such 
practices to be discontinued. 


Air Consumption of Locomotive Auxiliary 
Devices* 


The committee submitted a report of progress, giving a 
resumé of the work which had been done. The purpose of 
the committee’s investigation was, (1) to investigate the rate 
of air consumption of auxiliary devices as found in service 
on locomotives; (2) to investigate the relation of air con- 
sumption by auxiliary devices to compressor operation; (3) 
to determine if the amount of air used is sufficient to war- 
rant a separation of auxiliary devices from the air brake 
system, with a separate compressor to furnish air for them; 
(4) to determine if it is satisfactory to have the auxiliary 
devices take their air supply from the air brake system, but 
necessary on this account to install an additional compressor ; 
(5) to investigate the cost of compressed air for operating 
the auxiliary devices used, and (6) to make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the maintenance of auxiliary devices. 


Tests MApE AND RESULTS 


While the data given here do not cover the subject com- 
pletely, they will at least serve to give a conception as to 
what the use of air operated auxiliary devices on locomotives 
may mean in the ordinary practice of busy railroads. It is 
to be expected that this report will be regarded as a report 
of progress, and it is hoped that the work of the committee 
will be continued for the ensuing year. 

The investigation covered in this report naturally divides 
itself into two parts, viz., standing and running tests. The 
standing tests were made on locomotives in roundhouses, 
and consisted in measuring the amount of air used by the 
auxiliary devices operated while the locomotives were stand- 
ing. The running tests were made on freight engines work- 
ing over the road in service, and consisted of the continuous 
measurement of air used by the auxiliary devices in operation 
while the engine was running. The standing tests involved 
a total of 48 engines, and the running tests were made with 
six engines. A total of 489 individual tests were made, the 
results of which have been classified and arranged for the 
purposes of this report. ; 

The locomotives used during these tests were not selected, 
nor were any locomotives inspected before the tests were 
made. It was desired to test the equipment just as it might 
happen to be available so that the data would be represen- 
tative of average operating conditions. Furthermore, the 
standing tests were made at three division points and in- 
volved the equipment on four different divisions. The run- 
ning tests were conducted on two road divisions. 

Standing Tests—The standing tests involved measuring 
the amount of air used by the various auxiliary devices with 
the locomotive at rest. The form of apparatus for making 
this measurement is shown in Fig. 1. It consisted of two 
tanks connected as shown, the larger being designated as 
the measuring reservoir and the smaller as the pressure 





*The meaning of the term “air operated auxiliary devices on locomotives,” 
as used in this report, can be defined as referring to all air operated 
devices un locomotives which are not a part of the air brake system, such 
as air operated fire doors, bell ringers, reverse gears, sanders, etc. 
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reservoir. The measurement of the air used by each auxiliary 
device was accomplished in the following manner: 

The auxiliary device to be tested was disconnected from 
the main reservoir on the locomotive and reconnected to the 
measuring apparatus at globe valve No. 3. A connection 
was likewise made from the main reservoir on the locomotive 
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Fig. 1—Measuring Apparatus Used in Standing Tests of Air 
Operated Auxiliaries 


to the measuring reservoir at globe valve No. 1. The air 
was measured by opening valve No. 3 and manipulating 
globe valves Nos. 1 and The operator of valve No. 2 
regulated that valve so that a constant pressure of 70 lb. was 
maintained in the pressure reservoir as the supply of air 
pressure to the auxiliary device under test. The operator 
of the main reservoir valve No. 1 opened this valve so as 
to charge the measuring reservoir up to the main reservoir 
pressure of the locomotive, usually 40 to 50 lb. higher than 
the constant pressure in the pressure reservoir. This operator 
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Fig. 2—Results of Standing Tests of Auxiliary Devices on 
All Locomotives 





then closed valve No. 1 and noted the time required for the 
pressure in the measuring reservoir to drop any given amount 
during the time it was supplyi ing air continuously to maintain 
the constant pressure in the pressure reservoir. 

The air consumption was calculated as follows: 
20 (drop in measuring reservoir) 
= 1.36 drop in measuring 





14.7 (atmospheric pressure ) 
reservoir expressed in atmospheres. 
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1.36 atmospheres x 5.76 (volume of measuring reservoir) 
= 7.83 cu. ft. of free air supplied during the test. 
7.83 x 60 (No. of sec. in one min.) 
Then = 6.05 cu. ft. 
78 (time of test in sec.) 





per minute. 

The standing tests made on all auxiliary devices have 
been classified and arranged according to the type of locomo- 
tive upon which they were found, and the results are shown 
in graphic form in Fig. 2. Each figure on the chart shows 
the minimum, average and maximum rates of air consump- 
tion of all the auxiliary devices of the several types tested. 
The results for passenger locomotives are based on the 
standard passenger train reservoir pressure of 130 lb., 
although the actual tests were made at a constant pressure 
of 70 lb. In every case the data were converted from the 
70 lb. basis to give the equivalent rate of air consumption at 
130 lb. in the following manner: 

Rate of leakage, cu. ft. per min. 
Absolute press. on loco- 
motive 





x 


Absolute test pressure (84.7 Ib.) 

(144.7 lb:) equals rate of leakage on engine when main 
reservoir pressure is 130 lb. instead of 70 lb.; that is, the 
leakage is taken as proportional to the absolute pressures. 
The data for freight engines are based on 100 lb. main 
reservoir pressure, standard for freight service. 

It will be noted that all charts have the capacity of air 
compressors indicated on them for convenient comparison 
with the rates of air consumption given. These values for 
compressor capacity are based on the rate of air delivery 
established by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s com- 
pressor condemning tests, as shown in Table I. 


TisLte I-—Compressor Capacities BasEep on I. C. C. Conpemninc TEstTs 
Delivery rate, cu. ft. 


Type of free air per minute, 
compressor 60 lb. pressure 
9'%-in. 32 

11 -in, 37.5 
5-A 59 
8%4-in. C.C. 86 


Running Tests—Running tests were made with the object 
of determining the rate and total amount of air used by the 
auxiliary devices while the locomotive was working in regu- 
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Fig. 3—Measuring Apparatus Used in Running Tests 


lar service. An apparatus was devised for measuring con- 
tinuously the rate and amount of air used, and is shown 
diagramatically in Fig. 3. This apparatus is similar to that 
described above and shown in Fig. 1; the only difference 
being that two measuring reservoirs are used, with the object 
of permitting the measurement of air to go on continuously. 
This apparatus was manipulated so that while the air 
was being measured by the dropping pressure in one reser- 
voir, the other reservoir was allowed to charge from the 
main reservoir in order to be ready to start measuring the 
supply of air to the pressure reservoir as soon as the air 
pressure in the first measuring reservoir was exhausted. 
The measuring apparatus was installed in a caboose which 
was run at the head end of the train next to the engine. The 
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piping was so arranged that with either end of the caboose 
toward the engine, connections could be made to the main 
reservoir and the auxiliary devices on the locomotive under 
test. 4 

The length of running tests covered in this report varied 
from 3% to 8 hours, or the time required to make a fast 
freight movement over a division of 131 miles. The running 
tests made were six in number and can be divided into two 
classes, viz.: (a) Running tests in which the rate of air con- 
sumption was measured for the reverse gear only, and (b) 
running tests in which the rate of air consumption was meas- 
ured for all auxiliary devices. 

Three tests of each kind were made, and each test was 
made during a full trip of an engine in regular service on 
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Fig. 4—Results of Freight Service Running Tests 


fast freight. The running tests are, of course, of a great 
deal more importance than the standing tests, in that they 
show the rate of air consumption as it varies during the 
working time of the locomotive, and it is the judgment of 
the committee that more tests of this kind should be made. 

The tests herewith presented do not provide sufficient data 
for basing definite conclusions, but they do show how the 
leakage of auxiliary devices will vary with running conditions 
on the road, and that cases do exist in which the air con- 
sumption is unreasonably high, if not actually dangerous, in 
the sense that it increases the possibility of an engine failure 
as the result of overworking the air compressor. 

The running test, data are shown plotted in graphic form 
in Fig. 4. Each of the six tests is represented by a line 
which shows how the rate of air consumption varied through- 
out the trip. The three solid lines represent tests made on 
all auxiliary devices, and the three dotted lines represent 
the tests made in which the air consumption was measured 
for the reverse gear only. Additional lines are shown on 
the charts to indicate the capacity of different air com- 
pressors in order that comparisons between the compressor 
air capacity and the rate of air consumption can readily be 
made. All of the engines used in the six tests plotted on this 
chart were of the same class, and were equipped with two 
No. 5-A air compressors and the following air operated 
auxiliary devices: reverse gear, double fire doors, bell ringer, 
sander, water scoop, and cylinder cocks. 

The tabulation below shows the total amount of free air 
used and the average rate of using during each of the six 


running tests shown in Fig. 4. 
Total cu. ft. 


Locomotive Auxiliary free air used Cu. ft. free air 
designations devices during trip used per min. 

A Rev. gear only........ 5,665.2 11.84 

B Rev, gear only........ 4,939.8 10.55 

Cc Rev. gear only........ 1,809.62 4.50 

D Ce ee 14,750 46.93 

E Pe GO a a Secs 7.761.2 23.13 

F Pee OTs cae need 1,738.4 8.17 
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Cost Data—Fig. 5 has been made up from the running 
test data to show the relative cost of maintaining auxiliary 
devices at the minimum, maximum, and’ average conditions 
of leakage found during these tests. ‘The first two figures 
of this chart show the minimum and average rates of air 
consumption for the three tests in which the reverse gear 
only was measured and the three tests in which all auxiliary 
devices were measured. ‘These values were obtained from 
the test data by dividing the total amount of air used during 
the trip by the total time of the trip in minutes: The actual 
values used are shown in the last column of the preceding 
tabulation. The remaining figures in Fig. 5 give the relative 
minimum, maximum, and average cost for compressed air 
when using various types of air compressors. There are two 
figures for each type of compressor, one for the tests, made 
with reverse gears only, and the other for the tests made with 
all auxiliary devices. These figures show the relative cost of 
supplying the compressed air required under the various con- 
ditions, based on the following assumptions: (1) That the 
average working time for locomotives is 6 hrs. per day, or 
2190 hrs. per year; (2) That the rate of evaporation is 7 
Ib. of water per pound of coal; (3) That the price of coal 
on the tender is $2.00 per ton, or $1.00 per 1,000 lb.; (4) 
That the rate of steam consumption in. pounds of steam used 
per 100 cu. ft. of free air compressed, is in accordance with 
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the values given in Table II. These values have been deter- 
mined from a series of steam consumption tests made on 
each of the types of air compressors indicated. 





TaBLce IT—Steam Consumption or Locomotive Arr CoMPRESSORS 


Lb. of steam, at 200 Ib. pressure, 
per 100 cu. ft. free air 


compressed 
. RPP TT Ae Pe ET A 
Type of [Co 100 1b. main To 130 1b. main 
compressor res. pressure res. pressure 
oe oo ee 76.25 
De eb dCs a ded danse hea be 44.7 51 
BN Seem Re te ociry sc PhS eae koe 24 25 





assumptions only, no consideration being given to such 
factors as the cost of handling coal on engines, cost of water, 
depreciation of boiler plant and compressor plant, etc. These 
considerations have been omitted because the committee does 
not have sufficient data to accurately determine them. It is 
obvious that these factors would increase the costs shown, and 
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the chart figures can therefore be regarded as the minimum 
conservative values. ; 

A detailed account of the results of the tests of individual 
appliances was given in the report. The theoretical or com- 
puted air consumption did not account for even the minimum 
consumption that was found during the standing test, prov- 
ing that the greatest part of the air used was wasted through 
leakage due to improper maintenance of the devices. The 
committee believes that it would be worth while to continue 
the test with a view to establishing more complete data upon 
which performance standard and condemning tests could be 
made. 

CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Auxiliary devices under average conditions were 
found to use too much air. 

(2) Conditions frequently exist where compressor capacity 
may be exceeded by the demands of the auxiliary devices. 

(3) Some of the data justify the conclusion that auxiliary 
devices should be operated separately from the air brake sys- 
tem. On the other hand, some of the data show that with 
proper maintenance this conclusion might not be warranted. 

(4) Under some of the conditions shown by these data, it 
would not be satisfactory to connect the auxiliary devices to 
the air brake system and increase the compressor capacity 
accordingly, unless the air brake main reservoir is protected 
from the consequences of excessive air requirement by the 
auxiliary devices. 

(5) Cost basis data 
be profitable. 

(6) Standards of performance, including maximum per- 
missible leakage, should be established upon which to con- 
demn devices unfit for service. 

(7) Means should be devised for checking and testing the 
performance of auxiliary devices. 


show that better maintenance would 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee recommended that its work be continued 
and this report be regarded only as a report of progress; that 
the data be made more complete by investigations on indi- 
vidual railroads, conducted as outlined in the report, such 
investigations to be reported to the chairman of this com- 
mittee; that steps be taken to secure better maintenance of 
auxiliary devices; that further experiments be made with the 
object of devising satisfactory means for testing, and satis- 
factory standards of performance which can be applied to 
show whether the device is fit for service; and that considera- 
tion be given to the plan of operating the auxiliary devices at 
a pressure lower than that carried in the air brake system 
main reservoir. This plan would effect a large saving in 
air used, but would require a separate air supply reservoir 
with means provided for controlling the reduced pressure. 

The report was signed by C. H. Weaver (N. Y. C.), chair- 
man; C. B. Miles (Big Four), W. W. White (M. C.), and 
R. E. Miller (W. A. B. Co.). 


Discussion 


Great interest was shown in the results of the test and 
numerous opinions were advanced as to the cause of excessive 
leakage in auxiliaries and the method that should be used 
to overcome it. The practice of operating power reverse 
gears by steam when handling locomotives around the round- 
house was condemned by several speakers, who stated that 
steam destroyed the packing in the cylinders and caused 
excessive leakage. Some roads are now equipping metal 
disk power reverse systems with metal packing rings. T. F. 
Lyons (N. Y. C.) brought out the fact that leakage in the 
auxiliary devices might interfere with the proper operation 
of the brake even though it did not result in a large waste 
of air. The loss due to leaks in water scoop cylinders did 
not cause excessive air consumption because the cylinder is 
operated at infrequent intervals. However, in approaching 
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water tanks the scoop is usually dropped at the same time 
as the brakes are released and excessive leakage inthe water. 
scoop cylinder might seriously interfere with the recharging 
of the auxiliary reservoir. ‘ 


Air Leakage Due to Defective Hose Couplings 


A paper on Air Leakage and Money Wasted Through 
Failure to Keep Hose Couplings in Standard Gage, sub- 
mitted by the Manhattan Air Brake Club, was presented at 
the Wednesday session of the convention. The paper em- 
phasized the fuel waste due to brake pipe leakage and stated 
that examination of 1,600 freight cars showed that 35 per 
cent of the leakage existed in the hose couplings. Further 
investigation developed that it was difficult to find couplings 
in service that would pass the M. C. B. standard coupling 
gage test. Employees often use makeshifts to secure tight 
joints and at least one road has adopted a special gasket to 
eliminate hose coupling leakage. Some special types of 
gaskets submitted to railroads for approvai when tested have 
required from 1,000 to 1,300 lb. to pull the hose apart. Such 
excessive strains fracture the hose and cause the brake pipe 
to shift, resulting in leakage. The paper recommended that 
the universal practice of gaging air brake hose couplings 
be included when periodic attention to air brake equipment 
is being given freight cars in shops or on repair tracks. 


M. C. B. Air Brake Defect Card 


By Jas. Elder 
General Air Brake Inspector, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


The United States Railroad Administration, Fuel Con- 
servation Division, in Circular No. 13, of August 31, 1918, 
issued by Eugene McAuliffe, manager, presents 15 specific 
recommendations made by an Air Brake Association com- 
mittee. Recommendation No. 9 is as follows: “A rule 
should be put into effect that trainmen must apply an M. 
C. B. standard air brake defect card in cases where defects 
develop en route or for brakes cut out by them; defect to be 
checked off on back of card.” 

The M. C. B. card shows careful thought, but the changed 
conditions since its last revisions demand certain altera- 
tions to meet present requirements. Some believe the brake 
defect card has outlived its usefulness, basing this on (a) 
the great difficulty in getting it applied where needed; (b) 
on incoming brake tests rendering it less necessary; (c) and 
some object because of the appearance occasional trains 
would present if all cars with defective brakes were carded. 
Assuredly the brake defect card should either be used to 
better advantage or discontinued. 

If a defect card is yet needed and is practicable after hav- 
ing simplified the card, it will be very desirable to have 
mandatory instructions as to responsibility for its applica- 
tion. As this car is a detail of repairing, for which car 
men are responsible, car men should be primarily responsible 
for its application; that is, before a departing train is re- 
leased from the blue signals, the inspectors should have 
either repaired or carded every defective brake. With this 
insured, it would be fair to insist that the departing train 
crew should card every defective brake delivered at the next 
terminal. However, as the incoming test should invariably 
be made, and as this would disclose to inspectors all defects 
except with cut-out brakes, it is submitted that if train men 
are required merely to card properly every brake brought in 
cut-out, all needs will be met, and the work of getting cards 
used by them will be lessened in a rational manner. 

If one road cards all defective brakes not repaired and a 
connecting line does not, the former will be subjected to an 
unfair comparison; hence, that if real value is to be obtained 
from the defect card, its full and similar use must be obliga- 
tory on all roads in interchange traffic. If the defect card 
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is to be continued the following additional means for better- 
ing the results obtained should be adopted. The card and its 
use should be simplified, and then action looking toward its 
obligatory and uniform use by all railways in interchange 
service should be taken. ‘The stub should be omitted. If it 
were possible to get the stubs filled out and forwarded, they 
would merely burden the mails and the offices. The reasons 
wafranting omission of the stub also justify dropping from 
the card all matter pertaining to its use after the defect has 
been repaired. The size proposed is 4 in. by 2% in. 

With all-air trains, a defect which prevents placing a 
certain car between other air brake cars, puts it back of the 
caboose. This advertises the defect on arrival at the next 
terminal, and as it must not go farther until repaired, there 
is now no use for the second card, as there was when the 
present M. C. B. card was designed. Where an existing 
defect does not require air pressure to locate it, such as one 
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: BRAKE LEAKS OFF. BRANCH PIPE LEAKS. 
di BRAKE STICKS OFTEN, HOSE COUPLING LEAKS. 
a MAND BRAKE DEFECTIVE. BRAKE RIGGING DEFECTIVE 
4 CONSTANT BLOW AT RETAINING VALVE. RELEASE VALVE. 
= BRAKE CAUSES UNDESIRED QUICK ACTION. 
2 OTHER DEFECTS.._________ 
NOTE:- ATTACH CARD NEAR TRIPLE VALVE 
WHERE IT CAN BE READILY SEEN. 








Suggested Revision of M. C. B. Air Brake Defect Card 


with either the hand brake or the foundation brake, it is 
plainly undesirable to elaborate the card by specifying the 
various points where such defects commonly develop. The 
revised card submitted is here illustrated. 


Discussion 


Practically all who discussed the paper agreed that the 
defect card gave valuable information, but that considerable 
difficulty was found in getting train men to use them. There 
was a marked difference of opinion regarding the advisa- 
bility of eliminating the stubs. The association adopted a 
motion recommending the adoption of the air brake defect 
card revised as suggested in the paper, the use of this card 
to be confined to train men and inspectors in departure yards. 


Holding Standing Freight Trains and Cars on 
Grades 


By R. J. Watters 
Assistant Air Brake Inspector, Northern Pacific 


While many, if not most roads with steep grades have 
recognized the possible great dangers incident to holding 
standing trains and cars on grades, and have generally issued 
rules or instructions to guard against such dangers, yet the 
fact that even on such roads there is a strong tendency, on 
the part of some officials as well as of the men in the train 
service, to gravitate toward easier and more dangerous 
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practices, and the further fact that many accidents from lack 
of the right practices occur on roads with grades too light 
to include them under the term mountain or steep grade 
roads, amply justify the Air Brake Association’s careful 
consideration of this subject. 

As before implied, probably the greater danger is due to 
laxness in the daily enforcement of rules and instructions 
on this subject. Observance of these requires more fore- 
thought and co-operation on the part of engine and trainmen 
to reduce the time and labor for compliance; and even then 
the latter will be greater than by the easier but more danger- 
ous ways. Familiarity with steep grades, and the many 


. deviations from safe practices that can occur so generally 


without an accident following, tend constantly toward habits 
which, unless checked regularly, will eventually result in 
disaster. One of the most common and dangerous of these 
is failure to release and recharge the train brakes promptly 
after stopping on a grade, which should invariably be done 
whether or not the engine in control is to be cut off. 

A general superintendent of a large road with several long 
and steep grades, expressed this matter well by the state- 
ment that it was necessary about every six months to instruct 
each superintendent having a steep grade, to report how well 
safety precautions against runaways were being observed, 
but not to do so until he had the trainmaster and the travel- 


' ing engineer make a special investigation and report. He 


said that without this, a serious accident invariably occurred 
in time, and that its investigation disclosed chronic laxness 
as the cause. 

The following definite instructions and recommendations 
are submitted on the subject of this paper: 

As soon as a train is stopped on a grade, brakes should 
be released and recharged at once. If the engine from which 
brakes are being operated remains attached, and keeps the 
train charged, as it then should, it may be held with the 
independent brakes; that is, by keeping the independent or 
the straight air brake valve in application position. An 
exception is where the engineer is to leave the engine. In 
this case enough hand brakes to alone hold the train should 
be applied. This should be proved by having all automatic 
and independent brakes off and, if the compressor may be 
kept running, then the independent brake should be re- 
applied and its brake valve handle left in application position. 

If the engine from which the train brakes are being 
operated is to be cut off, enough hand brakes to alone hold 
the train, should be applied, but the trainmen should not 
commence to apply them until the automatic brakes are re- 
leased. Where retaining valves are in use, none need be 
turned down, but no hand brakes should be applied until one 
minute after train brake release is begun. 

Hand brakes used to hold cars or a train on a grade should 
be applied at the down-grade or lower end, thereby assuring 
against any car starting if uncoupled. All slack should be 
in, against the applied hand brakes, as well as all automatic 
brakes off (see previous exception about retaining valves) 
before cutting off an engine. 

If, with the engine in control of the train cut off, another 
engine is to be detached, as a helper or pusher, its engineer 
should first cut in, release and recharge the train brakes, 
then release the independent brake so as to be certain the 
train will stand after the engine is cut off. While remain- 
ing with the train the independent brake should be kept ap- 
plied on each of any such other engines. 

With a descending train, the final reduction to bunch the 
slack, as the stop is being completed, should be followed, 
during the wait of one minute after release is begun before 
commencing to apply hand brakes (at the head end), by 
reversing and pushing the slack in as much more as possible, 
then holding the train with the independent brake while the 
hand brakes are being applied. 
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With an ascending train, that the slack is in before cut- 
ting off should be insured by allowing it to drop back grad- 
ually, with train brakes off, until the train will stand with 
no aid from the engine in control. It should be held by hand 
brakes applied at the rear, aided by the independent brake 
of each other engine in the train. 

‘If a break-in-two, or burst hose occurs on a grade imme- 
diately apply more than enough hand brakes to alone hold 
the train until its brakes are again recharged. If it is a 
descending train, and a coupling is damaged that will take 
some time to repair, and if the portion of the train with the 
engine (ahead) can be backed so as to couple the detached 
hose, it should be done and the train kept recharged during 
any necessary wait while obtaining a repair part, as a 
knuckle or pin, or if a delay must. ensue before putting the 
damaged car elsewhere, as where this occurs where the car 
may be switched out or to the rear end. 

It should be noted that the air brakes are off before ap- 
plying hand brakes on cars set out on a grade, and on level 
track as well, sufficient to hold them. It is not necessary to 
bleed the air from auxiliary reservoirs of cars so set out as 
long as the air brakes are off when the hand brakes are 
applied. In addition to the foregoing any rules regarding 
blocking cars should be complied with. Hand brakes ap- 
plied when the car air brakes are set, may result in broken 
chains when the air brakes leak off, especially dangerous 
with one or two cars. Even where this exceptional failure 
does not occur, they will often be so difficult to release as 
to necessitate the delay and waste of air required to apply 
the air brakes to aid in releasing them. 


Instructions on Freight Car Brake Main- 
tenance 


A paper giving detailed instructions for the maintenance 
of freight brake equipment was presented by Mark Purcell 
(Northern Pacific). The need for clear and definite in- 
structions in printed form was shown by the tests of cars 
shortly after cleaning, which demonstrated that 21.3 per cent 
of the brakes cleaned were ineffective within one month. 
Two years of special inspection and instruction work reduced 
the percentage to 8.8 which still left a big opportunity for 
improvement. The need for detailed instruction is par- 
ticularly urgent at the present time because of the large num- 
ber of inexperienced men in the air brake department. 

To avoid unnecessary switching and loss of car service, 
work should be done well when the cars are sent to the 
repair track and every opportunity taken to ascertain the 
condition of the brakes when on the repair track, house 
track and transfer track. The installation of air lines at 
such points was advocated as a means of reducing the cost 
of brake maintenance, increasing car efficiency and expe- 
diting train movement. 

This completes the report of the proceedings up to the 
time of going to press. The remainder will appear in next 
week’s issue. 


Exhibitors at the Air Brake Convention 


An organization of manufacturers of air brake and ac- 
cessories, for supervising the exhibits in connection with 
conventions of air brake associations, was formed at a meet- 
ing held in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 7. At this 
meeting a constitution and by-laws were adopted and the 
name, Air Brake Appliance Association, chosen. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Chairman, J. J. Cizek, The 
Leslie Company; secretary-treasurer, F. W. Venton, Crane 
Company. Members of the executive committee for three 
years: J. F. Gettrust, Ashton Valve Company; J. C. Young- 
love, H. W. Johns-Manville Company; J. D. Wright, West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company. Members of the committee 
for two years: F. W. Venton, Crane Company; J. H. Dennis, 
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New York & New Jersey Lubricant Company; L. H. Snyder, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. Members of the execu- 
tive committee for one year: J. J. Cizek, The Leslie Com- 
pany; M. S. Brewster, U. S. Metallic Packing Company; 
D. S. Prosser, U. S. Rubber Company. 

The companies exhibiting devices at the Air Brake Asso- 
ciation convention this year, together with a list of their rep- 
resentatives, are given below: 


Anchor 
Landreth. 

Ashton Valve Company, Boston, Mass.—Gages, gage testers and safety 
valves, portable boiler test pump, inspectors’ testing and proving outfit. 
Represented by J. W. Motherwell and J. F. Gettrust. : 

Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill.—Metallic engine-tender air, 
steara and water connections, air reservoir joint connections, metallic car 
steam heat connections. smoke box blower fitting. Represented by F. N. 
Bard and C. L. Mellor. 

Broschart Threadless Pipe Coupling Company, Trenton, Mo.—Emergency 
train-line repair coupling. 

Chicago Railway Equipment Compary, Chicago, Ill.—Brake beam 
ports. Represented by E. G. Busse and E. A. LeBeau. 

Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich.—Lubricators and flange oiler. 
Represented by A. G. Machesney. 

Dixon Crucible Company, Joseph, Jersey City, N. 
graphite preducts for railroad service. 
F. R. Brandon. 

Edna Brass Manufacturig Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Lubricators, in- 
jectors and boiler checks. Represented by E. O. Corey and H. A. Glenn. 

Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y.—Air brake gaskets, air pump 


Packing Company, Chicago.—Packing. Represented by John 


sup- 


J.—Graphite and 
Represented by L. H. Snyder and 


throttle, cab cock and reverse gear packing and spiral packing. Repre- 
sented by W. G. Cook. 
Gould Coupler Company, New York City.—Gould universal automatic 


brake slack adjuster. Represented by William H. Sauvage, W. F. 
George R. Berger and William Garstang. 

Johns-Manville Company, H. W., New York.—Air pump, throttle and 
brake cylinder packing, expander rings and slack adjuster. Represented 
by J. E. Meek, C. E. Murphy, Fred Horne, G. Christenson, L. S. Wilbur, 
J. C. Younglove, D. L. Jennings, P, C. Jacobs, E. H. Willard and P. R. 
Austin. 

Leslie Company, The, Lyndhurst, N. J.—Steam heat regulators and remov- 
able injector coupling nuts. Represented by S. I. Leslie and J. J. Cizek. 

Nathan Manufacturing Company, New York.—Injectors, lubricators, 
boiler check, gage cocks, non-lifting coal sprinkler. Represented by Otto 
Best, W. E. Brumble, J. G. Arn and Richard Welch. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant Company, New York.—Non-fluid-oil 
brake cylinder lubricant and N. F. 0. triple valve lubricant. Represented 
by J. H. Bennis and F. J. Barnes. 

New York Belting & Packing Compary, New York.—Air brake and air 
signal hose, air tool hose, car heating 2nd tender hose, gaskets, air coupling, 
packing rings, rubber gaskets, air pump packing, rubber belting, etc. Repre- 
sented by L. F. Purtill. 

Ohio Injector Company, Chicago, 111.—U. S. Standard injector, Chicago 
non-lifting injector, Ohio injector, Chicago lubricator, Chicago flange oiler, 
Chicago automatic drifting valve, Ohio water glass protector, Ohio boiler 
cheeks and Ohio feed hose strainer. Represented by A. C, Beckwith. 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New York—Railway Age and 
Railway Mechanical Engineer. Represented by A. F. Stuebling and J. M. 
Rutherford. 

Traction Lubricating Company, Chicago, I1l.—Air brake lubricant. 
resented by D. W. Kimball. 

U. S. Metallic Packing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—King type air pump 
packing. Represented by M. B. Brewster and H. E. Hyslop. 

United States Rubber Company, New York.—Mechanical Goods Division. 
Ai: brake hose, pneumatic tool hose, gaskets and packings. Represented 
by C. S. Prosser. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—M. C. B. hose 
coupling gages and hose coupling gasket gages, individual car testing 
device, air brake cleaning and testing tools and devices, triple valve test 
rack, brake pipe vent valve, automatic brake valve with collapsible equal- 
izing piston, M. C. B, standard hose coupling packing ring gage, shipping 
caps for triple valves, auxiliary devices governor. Represented by J. B. 
Wiight, F. H. Parke, A. L. Berghane, G. B. Pierce, F. M. Nellis, E. H. 
Dewson, H. H. Burns, F. B. Johnson, J. S. Y. Fralich, E. Weaver, B. F 
Key, G. A. Stenson, A. G, Houston, R. E. Miller,.-W. M. Sleeth, C. J. 
Ohmstead, L. M. Carlton, L. Wilcox, C. H. Larimer, E. W. Davis, F. W. 
Nagle, T. L. Burton, A. B. Brown, C. E. Rowley, H. L. Cusic, G. W. 
Wildon, C. C. Farmer, F. B. Farmer, H. A. Wahlert, C. D. Foltz, V 
Villette, J. D. Siegrist. 


Richards, 


Rep- 





The director general had received up to May 3 the follow- 
ing reports regarding the progress of the Victory Loan 


among employees of federal operated railroads: 
Per cent of 


Employees Employees Amount of employees 
Region on roll subscribing subscriptions subscribing 
Northwestern ........ 251,599 164,270 $16,160,150 65.29 
ON eee 235,263 69,587 * 6,307,000 26.14 
Southwestern ........ 177,321 84,786 8,435,800 47.8 
Oe eee eee ee $1,334 15,986 1,499,150 31.14 
Central Western 305,057 180,800 16,708,900 59.3 
re oe 382,434 184,999 14,878,100 48.37 
MOD 6e6cevesevees 420,473 213,822 19,702,050 50 
Pullman Lines ...... 21,061 13,385 1,070,500 64 
a. s. . 3. EME, 3s 34 28 3,850 82 
Coastwise 5. S....... easteds 1,604 107,400 iy 
SOE | cavcaad aeesien ert esdds a6 ber enews se $85,872,900 
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William Howard Taft, speaking before the Hamilton Club, 
at Chicago, on Wednesday last, called on the Republican 
party to make a party issue of the return of the railroads to 
private ownership. 


The Michigan East & West Railroad, which is now oper- 
ated under a court injunction restraining its owners from dis- 
mantling the road, evidently will have to go before the Michi- 
gan State Railroad Commission to get leave to expire. The 
road was sold under foreclosure. Officers of the state, under- 
standing it to have been sold as a “going concern” exercised 
their authority to prevent the buyer from taking up the rails. 
The line of road is 72 miles long from Manistee, eastward to 
Marion. 


Governor Lowden, of Illinois, this week sent a message to 
the Legislature asking for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to investigate charges that representatives of the 
Pullman Company had approached members of the state 
board of equalization on matters relating to assessments of 
the Pullman Company’s property. M. H. Malone, president 
of the board of equalization had declared that members had 
been threatened with the loss of their positions if the Pull- 
man Company’s assessment should be increased. Resolutions 
in accordance with the governor’s wish were passed by both 
Senate and House. Governor Lowden, formerly a director of 
the Pullman Company, resigned his directorship when elected 
governor. 


Western Railway Club 


The annual meeting of this club will be held on May 19 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The usual dinner preceding the meet- 
ing will be served in the Italian Room at 6:30. The meeting will 
be held in the Louis XVI Room at eight and there will be an ad- 
dress by R. A. White on international problems. 


Accounting Officers’ Association 


The Railway Accounting Officers’ Association will hold its 
3lst annual meeting at the Commodore Hotel, New York 
City, on Wednesday, June 11. C. A. Prouty, director 
of the division of accounting, United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, is expected to be present. Members should 
make their hotel reservations as far in advance as possible; 
$2.50 to $4 for single room with bath, and $4 to $6 per day 
for double rooms with bath. 


American Society for Testing Materials Convention 


The American Society for Testing Materials will hold its 
twenty-second annual meeting at the Hotel Traymore, At- 
lantic City, N. J., on June 24, 25, 26 and 27. Among the fea- 
tures of special interest to railway men as outlined in the 
tentative program are a session on. preservative coatings, 
lubricants and containers on Tuesday afternoon; a session 
on steel and wrought iron on Wednesday forenoon; one on 
Wednesday evening on corrosion and magnetic analysis, 
and one on concrete and gypsum, including the report of the 
committee on reinforced concrete, on Friday afternoon. The 
convention will close with a joint session on cement and 
concrete with the American Concrete Institute on Friday 
evening. 


Pacific Railway Club 


At the annual meeting of the Pacific Railway Club, held 
at San Francisco, Cal., on March 13, the following officers 
were elected: president, C. E. Norton, chief despatcher of 
the Southern Pacific; first vice-president, Dennistoun Wood, 
assistant mechanical engineer, Southern Pacific; second vice- 
president, George H. Harris, general superintendent, San 
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Francisco-Oakland Terminal Company, and treasurer, G. H. 
Baker, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: 

O. S. Corbin, engineman on the Southern Pacific, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject of ‘The Prevention of 
Accidents at Highway Grade Crossings,” treating the matter 
from the standpoint of the engineman. Eugene H. Baker 
and Mr. Dembow also spoke on the same subject. Follow- 
ing a discussion on this subject the meeting was addressed 
by Chaplain John T. Kendall of the 44th Infantry. 


Reception for the Thirteenth Engineers 


Arrangements have been completed for the reception at Chicago 
next week of the 13th (Railway) Engineers. This regiment was 
recruited in Chicago immediately after declaration of war from 
the Chicago Great Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Illinois Central and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
The regiment is expected to arrive in Chicago on Monday morn- 
ing, May 11. Breakfast will be served the men at the Coliseum. 
At 11 o’clock they will parade through the loop district and then 
will have luncheon at one of the large hotels. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon the regiment is scheduled to leave for Camp Grant, 
Rockford, Ill., for demobilization. In the reviewing party will be 
the federal managers of the six roads having companies in the 
regiment and Major General Leonard Wood. Arrangements have 
been completed for giving railroad employees, so far as possible, 
a holiday in order to welcome the soldiers. 


Railroad Employees’ Subscriptions for Victory Bonds 


The director general has received up to May 7 the following re- 
ports regarding the progress of the Victory Loan among the 
men and women employed by the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration : 








Em- Amount Per cent of 
ployees Employees sub- employees 
Region onroll subscribing scriptions subscribing 
Northwestern ............. 248,588 180,013 $17,664,900 72.41 
oO Ee ere 264,796 89,804 8,337,000 33.91 
ne eer 177,326 96,464 9,775,900 54.4 
Sor 51,334 20,489 1,910,000 39.91 
Central Western .......... 307,699 197,676 18,899,250 64.2 
See ee. Pe err errs 382,780 214,894 17,431,500 56.14 
ae aaee eee: 427,909 251,535 23,096,650 58. 
Mississippi-Warrior (water 
MME (GeORGis0 5 Vins esse ahateas '- MAS 9,600 see 
Pullman Lines. .... 00.0... 21,061 16,355 1,308,450 78. 
Re 2: “ee a ee 34 33 4,850 98. 
a eer ree 1,918 126,850 i 
Comtral AGMA, «<0 60556004. 1,242 1,242 500,050 100. 
PR be tae a Cae wk Oe es ee $99,065,000 aor 


Luncheon to Thornton and McCrea 


Ralph Peters, president of the Long Island Railroad, New 
York city, on Wednesday of this week gave an informal luncheon 
in honor of Major General Sir Henry W. Thornton and Colonel J. 
A. McCrea, both lately returned from France. The list of guests 
included the following: William A. Nash, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Corn Exchange Bank; Walter E. Frew, pres- 
ident of the Corn Exchange Bank; George A. Gaston, of Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore; Lewis L. Clarke, president of the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank; Austin B. Fletcher; Colonel 
George T. Slade; John Markle; Colonel A. L. Whiting, 13th 
Engineers; Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad; Samuel Rea president 
Henry Tatnall vice-president and A. J. County vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; F. D. Underwood, president, Erie Rail- 
road; W. H. Truesdale, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern; L. F. Loree, president, Delaware & Hudson Company; 
Howard Elliott, president, Northern Pacific; W. G. Besler, pres- 
ident, Central of New Jersey; H. F. Gunison, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle; W. A. Goodman, Jr.; A. R. Parsons, of 
Douglas L. Elliman & Co. and Lieut. Ralph Peters, Jr. 








May Day in Denver 


Approximately 6,000 railroad shop employees held a mass meet- 
ing in Denver, Colorado, on May 1, and adopted resolutions pro- 
testing against the efforts of “certain moneyed interests to force 
private ownership” and favoring a nationwide strike in the event 


of their success. Resolutions were also passed disapproving of 
the imprisonment of Eugene V. Debs and extending cordial greet- 
ings to “our Russian fellow workers and wishing them Godspeed 
in their successful venture and epoch making revolution.” Other 
resolutions adopted called for the immediate withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops from Russia, censured the “undemocratic methods be- 
ing used by our national officers in connection with the new wage 
schedule,” and protested against unemployment among railroad 
men. 

The meeting was attended by employees of the shops of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the Colorado & Southern, the Union 
Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Denver & Salt 
Lake. All of the shops of these roads were closed for the after- 
noon. A committee in each shop asked the foreman for a half 
holiday for the May day celebration and the holiday was granted 
in each case. The shop workers contended that the government 
had failed to make a satisfactory agreement with them, and de- 
clared that, in violation of its pledge to keep all railway shop 
hands working, 60 per cent of the employees in one shop had been 
laid off. Inquiries were made if the present Victory loan is to be 
used to wage war on Russia. The resolutions as adopted were 
ordered printed and distributed broadcast over the country. 


Record of the Engineer Corps 


A resume of the work of the Engineer Corps of the 
American Expeditionary Forces has been issued by the office 
of the chief engineer of the A. E. F. and is included in 
Engineering Recruiting Circular No. 2 used by army recruit- 
ing officers in their campaign for volunteers. The circular 
states that there were 174,000 engineer troops in the service. 
Part of the work done by the railway engineering units in 
this force consisted of the construction of 947 miles of stand- 
ard gage track and a six mile cut-off at Nevers requiring a 
bridge across the Loire river, 2,190 ft. long. This latter proj- 
ect had been described in the Railway Age. 

Among the accomplishments of this force are listed many 
records in the construction and operation of military rail- 
roads. The light railways of the American Expeditionary 
Forces handled to February 1, 860,652 tons of freight, of 
which 166,202 tons was ammunition. In one week the am- 
munition moved amounted to 10,600 tons, and in five nights 
23,135 soldiers were carried on these railways. The daily 
net tonnage handled in October, 1918, was 8,100 tons. In 
one week 10,700 tons of rations were handled. At the time 
of the signing of the armistice 2,240 kilometers (1,392 miles) 
of light railway were in operation, of which 1,740 kilometers 
had been taken from the Germans, the balance being newly 
constructed or rebuilt. On November 11, 165 locomotives and 
1,695 cars were available for use. In five hours 135 men laid 
14,200 ft. of light railway track. Among the shops erected 
were 10 buildings at Abainville, with a total floor area of 
70,000 sq. ft. Over 2,300 cars have been eretted and 140 loco- 
motives have been repaired in these shops. 

In a letter to Major General William C. Langfitt, chief en- 
gineer, General John J. Pershing, expressing his appreciation 
of the work of the engineer department, said: 

“The various units attached to combat troops distinguished 
themselves at all times in the assistance which they rendered. 
The Division of Construction and Forestry, with limited re- 
sources at its disposal and under conditions of extreme 
severity, more than met the many demands made upon it. 
The Department of Light Railways and Roads furnished the 
indispensable link between the railheads and the front lines 
for the transportation of troops and supplies, and for the 
evacuation of sick and wounded. Its record in the construc- 
tion and operation of light railways and roads has seldom 
been equalled. The many other services of the Engineer 
Department, connected with the acquisition and distribution 
of engineer supplies, particularly those needed for combat 
operations, were so conducted that our forces never lacked 
for any essential. 
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“The Engineer Department has made a proud record for 
itself, and it gives me pleasure to express to you my sincere 
thanks and admiration, and that of your comrades of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, for its splendid achieve- 
ments.” 


Fuel Association Convention 


Following is the program for the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Railway Fuel Association, which will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 19-22: 


Monpay, May 19 


Address by the president, L. R. Pyle, supervisor of fuel 
Cential Western region, Railroad Administration. 
Report of Committee on Pulverized Fuel, chairman, W. J. Bohan, assistant 

mechanical superintendent, Northern Pacific. 
Teamwork cf Engineers and Firemen, by M. A. Daly, 
Northern Pacific. 
Locomotive Fuel Losses at Terminals, by J. M. Nicholson, fuel supervisor, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


conservation, 


fuel supervisor, 


Tuespay, May 20 


Ressonsibility of a General Operating Officer and What He Can Do to 

Promote Fuel Economy, by F. H. Hammill, geneial superintendent, 
. Union Pacific. 

Storage of Coal by Railroads During 1918, by Professor H. H. Stoek, 
professor railway engineering, University of Illinois. 

Fue! Losses Due to Distorted Valve Gears, by W. Hardy, supervisor, 
Fuel ag “ep Section, Railroad Administration. 

Dirt in Coal, by J. Joffray, general fuel inspector, Illinois Central. 

Tests of C cummatieien on Russian Railways, by I. B. Lebedeff, assistant 
chief of locomotive department, Russian Mission of Ways of Com- 
munication. 

Burning Oil on Locomotives, by William L. Hack, district road foreman of 
engines, Southern Pacific. 

Equated Tonnage, by R. N. Begien, general manager, Paltimore & Ohio 
Western Lines. 


WeEpNEsSDay, May 21 


Address by Frank McManamy, assistant director, 
Division of Overation, Railroad Administration. 

Certain Essentials, by Eugene McAuliffe, manager, 
Section, U. S. Railroad Administration. 

Fucl Department Organization, by T. Duff Smith, fuel agent, Grand Trunk. 

Co-o a and the hallway Fuel Problem, by Captain O. S. 
eyer, Jr. 

TInternai Combustion vs. 
C. A. Lichty, 
ing Association. 


mechanical department, 


Fuel Conservation 


Steam Engines for Small Stationary Plants, by 
secretary-treasurer, American Railway Bridge & Build- 


Tuurspay, May 22 


Report of Standing Committee on Front Ends, Grates and Ashpans, chair- 
—_ i. MacFarland, engineer of _tests, Atchison, Topeka & 
anta Fe. 

Results of Tests Showing Losses Due to Front End Air Leaks, by E. P. 
Roesch, supervisor, Fuel Conservation Section, Northwestern region, 
Railroad Administration. 

Reports of standing and special committees. 

Election of officers. 


New York Railroad Club 


The meeting of the New York Railroad Club on. Friday even- 
ing, May 16, will be different from anything that has heretofore 
been attempted by that club. There is a considerable number of 
foreign railroad officers in this country, a number of them asso- 
ciated with purchasing commissions. Several of these gentlemen 
will make brief addresses explaining something of railroad con- 
ditions in their own countries. 


Association of Railway Chief Surgeons 


This association held its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York city, on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week. Dr. C. W. Hopkins (C. & N. W.) was elected 
president for the ensuing year; Dr. Duncan Evans (N. C. & 
St. L.), vice-president; Dr. L. J. Mitchell, 29 East Madison 
street, Chicago, treasurer. 


B. R. T. Convention 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen will hold its triennial 
convention at Columbus, Ohio, beginning on May 14. The con- 
vention is expected to last at least a month and it is planned to 
give consideration to the reconstruction work among members 
who have returned from active service with the army or navy. 
Director General Walker D. Hines will address the convention 
but the date of his appearance has not been announced. 
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An attractive booklet, setting forth the advantages of the state 
of North Carolina to the homeseeker, has been issued by the 
Agricultural Section of the United States Railway Administra- 
tion. It contains full information about production of all kinds, 
transportation, markets, roads and climate. The statistical in- 
formation was furnished by the commissioner of agriculture for 
North Carolina. 


For soldiers and sailors attending the first convention of 
World’s War Veterans, which will be held at St. Louis, Mo., 
on May 8, the Railroad Administration has announced a 
general fare of two cents a mile, with a minimum charge of 
$2 for the round trip. For the Grand Army of the Republic 
a fare and one-third for the round trip has been made from 
stations on the Texas & Pacific and the Southern Pacific to 
Houston, Tex., for the encampment and meetings of allied 
societies held at Houston, on May 8, 9 and 10. 


Export Traffic 


The weekly report for the week ended April 30, shows at North 
Atlantic ports a total of 31,567 carloads of export freight on hand, 
compared with 32,566 cars the preceding week (exclusive of bulk 
grain and coal). On the same date there were 7,469 cars of ex- 
port food on hand, compared with 8,206 cars for the week 
previous. There were 18,893,111 bushels of grain in elevators at 
North Atlantic ports, 7,952,878 being received during the week 
while 8,356,278 bushels were cleared. At South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports there were 2,922,144 bushels of grain on hand for the period 
mentioned. 


Transcontinental Rates on Oriental Goods 


Director General Hines has announced reductions in freight 
rates from Pacific coast ports to all eastern territory on a 
large number of commodities which are imported from the 
Orient. Some of the commodities and the proposed rates 
thereon are shown below. The effective dates of these new 
rates cannot yet be announced, but they will be published at 
the earliest practicable date on three days’ notice. Most of 
the rates are reductions of from 10 to 25 per cent. 

New Import Raies 
a LC. 
Per 100 lb. Per 100 Ib. 
eS See eee ea $2.00 ee 








Bagging burlap, etc........ssseccceces 75 t Sees 
a eer en .85 oaae 
Chinaware, crockery, etc.........ee00- 1.50 $2.00 
Hemp, jute, sisal, etc.....cccccccccees 75 saree 
TESRER, BOCER. 60 cic tev ccavecnvese evens 1.10 PEES 
PEGGING ERG TURE oc iccsccpccedenveies 1.50 2.00 
Rattan, cut to Jength.........ceeeeeees 1.20 erates 
NE: CHUGE: cooannqewees 1.00 2.25 
Tallow (inedible) 85 eee 
Tea and tea dust 1.50 2.50 
Tim, Bar, eck, e€C....cccsccccoceccs wo ress 
ON 6 ceWedeaw ia eco tee ewe nee senwewen's 2.00 3.00 
ee Sarre ee 1.50 2.00 
Cotton piece goods.......-.ccccccccces Sag 2.00 
Dry goods, N. O. S......ccecececceees ae 3.12% 
IE, SUMO wc civicdepeiessey-c.cnseeelese® 1.25 TRE 
Fans, palm leaf or paper.........+.e0. es 2.50 
BNE ERs Ge ORs 6 oice BC at dow esnigecendeus chat 3.25 
COE ac stan c0% se 1.44 ae 
Paper or fibre articles. . Shere 2.50 
Rugs, hemp or cloth..........cccceees 1.50 2.00 
SO ONG, 56 ca dune ees sige i400 esieweice 1.25 2.00 
a ke Serre eee ae 1.25 
RE MENGE bcc akc soe ee ein so seaicwwew wae porn 2.50 


The Trans-Canada Express 


The Canadian Pacific is to run a regular train through from 
Montreal to Vancouver in 93 hours, 30 minutes. The new 
train is to begin running on June 1 and is to be called the 
Trans-Canada, and it will be in addition to the two regular 
through trains now in service. The announcement in Mon- 
treal papers calls attention to the fact that the best time 
across the continent in the United States is 98 hours, 50 
minutes; but no mention is made of the fact that the distance 
by the American roads is considerably greater. From Mon- 
treal to Vancouver the distance is 2,886 miles, making the 
rate of speed of the new train about 31 miles an hour; where- 
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as from New York to San Francisco by way of the. New 
York Central, the Chicago & North Western, the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific, the distance is 3,225 miles, 
or 339 miles more than the length of the Canadian Pacific 
route; and the time from New York to San Francisco, 98 
hours, 50 minutes, makes the rate of speed 32.63 miles an 
hour. 


Advance in Passenger Fares in Michigan 


By a law which has been passed by the legislature of Michi- 
gan and which goes into effect on August 14, next, all rail- 
roads and interurban roads in that state having gross annual 
earnings of less than $8,000 a mile, may increase their pas- 
senger fares to the basis of 2%4 cents a mile. Roads earning 
$8,000 or more must continue to carry passengers at 2 cents 
a mile. 


Vicissitudes of the Express Business 


According to the New York Sun all parties holding claims 
against the Adams Express Company for goods lost prior to 
July 1, 1918, will be paid 60 cents on the dollar without ques- 
tion. Announcement to that effect has been made by C. W. 
Stockton, counsel for the company. The offer is for claims 
in cases in which the company received the goods and there 
is no record of delivery. It is estimated that the company 
faces an accumulation of $100,000 such claims. Most of them 
resulted from the freight and express congestion when freight 
service broke down. 

“There was perhaps no public utility that was affected 
more by the war than the express companies,” said Mr. 
Stockton. “They operated on a very close margin before 
the costs of virtually every factor in the service rose and it 
is a matter of record that no increases in rates were granted 
before the merger of the companies in July, 1918. The 
Adams Express Company lost about $10,000,000 between July 
1, 1917, and July 1, 1918, a deficit equal to the capital stock. 
If it had not been for*a reserve stowed away in its sock the 
company would have been bankrupt. The employees of the 
company were young men who were hefty and virile. They 
had to move heavy freight. When the war came virtuaily 
all of them were lost to the company through enlistment or 
the draft. Commercial companies, able to pay higher wages 
than the express companies, grabbed the others. The Gov- 
ernment took away our railway express cars for its move- 
ment of troops and military stores. When the freight serv- 
ice broke down we were deluged with business. This had to. 
be handled in box cars, which were neither heated nor lighted. 
It was necessary to load and unload frequently and this 
caused more labor and greater losses from breakage. The 
clerical costs soared and help, being inexperienced, billed 
goods by the wrong routes, failed to keep records carefully 
and caused an avalanche of claims to pile up against us. 
Owing to resultant disorganization we have been unable to 
investigate claims promptly and there are perhaps outstand- 
ing $100,000 on goods shipped prior to July 1, 1918. Shippers 
have flocked to our offices desiring settlement, and we have 
explained some of the difficulties involved. The claims are 
being investigated by local agents of the American Railway 
Express and, as it is inexpedient to have the tons of records 
sent here, there is, consequently, much delay. 

“In a number of cases shippers are insistent on immediate 
settlement, for, as they state, some of the claims are of ten 
months’ standing. Therefore we have decided to offer 60 
per cent on all claims where we know we have received the 
goods and have not a record of delivery, or haven’t yet fin- 
ished the investigation to establish delivery. It is a gambler’s 
chance, but a considerable number of firms holding claims 
have agreed upon the settlement at this figure. On our behalf, 
it should be stated that not all the claims made are valid and 
the percentage of valid claims will be just about 60 per cent 
of the number presented. If the persons holding claims want 
to wait until the investigations are complete and we have 
opportunity to check up our records, they will be paid in full. 
They can get 100 per cent if they will bide their time, and 
we think that the Adams Express Company, despite losses 
during war, will be able to meet all of its valid debts. This 


statement is based upon a study of the balance sheet and 
the assets of the company.” 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has denied the petition of Director Gen- 
eral Hines that the Michigan percentage rate case be 
reopened. 


The commission has awarded a hearing at Washington on May 
15 on the petition of the Arkansas & Louisiana for the appoint- 
ment of a board of referees to determine its compensation under 
the federal control act. 


Classification of Lumber 


The commission has announced a decision after an investiga- 
tion on its own motion that: 

The commission is empowered, under sections 1, 3, and 15 of the 
act, to prescribe a classification of lumber and lumber products. 
Classification should rest in the first instance upon those factors 
which are definite and readily ascertainable, such as value, risk, 
and car loading. The range of values of common lumber to 
such an extent embraces the values of the other article under 
consideration as to make impracticable and unjust a differentia- 
tion in rates based on value. This element should be considered 
only in fixing the basic lumber rate and its relationship to rates 
on commodities not so intimately related to lumber as those here 
under consideration. The car loading of lumber and lumber 
products constitutes to a considerable extent the determinative 
factor in their classification. A percentage relationship between 
lumber and articles which should take related rates will effect a 
fairer distribution of transportation costs than the observance of 
flat differentials. The present record affords no basis for pre- 
scribing different rates for different minima. Rates on lumber 
products should not exceed commodity rates contemporaneously 
maintained on lumber by more than is indicated in the lumber list 
suggested herein. Poles and piling from the north Pacific coast 
and the “inland empire” should take rates no higher than are 
contemporaneously applied on fir lumber. 


Personnel of Commissions 


W. D. Humphrey, member of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, has resigned. In his letter Mr. Humphrey tells 
the governor that his resignation was due to his desire to 
fight the agitation for government ownership and control of 
public utilities without the handicap of a state office. 


The Public Service Commissioner of the State of New 
York, for the First District (New York City), under the new 
law, (which reduces the number of commissioners from five 
to one) is Lewis Nixon, who is promoted from the position 
of state superintendent of public works. Mr. Nixon will 
temporarily also fill the office of the other commissioner 
who, under the law, is te supervise the construction of sub- 
way and elevated railroads in New York City. This office 
has been declined by Col. William Barclay Parsons. Mr. 
Nixon was president of the East River Bridge Commission 
at the time of the construction of the Manhattan bridge 
(1901), and has been commissioner of public works for the 
Borough of Richmond. He was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1882 and is known 
as a naval contractor, and a shipbuilder. The old Public Serv- 
ice commission as it goes out of office, consists of only three 
members, Messrs. Travis H. Whitney, F. J. H. Kracke and 
Charles S. Hervey. 


The Miami Valley Paper Manufacturers’ Association, with 
a membership of 20 paper companies, has adopted resolu- 
tions opposing government ownership, operation or manage- 
ment of the railroads, and favoring the prompt enactment by 
Congress of remedial legislation as advocated by Director 
General Walker D. Hines. 
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Locomotives 


Tue Dayton & TENNESSEE River RAILWAy expects to pur- 
chase shortly a standard gage oil burning locomotive. This is a 
new line. Jake Benkovitz may be addressed at Dayton, Tenn. 


Locomotive Deliveries Week Ended April 26 


Locomotives were shipped to railroads under federal control 
during the week ended April 26, as follows: 





Works Road Type 
C. = & &. FP USRA Mikado 
Penn. L. W USRA St. F. 
NW. BH We ccecccsscescccecss USRA Mallet 
American ..... ey Rey 4 USRA Lt. Mount. 
ES ER ee ee USRA 6W. Sw. 
Ee Ry. USRA Lt. Mount. 
& . & USRA 6W. Sw. 
34 
r= 2 2 eee 3 Mountain. 
i Oa eee 1 Mallet. 
ak SR A eee 1 Milkado. 
Baldwin ...... ae oF 2 ISR Ae eee 1 Mikado. 
Se ee as ee, See 2 8W. Sw. 
oR Ae eee - 8W. Sw. 
oe Sk. CON rea os 1 USRA. Mikade. 
13 
TE ice ha baa eee ew oi deel 6 Ses ae 47 


Freight Cars 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuIPMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for 6 second-hand, 
standard gage, 36 or 40 ft: long, bex cars. 


Passenger Cars 
Cars Built in Railroad Shops in March 


The Railroad Administration has compiled the following 
statement of new cars constructed in railroad shops during 
the month of March: 


Steel Steel 
under- center 
Class of cars Steel frame sills Wood Total 
Passenger— 


RE tas ibe Sereimintie wane ealerG ea ee 
SE ii ccacee-e Bidw dea alr ain namie teat oF 
ED a5. Gena ee otc feos sath inno oe ce 
ee eae 
Passenger and mail 

ai 


i C6 MUR ca cteicbeccke ke i is af i 
Se rere eee 1 ad *s 1 
NNN oh -sFuse o wlarg et coals wad din wand % 
Express and refrigerator 
Horse express 

Milk 


ee 
-_ 


Total passenger equipment..... .. 


| 
| 


Freight— 

RI ora ecs asia! iad" ct ba tear eae eeetales ore a 37 48 85 
NEG». iis uch ak Sead. eaceremmnaeee me mane ote we 3 112 115 
SNNEN, aie: acuda wo acd salu bb vie dew a) tors she 7 7 
‘lat CHES 608060 04S FOE COS OEE O OSES S60 4 2 6 
eee ey ee ae 5 2 7 
| EE LIES 5 37 42 
Miscellaneous freight cars....... .. ae os od ae 
EE RE AETHER, PS 4 25 6 2 7 
RS, nano 0a 6 ined eaceevatacos 55 5 85 35 180 
DTUIOE | 6 vids a cca cees eh reas a8 4 4 

Total freight equipment....... 59 44 131 249 483 

Total passenger and freight... 59 45 131 249 484 


The Philadelphia & Reading has resumed the shipment of 
coal by water from Port Richmond, Philadelphia, to New 
England points. This traffic was discontinued last year when 
German submarines became active off the Jersey coast, and 
since then the company’s barges have been loaded at Port 
Reading. In the New England service the Reading uses 
twelve tugs and 73 barges. 
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The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. 
J., has moved its Philadelphia, Pa., sales office from 1020 
Arch street to the Finance building, South Penn Square. 


F. J. Foley, recently appointed general sales agent of the 
Railway Steel-Spring Company, New York, as has already 
been announced in these columns, was born in Chillicothe, 


Ohio, on May 14, 1879. ° 


He entered the service 
of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Newark, Ohio, 
as a messenger in 1892, 
and then until 1897, 
was telegraph operator 
and despatcher on vari- 
ous roads in the West. 
He entered the manu- 
facturing department of 
the Pullman Company 
at Pullman, IIil., in 1897, 
where he remained un- 
til 1900, when he be- 
came connected with 
the Steel Tired Wheel 
Company, which com- 
pany was subsequently 
absorbed by the Rail- 
way Steel-Spring Com- 
pany in 1902. Mr. 
Foley has been succes- 
sively manager. of-all of its various spring plants, and while 
he has occupied the position of general superintendent of 
the company since 1912, during much of this time he was 
closely associated with the sales department. 





F. J. Foley 


The R. W. Young Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has 
moved its offices from 14 East Jackson boulevard to Room 
620, Railway Exchange building, Chicago. 


E. R. Lewis, chief engineer of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic, with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., has resigned 
from that position to become associated with the editorial 
department of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Company as an 
editor of the Mainten- 
ance of Way Cyclo- 
pedia. Mr. Lewis was 
born on November 20, 
1869, at Raritan, N. J., 
and graduated from the 
University of Iowa in 
1890. He began rail- 
way work in 1885 with 
the Missouri Pacific 
with which road he was 
consecutively axman 
and rodman on con- 
struction, levelman, 
clerk in the timber de- 
partment, levelman on 
bridge location and 
from 1891 to 1892 divi- 
sion engineer. He was 
reclamation engineer in 
Wyoming from 1893 to 1895, and was then for two years 
division engineer on the United States Government Levees 
on the Mississippi River improvement work. From 1897 





E. R. Lewis 


to 1901 and again from 1903 to 1905, he was with the state 
government railways in South Africa, first as locating engi- 
neer in Cape Colony, and during the last year as district 
engineer of maintenance at Maeking and Port Elizabeth. 
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During 1901 and 1902, he was engineer in charge of construc- 
tion on the White River division of the Missourj-Pacific, at 


Batesville, Ark., and division engineer on location and con- 
struction of the Fort Smith & Western in,Oklahoma.. He 
was made assistant engineer of the Keweenaw..Central in 
1905 and from August, 1906, to June, 1912, he was. division 
engineer of the Michigan Central at Bay City,, Mich, In 
July, 1912, he was appointed assistant to the general manager 
of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, with headquarters 
at Duluth, Minn., and when this road was taken over by 
the government, he was made chief engineer, which position 
he held until his association with the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company. 


As briefly noted in last week’s issue, Frank J. Tone 
has been elected president and George R. Rayner has 
been elected vice president of the Carborundum Company, 
Niagara -Falls, N. Y. 
Mr. Tone, who now be- 
comes executive head 
of this Niagara Falls 
company and its five 
foreign plants, was 
formerly works man- 
ager, having been in 
charge of manufactur- 
ing operations since the 
establishment of the 
works at Niagara Falls 
in 1895. He was pre- 
viously engaged in elec- 
tric railway work in 
Pittsburgh. He is well 
known for his work in 
the electric furnace 
field on artificial abra- 
sives, refractories and 
silicon alloys, and is 
past president of the 
American Electrochem- 
ical Society. Mr. Tone graduated from Cornell University 
in 1891. George R. Rayner, the new vice-president of the 
Carborundum Company, was born in Springfield, Mass. He 
served for a period of 
time as a member of 
the sales force of the 
Hampden Wheel Com- 
pany, and in June, 1898, 
he was appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago 
branch of the Carbor- 
undum Company. In 
August of the same 
year he was transferred 
to Niagara Falls, 
and was appointed sec- 
retary and general sales 
manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Rayner is a 
past president of the 
American Foundry & 
Supply Association and 
is a member of the 
board of directors of 
the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at Niagara Falls. 





F. J. Tone 
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G. R. Rayner 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has opened a Chicago office at 527 South Dearborn street, in 
charge of William Cottrell, sales manager. 


L. V. Estes, Incorporated, industrial engineers and ac- 
countants, Chicago, has removed its offices from the Mc- 
Cormick building to the Century building, 202 South State 
street. 


The Van Dorn & Dutton Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
opened branch offices at New York and Chicago. Harry F. 
Keegan will manage the Chicago branch, with office at 1241 
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First National Bank building, and his brother, John Keegan, 
will manage the New York branch, with office at Room 317, 
30 Church street. 


H. M. Davison, for the past 14 years connected with the 
sales organization of the Hayward Company, has left that 
company to become sales manager of the Ohio Locomotive 
Crane Company, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Frank E. Wade, president of the Fairmont Gas Engine & 
Railway Motor Car Company, Fairmont, Minn., and mayor 
of that city, died after a short illness at his home in Fairmont 
on March 3. He was 
born at Whitehall, Wis., 
March 6, 1862, and re- 
ceived his education in 
the Curtis Business 
College, at St. Paul, 
Mill. He received con- 
siderable engineering 
training under C. F. 
Loweth, now chief en- 
gineer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and in 1881 entered the 
employment of the G. 
W. Sherwood Co., at St. 
Paul, as superintendent 
in charge of bridge con- 
struction. With this 
firm he was connected 
with the building of 
bridges along the Mis- 
sissippi river. Later, he 
entered the employ of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, as general salesman. 
From 1902 to 1906 he was interested in mining properties in 
the Black Hills district of North Dakota, returning to Fair- 
mont in 1906, where he became interested in the Fairmont 
Gas Engine & Railway Motor Car Company several years 
later. Mr. Wade was also interested in many banking 
projects in the Northwest, and in Florida and Mexico lands. 





F. E. Wade 


The Standard Car Wheel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
increased its preferred capital stock by $100,000 for the pur- 
pose of capitalizing the 1917-1918 enlargements to its plant, 
at Cleveland. No construction is contemplated at this time. 


Donald M. Ryerson, who for the past two years has been 
in the United States Navy, has received his discharge from 
the service and has returned to his duties as vice-president 
in charge of purchases and sales of the Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Company, Chicago. 


J. N. Ebling, recently returned from France, after having 
spent 13 months with the American Expeditionary Forces, 
has resumed his position as president of the Railway 
Specialties Corporation, New York. D. A. Munro, formerly 
secretary, is no longer connected with the corporation. 


Edwin R. Webster, until recently assistant engineer on the 
Iowa, Dubuque, Des Moines and Dakota divisions of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has taken up private practice in general, civil, sanitary 
and structural engineering, with offices in the Webster build- 
ing, Chicago. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has sold 
its Giant truck department, consisting of the Chicago Heights 
plant, stock of trucks finished and in process of construction, 
and the agencies and branches with their stock. The truck 
business will be continued by the purchasers, probably under 
the title of the Giant Truck Corporation. 


Marcel E. Cartier, sales engineer of the Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Company, Chicago, with headquarters at Paris, France, 
has returned to France after a few weeks’ visit in this country. 
He will be joined in Paris by John H. Romann, sales engineer 
of the same firm. Messrs. Cartier and Romann will have 
charge of the company’s business in France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 
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The manufacturing facilities of the U. S. Light & Heat 
Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y., are to be increased by the 
addition of several buildings. The plant space now covers 
about nine acres and consists of 22 buildings. Recently, two 
structures of brick and concrete were added. Contracts have 
been let and construction is already under way on the new 
buildings which will be of reinforced concrete and brick. 
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Stone Franklin Company 


The Stone Franklin Company has been organized to market 
the Stone Franklin car lighting system in the United States 
and Canada. This system was introduced into this country 
by the Franklin Railway Supply Company. The new company 
has elected the following officers: Joel S. Coffin, chairman of 
the board of directors; Ralph G. Coburn, president; C. E. 
Walker, vice-president; H. D. Rohman, chief engineer, and W. 
Truelove, secretary, with offices at 18 East Forty-first street, 
New York. 

Ralph G, Coburn, president of the new company, has been 
identified with the Franklin Railway Supply Company. He 
was born at Boston in 1882, and graduated from Harvard 
in 1904. From 1904 to 
1909 he was in the serv- 
ice of the American 
Glue Company, having 
charge of its western 
factories with his head- 
quarters at Des Moines, 
Ia., and Chicago. On 
May 1, 1909, he opened 
the Chicago office of 
the Franklin Railway 
Supply Company as 
resident sales manager. 
On June 1, 1911, he was 
made assistant to the 
vice-president, in charge 
of eastern-southern ter- 
ritory, with headquar- 
ters at New York. In 
December, 1913, he was 
appointed eastern sales 
manager of the Frank- 
lin Railway Supply 
Company, which position he held until his appointment with 
the Stone Franklin Company. 

Charles C. Walker, vice-president of the new company, has 
had a broad experience in industrial manufacturing, sales and 
railroad work both in this: country and abroad. He is a 
graduate of the engi- 
neering course of the 
University College, of 
Bristol, England. He 
served as an apprentice 
with the Bristol Rail- 
way Carriage Company 
and as junior assistant 
on the staff of the New- 
castle Electric Supply 
Company. He later 
went to South America 
on the mechanical con- 
structional staff of the 
Buenos Ayres & Pa- 
cific Railroad. While in 
South America he 
joined J. Stone & Co., 
Ltd., as technical ad- 
viser and sales manager 
with office in Buenos 
Ayres. In the latter 
part of 1912 he went to 
England to take charge of foreign sales in the main office 
at London. When war was declared he joined the British 
army and saw active service at the front for nearly three 
years. Receiving the order of the British Empire in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, he was returned to England to take charge of 
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the manufacture of anti-submarine devices, which is the work 
he leaves to take up the position of vice-presiednt of the 
Stone Franklin Company. 


Harry D. Rohman, chief engineer of the Stone Franklin 
Company, New York, is a graduate of the technical schools 
of Zurich, Switzerland. Upon graduation he entered the 
works of the Oerlikon 
Electrical Construction 
Company, and in 1903 
qualified as an electrical 
engineer, with experi- 
ence in high and low 
tension and a. c. ‘and 
d. c. work, especially 
electrical traction. Later 
he entered the service 
of J. Stone & Co., Lon- 
don, and in 1910 was 
appointed chief of the 
testing and _ experi- 
mental departments. In 
1914 he was appointed 
chief assistant elec- 
trical engineer, and 
held that position until 
October 1, 1915, when 
he entered the service 
of. the Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Company 
as chief electrical engineer, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. Mr. Rohman speaks several 
languages and has had an extensive experience in all Eu- 
ropean countries, as well as in South Africa and the Belgian 
Congo. He has a broad experience in car lighting engineer- 
ing, obtained by many years of active work in that field. 
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H. D. Rohman 


Sale of Surplus Property by the Government 


The general policies of the War Department in the disposal of 
surplus property, were enunciated by C. W. Hare, Director of 
Sales, to a committee representing the trade and technical papers 
of the country, at a recent meeting in Washington. 

Mr. Hare stated that the War Department would dispose of 
its surplus materials by first consulting with the various branches 
of the government to ascertain what, if any, could be utilized in 
regular government work. After the government requirements 
have been satisfied, the producers of each particular commodity 
will be called into conference to advise with the Director of Sales 
as to the best method of getting the remaining amount of the 
commodity back into the usual channels of trade. 

If, as has been the case in the disposal of copper, sulphur, lead, 
wool and lumber surplus stocks, the industry is able to contract 
with the government to dispose of its surplus within a reasonable 
length of time, paying the government the current market prices, 
it would be the policy of the government to make such an ar- 
rangement. 

Should both of the methods mentioned fail, the surplus property 
will be offered to the general public through auction sales, or by 
sealed bids, or in any other manner which will enable the gov- 
ernment to obtain the best prices. 

A Sales Promotion Section has been established under the super- 
vision of T. R. Elcock, Jr., to collect all information pertaining to 
the disposition of surplus property and to see that appropriate in- 
formation reaches interested industries through the proper trade 
and technical papers. 


Trade Publications 


Exptosives.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., manufacturers of explosives, have issued an inter- 
esting and instructive eight-page booklet on the use of ex- 
plosives in blasting concrete. It describes in detail new and 
economical methods of removing old wails, breaking up 
engine beds and excavating concrete foundations. One page 


is devoted to short descriptions of the actual application of 
explosives to work of this character and the illustrations 
show in a graphic way the contrast between the old and new 
methods. 
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Railway Financial News 


Ann Arzor.—President Newman Erb announced recently that 
arrangements have been completed with the War Finance 
Corporation under which two alternative proposals are made 
to the holders of the company’s $622,000 notes maturing May 1. 
The offers are made through F. J. Lisman & Co., as follows: 

(a) Cash payment of 20 per cent of the face amount of 
notes with an extension of the balance for a further period 
of two years at 6 per cent plus a payment of 2% per cent in 
cash on such extended portion. 

(b) Extension of the full face amount of the notes for a 
further period of two years at 6 per cent-interest, with a pay- 
ment of 2% per cent in cash on said notes. 

In addition to their present collateral the notes are to be 
further secured by the deposit of $500,000 face value of the 
company’s improvement and extension 5 per cent bonds. Note- 
holders wishing to avail themselves of either offer are asked 
to deposit their notes with the Empire Trust Company. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—See editorial elsewhere in this issue. 


Missouri, KansAs & TExAsS.—James Speyer has been elected a 
director to succeed Horace E. Andrews, deceased, and Samuel 
FE. Kilner, of New York, has been elected a member of the 
board to represent the English interests in the company. 


New York CENTRAL.—The United States Supreme Court on 
Monday declined to review the decision of a lower court which 
had failed to sustain the petition of Clarence H. Venner, a 
stockholder, attacking the consolidation of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad with the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern and nine other subsidiary railroads. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The list of stockholders 
of this road on April 16 shows that many of the large cor- 
porations, as well as individual stockholders of a year ago, 
have disposed of a large part of their holdings. Among the 
most important changes are the American Express Company, 
which this year held only 625 shares of stock, as compared 
with 20,324 in 1918, and the Adams Express Company, which 
reduced its block of 24,730 shares in 1918 to 14,730 in 1919. 


WestTEerRN Paciric.—Director General Hines has authorized this 
company to declare and pay a dividend of 1 per cent on its 
preferred stock. This is the dividend which would ordinarily 
have been paid on April 1. 


Railway Construction 


Sioux City Stock Yarns CompAny.—Two new terminal yards 
costing approximately $150,000 will be built at Sioux City, 
Iowa, this spring to facilitate the delivery of livestock. The 
terminals will have a combined capacity of 600 cars. 


SouTHERN RaiLroaD.—This road is carrying out improve- 
ments to the bridge near Spencer, N. C., over the Yadkin 
river, at mile post 330.8, to consist of four single track deck 
riveted steel spans about 160 ft. long for Cooper’s E-60 load: 
ing. Repairs will be made to some of the present masonry; 
estimated cost for the entire work is about $170,000. The 
American Bridge Company has the contract for fabricating 
and erecting the superstructure. 


Erie RAILROAD, THE BALTIMORE & OnIo LINES AND THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA Lines West.—These roads have entered into an agree- 
ment with the city of Akron, Ohio, for the elimination of certain 
grade crossings in that city. The first step provided for in the 
agreement is the construction of a temporary structure over the 
East Miller avenue crossing to cost about $135,000. The whole of 
this work will cost about $4,000,000, to be divided on the basis of 
65 per cent to the railroads and 35 per cent to the city. 











New York, N. Y., April 1, 1919. 


To the Stockholders of 
The Delaware and Hudson Company: 


The following presents the income account of your Company for the year 
1918, bangs on in accordance with the rules promulgated by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, with comparative results for the year 1917: 
Comparison with 1917. 
; SS ee 
1918. Increase. Decrease. 
Compensation accrued under Fed- 
eral Control (on basis of 
Standard Return) for posses 
sion, use and control of rail- 
way property of the Company 
and its leased and operated 
OS ae ae ee ree $7,.415,148.72 $1,805,761.95 ne wees 
Other Corporate Income: 
Miscellaneous rent income... $137,197.51 $649.88 
Income from lease of road... 102,822.97 7,682.35 
Miscellaneous non-operating 
physical property ......... 22,501.10 6,529.18 tS ea 
Dividend income ............ 938,163.10 dicaeecie 54,243.17 
Income from funded securities 225,232.83 59,272.77 a oe 
Income from unfunded securi- 
ties and accounts.......... 447 099.95 207,217.83 
Income from sinking and other 
Seperve TUNES .nccvceccncs 162,168.13 53,005.80 


Miscellaneous Income ....... 


1,152,446.28 
Other Corporate In- ee 
sbdwerookdads enews $3.187,631.87 


1,560,079.49 


Total 


come $1,296,629.31 


Soneseebpscavestes $10,602,780.59 


Gross Income $509,132.64 


Deductions from Gross Income: 


Railway operating expenses.. $95,770.45 $95,770.45 ini aineik 
WIE saan cath alse eeae ka 127,027.52 112,899.30 
Miscellaneous tax accruals... 17,636.27 1,518.12 pA en eee 
Rent for leased roads....... 1,946,986.08 $9,075.63 
Miscellancous rents ......... hanaed tant alc kedues 2,658.71 
Interest on funded debt..... 2,938,318.26 12,959.92 a iiacaa dain 
Interest on unfunded debt... 142,728.01 Ppt ye 26,371.16 
602,077.47 Calteeces 


Miscellaneous income charges. 619,521.57 





Total Deductions from Gross 
SPR eer rere $5,887 ,988.16 


$787,119.76 wnendiegese 





Net Income—The D. & H. Co. 
carried to general profit and 


SOON © eirncnvtaeaiecild Le gdarwimaee $4,714,792.43 tae silt Sat $277,987.12 
Percentage to capital stock..... 11.09 5 aaared ears -66 


FINANCIAL. 


The capital stock of The Delaware and Hudson Company on December 
31, 1918, was $42,503,000, there having been no change during the year. 

The total funded debt on December 31, 1918, was $66,010,000, a reduc- 
tion of $452,000 having been effected during the year by the purchase and 
cancellation of that amount of First Lien Equipment bonds through the 
sinking fund established in connection with their issue. 

The sum of $395,040, being one per cent of the par value of the First 
and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds outstanding on June 1, 18, was 
paid during the year to the trustee under the First and Refunding Mort- 
gage, making the total paid to December 31, 1918, $2,846,150. This 
amount has been expended in additions and betterments to the mort- 
gaged property in accordance with the trust agreement. 

There was accumulated in the Coal Department Sinking Fund oe 
the year, in accordance with the ordinance passed on May 9, 1899, an 
amended on May 10. 1910, $384,195.56, which has been applied to re- 
imburse the treasury for coal lands and unmined coal in Pennsylvania. 

The usual payment of $650,000, required under the terms of the First 
Lien Equipment Trust indenture, was made, making the total paid to 
date $7,150,000. This has been increased by accumulations of interest 
on balances and investments. During the year 1918, $1,288,703.65 was 
expended for new equipment, which was made subject to the indenture, 
leaving in the hands of the Trustee, securities and cash to the amount 
of $2,387,393.83. . 

During the year there was received from the United States, in partial 
payment of compensation for the taking over of the company’s property 
in December, 1917, and its subsequent occupation and use by the United 
States, the sum of $4,190,000, and the company borrowed from the Rail- 
road Administration, without security, $2,100,000; —— a total of $6,- 
290,000. The Interstate Commerce Commission has certified to the Presi- 
dent, under the Act of March 21, 1918, that the average income of this 
company for the three years that ended with June 30, 1917, was $7,- 
409,600.12. If the latter sum is all to which your company is entitled, 
which is by no means admitted, it has received $1,119,600.12, or 15.11 
per cent less than it should have received to December 31, 1918. 

The changes in Current Assets and Current Liabilities are largely due 
to the Government taking possession and control of the Company’s railway 
property as a going concern, the Government collecting the major portion 
of the current assets and paying the major portion of the current lia- 
bilities. 
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COAL MINING DEPARTMENT. 


_ The anthracite produced by The Hudson Coal Company during 1918, 
including the product of washeries, aggregated 9,059,228 long tons, an 
increase of 415,505 tons, or 4.81 per cent over 1917. The year’s output 
was 11.82 per cent of the total output of Pennsylvania mines and wash- 
eries, which was 76,649,918 long tons. The number of breaker-hours 
— for the preparation of this coal was 55,191. 

hroughout 1918, the United States Fuel Administration continued to 
urge the maximum possible production and those in charge of your opera- 
tions made every practicable effort to meet their wishes. Underground 
development was carried on during the year and the properties were fully 
maintained. 

The wages agreements effected during 1917 and explained fully in the 
report for last year made full provision, according to their terms, for 
the whole period to March 31, 1920. Nevertheless, during 1918, a further 
increase was urged upon the operators and after conferences in which 
the Fuel Administration, as representative of the Federal government, 
and the employees, participated, a supplementary agreement providing for 
very heavy increases in wages rates and effective from November 1, 1918, 
to the end of the war or_until March 31, 1920, if peace is not declared 
prior to that date, was effected. In consideration of the effect of these 
increases in wages upon the cost of production, the Fuel Administration 
authorized an increase of $1.05 per ton in the price of pea coal and all 
larger sizes. 

A statement, in regard to prices, issued by the Fuel Administration 
during February, 1919, when about to relinquish most of its functions, 
states plainly its conclusion that the prices of anthracite are still too 
low. The following is quoted: 

“By his executive order of August 23, 1917, the President adopted 
as maximum prices for anthracite coal, the schedule of prices which 
had been acquiesced in by the industry while under investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission under the so-called ‘Calder’ resolu- 
tion of the Senate. This involved one price for the railroad-controlled 
coal companies and a price 75 cents higher for the individuals. With 
the exception of a reduction of 60 cents a ton in the prices for pea 
coal made October 1, 1917, and two adjustments to cover increases 
in miners’ wages, the Fuel Administration allowed the prices fixed by 
the President to stand pending examination of costs such as were 
made in the case of bituminous coal. 

“For the purpose of arriving at a fair increase in price to cover 
the increase in wages, recommended by the War Labor Board last 
October, an examination was made to determine the costs of the 
various anthracite-producing companies. The result of this examina- 
tion showed that the general incerases in the price of materials and 
labor had raised the cost of mining anthracite to such an extent that 
many of the companies were not receiving a fair return and that 
some producers of necessary coal were actually sustaining a loss on 
the sale of coal at the government prices, in spite of two increases 
allowed on account of advances to labor. 

“At the time this situation was discovered every indication pointed 
to an early peace and it was deemed unwise to increase the maximum 
prices so near the time when, on account of the end of the war, 
price restrictions would, in the natural course of events, be lifted 
entirely. 

“The above statement is made at this time, when price restric- 
tions are about to be lifted, out of fairness to those companies who 
have patriotically kept up their production to war needs, even at a 
cost which resulted in many instances in a loss, not only by the 
individuals, but also by some of the railroad companies, so that the 
impressicn shall not exist that the government prices of anthracite 
coal in existence at the time of the-lifting of restrictions were prices 
which the Fuel Administration had fixed on the basis of cost to the 
operators. 

“Had the Fuel Administration’s active control over maximum prices 
on anthracite coal been continued, the cost examination above referred 
to shows that it would have been necessary, on the.basis of the present 
wage scale, to raise these maximum prices possibly as much as 50 
cents a ton above those last fixed by the government in order to 
prevent financial embarrassment and perhaps the closing of com- 
panies producing a substantial per cent of the necessary anthracite 
output. ; 

“Such a curtailment of production would eventually result in the 
demand exceeding the supply to such an extent as to increase the 
prices much higher than they would be if that supply were continued.” 
The increase in prices suggested by the Fuel Administration, relates 

solely to domestic sizes. he reduction in prices of other fuels which 
compete with anthracite steam sizes have necessitated some reduction in 
the latter. Therefore. an increase of fifty cents per ton in the price of 
domestic sizes will secure to The Delaware and Hudson Company and 
The Hudson Coal Company an increase of only 23.55 cents per ton of all 
sizes produced and marketed. 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT. 


Late in December, 1917, the President of the United States conceived 
it to be his duty to take possession of substantially all railways engaged 
in interstate transportation, together with affiliated boat lines. Your rail- 
way property, and that of your system corporations in the United States, 
with the boats operated on Lake Champlain and Lake George, were in- 
cluded in this exercise of power and passed out of your control at noon 
on December 28, 1917. Since that date these properties have been op- 
erated, in accordance with the President’s proclamation of December 26, 
1917, and the Act of Congress of March 21, 1918, for the account of the 
United States, which have assumed responsibility for all expenses of 
operation, including maintenance, and all taxes, except war taxes, and 
have become liable to your company for whatever just compensation may 
be provided for in any contract negotiated in pursuance of the Act or 
ctherwise determined in accordance with the statutes and the Constitution. 

Under this condition the income account of your company for 1918 
was not affected by the operating revenues, operating expenses or the 
ordinary exactions of the taxing authorities. Your interest in the operat- 
ing results obtained by the Railroad Administration is, therefore, indirect 
and restricted to their implications as to operations after the anticipated 
restoration of the properties to your direct control. , 

Data supplied by the Railroad Administration indicate that the operating 
revenues cf The Delaware and Hudson Company’s Railway for 1918 
amounted to $34,789,864, an increase of $4,800,465, or 16.01 per cent over 
1917. Freight receipts increased $4,757,563, or 18.77 per cent and pas- 
senger reccipts decreased $232,007 or 7.64 per cent. 
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Freight movement increased from 3,954,096.760 ton miles, in 1917, to 
4,062,078,074 ton miles, in 1918; a gain of 107,981,314 ton miles or 2.73 
per cent, while the average receipts per ton per mile increased from 
6.41 mills to 7.41 mills, a gain of 15.60 per cent. 

The increased freight movement was principally in anthracite. food 
products and munitions of war. The Railroad Administration assumed a 
control over routing of traffic never exercised by railways under cor- 
porate Management, generally refusing to permit shippers to select routes 
or to choose the delivering lines and not only diverted to your railway, 
in order to relieve actual or threatened congestion at New York harbor, 
and elsewhere, considerable traffic that would otherwise have moved differ- 
oe but, also, diverted from your lines numerous shipments which they 
would normally have carried. 

Several changes, of which the following are considered the most im- 
arr contributed to the increase in the average receipts per ton per 
nile: 

(1) Advances in freight rates applicable to anthracite moving to Cana- 
dian destinations, cement, stone, sand and similar commodities, asked 
for in 1917, were sanctioned by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and permitted to go into effect on April 1, 1918. 

(2) On June 25, 1918, the Railroad Administration began to enforce 
an increase of twenty-five per cent applicable to all classified freight 
with increases roughly corresponding to that percentage on all other 
articies. Coal rates, for both anthracite and bituminous coal, were 
advanced on a scale commencing with fifteen cents per ton as to 
rates formerly under forty-nine cents per ton and ending with fifty 
cents per ton as to all rates formerly $3.00 per ton or higher. 
Rates applicable to coke took a scale of advances running from 
fifteen cents to seventy-five cents per ton, the minimum increase 
applying where the former rate was forty-nine cents or less and the 
maximum where it was $3.00 or more. Rates on ores, except 
ex-lake ores, were increased thirty cents per ton; cement and stone 
rates, two cents per hundred pounds; lumber rates, twenty-five per 
cent but not over five cents per hundred pounds; grain rates, twenty- 
five per cent but not over six cents per hundred pounds; cotton 
rates, fifteen cents per hundred pounds. AIl commodity rates not 
specifically indicated were increased twenty-five per cent. The 
minimum charge for any less than carload shipment was raised to 
fifty cents: the previous minima had been twenty-five. thirty and 
forty cents for different kinds of shipments. The minimum charge 
for a car-load shipment was increased to $15.00, superseding many 
muck lower minima. Before these increases were made, an estimate, 
based on 1917 traffic, indicated that they would add about $5,900,000 
to annual gross receipts. 

(3) The Railroad Administration adopted and has applied since May 1, 
1918, a basis for the apportionment of interline revenues, differing 
from the former system resting upon contractual relations between 
connecting carriers. While primarily adopted to reduce the labor 
of accounting, this change is understood to have increased the 
revenue attributed to your railway under Federal operation. Other 
changes in interline relations, such as the discontinuance of ad- 
justing overcharges and undercharges in settlements, are considered 
to have had similar results. 

From data furnished by the United States Railroad Administration, it 
would appear that the movement of passengers over your lines decreased 
13.45 per cent, the passenger mileage being 112,180,679 compared with 
129,620,729 in 1917, and the average receipts per passenger mile increased 
6.75 per cent from 2.342 cents in 1917 to 2.500 cents in 1918. Passenger 
train mileage was. however, reduced 22.57 per cent from 2,660,310 in 1917 
to 2,059,990 in 1918, and passenger car miles 24.59 per cent from 13,080,801 
to 9,864,219. Passenger receipts per passenger train mile increased 19.30 
per cent from $1.14 to $1.36, and receipts per passenger car mile increased 
22.49 per cent from 23.21 cents to 28.43 cents. . : 

The decrease in passenger travel indicated by the foregoing is probably 
attributable to direct efforts to discourage unnecessary passenger movement, 
as well as to increased charges and withdrawal of facilities furnished 
under corporate management. One aspect of the reduction of facilities 
is indicated by the decrease in revenue from parlor and chair car service 
from $10,340 in 1917 to $3,954 in 1918. i 

The increase in the average rate per passenger mile resulted from the 
increase of the basic mileage rate to three cents, effective on June 10, 
1918, modified, however, by the allowance of a special rate of one cent 
per mile to soldiers and sailors on furlough, f 

There was a considerable increase in miscellaneous transportation rev- 
enue, due to augmented switching charges, and incidental revenues were in- 
creased by a gain of 109.98 per cent in the demurrage charges collected, 
which amounted to $345,925 as compared with $164,744 in 1917. Prior 
to February 10, 1918, the original rate for demurrage of $1.00 per day, 
regardless of the length of detention, had been superseded by a rate 
of $2.00 per day for the first five days, with a rate of $5.00 per day there- 
after. On the date named the rates were increased to $3.00 per day for 
the first four days, $6.00 per day for the next three days, and $10.00 per 
day thereafter. ‘These increased charges had a beneficial effect in expedit- 
ing the movement of cars when a shortage of equipment appeared im- 
minent, and tend strongly toward the elimination of a misuse of facilities 
that is at all times wasteful. ; 

Operating expenses amounted to $31,353,784, as compared with $23,- 
449.953 in 1917, an increase of $7,903,831, or 33.71 per cent. Subtracting 
the increase in revenues of $4,800,465 leaves a decrease _in operating 1n- 
come, before the deduction for taxes, of $3,103,366. Expenditures for 
maintenance of way and structures increased $1,215,554; for maintenance 
of equipment, $2,873,831; for transportation, $3,809,887. ; 

The following figures, which should be understood as approximate only, 
indicate, as closely as computations now practicable permit, the relation 
of the various changes in operating conditions to the total increase of 
$7,903,831 in expenses: 








Per cent 

Per cent of total 

Increase due to Amount of total operating 

increase expenses 
Higher wage rates .........seseeeeees $4,345,025 54.97 13.86 
Increased number of employees........ 1,700,000 21.51 5.42 
Higher prices of materials.......-..-- 1,043,183 13.20 3.33 

Increased quantities of materials and 

MINCCHAREOUES. occ ccc ce eset eet et eens 815,623 10.32 2.60 
SS tie Slides set bi, Bra tat beesee $7,903,831 100.00 25.21 

Considerably more than one-half the increase in expenses, and almost 


-one-seventh of the total operating cost of the year, is attributable, therefore, 
to higher rates of wages than were in force in 1917. The new scale of 
wages, with changes in hours and working conditions, which has had this 
result, was put in force by General Order No, 27 issued by the Railroad 
Administration. This order established eight hours as the basic day for 
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all classes of labor and in many instances provided bonuses for time in 
excess of eight hours or in excess of the number of hours which had 
theretofore constituted a day. he following table shows some of the 
typical and controlling rates in comparison with those in force in 1917: 


Rate per Hour, in Cents 





wk 
Employees 1917 1918 
IR by ra s\n ae sci ba ta.gaadcds Cibern wan ais 40 68 
ee EE TD oe a eee 45 68 
RUNUNEIRS ones nous saikh a scene eee 43 68 
pO a etree perenne we Pact cna racine 43.25 68 
PU OER 2b g 1485s edie eaianne ce Oeehes 43 68 
Cee ME 2 sc 5b Veeck ak baeaee 27.25 58 
Carpenters, locomotive and coach........ 39 to 34 68 
OP AUMMEIOLD: sinc <106 vaRacekes Teeatewe 29.75 58 
RE ET ey, ee ee eee 23 35 
PRION SHBCIRPET oc wigs snes, 04 cee uekeloe 77.50* 102.49* 
RNCIONINORE: | 6. ctu. 009-4. 5i4's a.clacs'isca ere eee ele 22.5 to 23.5 40 
Carpenters, bridge and building.......... 30 53 
MND. TOOMIEORS 3o..sock-c wien vce beeGeD 34 68 
SARIN IES i555 <a cous Saw ener meweke 23 35.5 
Engineers :t 
REI ig he aie. chy’ ornate alee oe 63 73 
SONNE he cies WiPtave & Srciwcs Riek tae Stents 74 87 
DOMME: po ta sacs con cavmauheee aioe LS 73 
EE ee tilcsinsly Sab oat eran 54 67 
Firemen :t 
ERI ee CE aie 41.5 56 
PMOIIEY 5. a'41s,45/ 0c vce Gbelbs deter 45 63 
PN aes cine and avers Co cia Semneeies 40.5 2.6 
RE a ase Pa /wink win BS Wake Aaa 34 47.2 
Conductors :t 
NES ntsc !ocle diane aS eee 52.6 63 
PEPIN osc be weenie sean eee ee 68.7 83.5 
TERM ip ica ocak hoes I a eR 58 77 
Ee De eee Se re rate 48.7 63.6 
srakemen:t 
MEER at 203 v0) pag, 0haloie oiwntacee SATE 35 49 
oo, RE i SAS iGo 41 59 
po eee eer es eer errs ent 39 55 
MOE. gyda 8 Gan dca oa pane ed Ka eee eR 45 60 


* Dollars per month. Includes other trainmen. 
¢ Averages for all classes of engines and service. 


Increases of $25.00 per month over the pay received on 
with a minimum of $87.50 per menth, we also granted ep Bs 
who were receiving on January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General 
Order No. 27, a basic rate of $62.50 per month and devoting major por- 
tions of their time to clerical work of any character, including not onl 
clerks, but also train announcers, gatemen, checkers, baggage and parcel- 
room employees, callers for train and engine crews, etc. Substantially 
all the hg noted wate ae pee to January 1, 1918, thus 
requiring heavy payments to adjust the wages actuall i i 
months to the new standards. r ane es eee 

Apparently the operating expenses thus stated are still subject to in- 
creases on account of further wage increases which are under discussion 
and that are likely to be made retroactive at least to September 1, 1918. 
These projects include an increase of approximately 15 per cent in favor 
of engine and train crews with, in addition, provision for payment at one 
and one-half times the standard rates, instead of proportionately, for all 
time in excess of cight hours, and an increase in favor of telegraphers. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Fifty-nine new industries were located on the tracks of your Company 
during 1918, as compared with one hundred in 1917. Twenty-six exten- 
sions toe old industries and seventeen industrial side tracks were con- 
structed; the corresponding numbers for 1917 were forty-nine and thirty- 
eight, respectively During the year the Federal management cancelled 
all memberships maintained by your railway in commercial organizations 
eliminated substantially all advertising of the Industrial Department and 
practically suspended its normal activities. The work permitted related 
almost exclusively to agricultural development, in which some. progress is 
reported. 

ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS. 


One of the early decisions of the Railroad Administration was to provide 
for a reconsideration, by an agency of its own, of every program for 
additions and betterments that had been approved and adopted by the 
owners of the properties which had been taken under Federal control. 
As applied to your railway, this reconsideration resulted in determination 
to continue most of the work in progress at the end of 1917, with the 
exception, however, of the new third track between Schenevus and Rich- 
mondville Summit, which was under construction as a principal feature 
of the general grade revision between Oneonta and Mohawk Yard. The 
omission of this portion of the plan for adapting this part of your rail- 
way to the movement of trains of heavier tonnage would so seriously reduce 
the benefits obtained by heavy capital expenditures at other points, in addi- 
tion to rendering useless the considerable outlay upon the particular 
project, that it was deemed necessary to request a vobentiin. which was 
accorded. Upon this rehearing the former action was reversed. But 
before this occurred the contractors had been paid and the work stopped. 
The completion of the work during 1918 was, therefore, held to be im- 
practicable, and nothing was done toward its resumption. To the end of 
1917 the total expenditure on this third track was $414,555.74, and the 
amount paid in the settlement with the contractors when the work was 
suspended was $125,770.09, so that it now represents a capital investment 
of $540,325.83, all of which remains idle and unproductive. The suspen- 
sion of this improvement has also involved losses in the necessary adjust- 
ments with contractors and the natural deterioration resulting g A the 
exposure to erosion of unfinished grading. This interruption of the de- 
velopment program led to the postponement of the grade reduction between 
Cobleskill and Barnerville, which was authorized in 1917, but could not be 
placed in opereticn until the completion of this section of the third track. 
The Railroad Administration also determined not to continue during 1918 
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the erection of new stations or the elimination of grade crossings in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary program for the general development of your 
property. 

From Nineveh to Windsor, a distance of nine and one-half miles on the 
Nineveh Branch, a_new second track was completed and placed in opera- 
tion during June. During the year $305,031.63 was expended on this work, 
of which $297,373.20 was charged to cost of property and $7,658.43 to 
operating expenses. A new second track between Lanesboro and State 
Line, a distance of 2.3 miles, was undertaken and the grading completed 
at a cost of $93,122.26, of which $86,522.21 was for new capital and 
$6,600.05 for operating expenses. Bridge-work and track laying should 
be completed early in 1919. 

The new third track between Oneonta and Cooperstown Junction, six 
miles, and the revision of grades between Schenevus and Cooperstown 
Junction, nine miles, referred to in last year’s report, were finished during 
1918. The cost, $540,325.83, included $511,775.28, chargeable to cost of 
property and $28,550.55 chargeable to operating expenses. 

he enlargement and rearrangement of the Carbondale Yard, in progress 
for several years, was substantially advanced and placed in operation durin 
the year. Changes yet to be made at the southern end, near Dundaff 
Street, will be undertaken when the grade crossing at that point can be 
eliminated. An enlarged yard office is now under construction. This yard 
now has a capacity of 3,139 cars, an increase of substantially 50 per cent 
over the former capacity of 2,100 cars. The expenditure during the year 
was $89,481.38 of which $66,317.97 was a capital expense and $23,163.41 
a charge to operating expenses. 

At hitehall, three sidings with capacity for eighty cars each, were 
completed during October, providing storage space that was greatly needed. 
The expense was $41,925.22, of which $39,929.45 was charged to cost of 
ey | and $1,995.77 to operating expenses. 

At Rouses Point additional yard tracks are under construction. The 
grading was practically completed during October and they shculd be in 
service early in 1919. The expenditure was $24,405.95. 

At Fort Edward additional land was purchased, the engine house enlarged, 
a new ash pit and coaling platform constructed, and a rearrangement of 
tracks is in progress. ‘The expenditure of $18,856.69 was distributed in 
the sum of $17,970.19 to cost of property and $886.50 to operating expenses. 

At the Colonie shops, the installation of two new 400 horse-power boilers, 
mentioned in 1917, was completed at a total cost of $22,956.18, of which 
$22,922.93 represents new capital and $33.25 operating expenses. 

The addition to the general office building at Albany was completed 
during 1918 and occupation began in May. The whole building, modern 
in construction and equipment, and suitable for your corporate purposes, 
now supplies office space of 189,079 square feet. The addition to its cost 
during 1918 was $50,516.19. 

Other improvements to your propert 
locomotives, with capacity for 100,000 gallons each, at Central Bridge and 
Rouses Point; a restaurant and women’s rest-room at Colonie shops; a 
“Wye” track for turning locomotives at Delanson; a new freight station 
at Mechanicville, begun before 1918; in addition to the freight station at 
Glens Falls; reconstruction of heating systems in round houses at Wilkes- 
Barre, Green Ridge, Carbondale, Oneonta, Mohawk, Whitehall and Rouses 
Point and in other buildings at Green Ridge, Carbondale and Oneonta, this 
reconstruction to be completed early in 1919. wea 

Heavy repairs to 3,434 freight train cars, including the application of 
Economy draft arms, 5 x 7 couplers and heavy friction springs, referred 
to in the report for 1917, were continued during 1918 and are approxi- 
mately two-thirds completed. The equipment of two hundred steel under- 
frame flat cars with temporary sides and removable drop-ends was com- 
pleted. All freight train cars must be equipped with safety appliances ap- 
proved by the Saktate Commerce Commission not later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1919; of 18,794 cars, 18,534, or 98.62 per cent, have received this 
equipment. A statute requiring the equipment of locomotives with electric 
headlights by July 1, 1920, was the occasion of the equipment in that 
manner of 123 locomotives. By the same date all cabooses operated in 
New York must have eight wheels and steel under-frames; 84 out of 212 
such cars have received this equipment and 72 are to be provided for 
during 1919. The conversion of 135 wooden underframe gondolas into 
company service cars is in progress and about 38 per cent completed. 
Application of “Z” bar reinforced ends to 500 box cars is in progress and 
about one-third completed, and raising of the sides and ends of 500 low-side 
gondolas is proceeding and about 82 per cent completed. 


FEDERAL VALUATION. 


The valuation of your railway property in accordance with the statute 
of 1913, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, progressed during the 
year somewhat more slowly than in 1917, The depletion of the office 
force of the Commission owing to military necessities is assigned as the 
reason for reduced effort. Most of the field work, except the building 
and equipment inventory and the appraisal of lands has been completed. 
The completion of all inventories before the end of 1919 and a final report 
from the Commission during the ensuing twelve months are considered 
possible-—perhaps probable. The cost of this work, to the end of 1918, 
amounted to $362,342.15, of which $302,934.56 was charged to corporate 
operating expenses to December 31, 1918, and $59,407.59 to the operating 
expenses of the Railroad Administration during 1918. 


LITIGATION. 


In the suit of Katherine S. Weld and others, for an accounting of 
rovalties under the lease of coal lands made to the company in 1859 by 
Henry B. Rockwell, the decision of the referee, on which judgment was 
entered on September 24, 1918, awarded the sum of $429,153.60 to the 
plaintiffs. Appeal was taken but, pending the appeal, a proposal for set- 
tlement was received and negotiations are in progress which may lead to 
a settlement. . 

The proceeding instituted by The Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad 
Company, referred to in the report for 1917, against the United States 
Collector of Internal Revenue and your company for the purpose of 
requiring the deduction from the dividend payments which your company 
is required to make to the stockholders of the former corporation, as a part 
of the rental for its property, the amounts due to the United States as 
income tax thereon, was dismissed by the United States District Court. 
Appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals was taken and has been argued 
a | is now awaiting decision. te 
-The action begun in August, 1916, by the Mechanicville and Fort 
Edward Railroad Company, a subsidiary of your company, against the 
Fitchburg Railroad Company and its lessee, the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road Company, to determine the title to the railway and right of way 
extending northward from Mechanicville, in Saratoga County, and decided 
adversely to your company by the trial court, is now awaiting argument 
on the appeal to the Appellate Division. : 

In the suit of The Ticonderoga Railroad Company against your com- 
pany for an accounting under the contract for the gen of the former. 
the referee determined the amount of the fund to be accounted for as of 
December 3, 1914, to be $186,221.31. An appeal from this award has 
heen taken by_your company and there is a cross-ap eal on the part of 
the plaintiff. Determination of these appeals by the Appellate Division is 
anticipated during the year 1919. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


The temporary reclinquishment of possession of your railway property to 
the Federal Government suggests a review of the eleven years’ period of 
development which began in 1907. Within a brief period which ended with 
the year 1906 or early in 1907, the1e had been acquired in your interest ad- 
ditional coal lands in Schuylkill County of large extent, your present Cana- 
dian railway holdings, as well as additional railway properties in New York, 
and your interests in street and interurban electric railways, greatly ex- 
panding your several interests. This expansion had not been currently 
financed, and adequate provision therefor, as well as for future develop- 
ment, was the first wath < oa which confronted your present management. 
It was met, by the issue of thé First Lien Equipment Bonds of 1922, bear- 
ing date as of July 1, 1907, and the First and Refunding Mortgage Gold 
Bonds of 1943, issued as of July, 1908. These provisions made it practica- 
ble to consider the improvement and .better adaptation of your railway to 
the economic potentialities of the communities and industries which it serves. 

While your compeny was the first to operate a steam locomotive on the 
American continent, and in 1917 was probably the oldest American corpo- 
ration operating a railway under its original charter, its common carrier 
functions were, until a few years ago, secondary to its function as a pro- 
ducer of fuel. Its railway system wes inaugurated and expanded as an 
agency for the marketing of its anthracite, and the common carrier duties 
which it undertook were merely incidental to this principal purpose. As 
recently as February 19, 1906, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
deciding the matter of Interstate Commcrce Commission v. Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway (200 U. S. 361), determined that a corporation which was 
at once a common carrier and an extensive owner of coal lands could not 
be charged with unjust discrimination in respect to any transportation un- 
dertaken for its own account as a producer, and although the commodities 
clause of the Hepburn law was madc by its terms to take effect on May 1, 
1908, it was at first held to be unconstitutional (164 Fed. 215) and did 
not become actually effective until after the decision of the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Delaware and Hudson Company (213 U. S. 366), 
which was rendered on May 3, 1909. This decision sanctioned the rela- 
tions then existing between your railroad and coal departments although 
for the tirst time it was held, in that case, that your company is a “railroad 
company” within the intendments of such a statute (213 U. S. 417-8). From 
the date of the last mentioned decision it became desirable to develop the 
common carrier functions of your railway upon lines wholly independent of 
your interest as a coal-producing enterprise. 

Modernization of motive power began in 1907 with the adoption of a 
new and heavier tvpe of freight locomotive, known as the E-5 locomotive, 
which is of the consolidation type with a weight on the drivers of 227,000 
ouvds. Ninety of these locomotives are now in service. In 1910, six 

allet articulated locomotives were purchased and fifteen are now owned 
and in use. The following locomotives have been bought since 1906: 


YEAR NUMBER TYPE 
BE bc Wikiaewemen eens 18 E-5 
a SEE ae merece 30 E-5 
GONE ww dewenaivasseceaa 6 Mallet 
| eee ner 4 Mallet 
BEE aback Homatcapieapes are 6 Ten-wheel 
og , Oe Cee ae OPE ree 1 Oil-burning consolidation 
RO ee ae 12 E-5 
og NO a ee 3 Mallet 
ON en a, eee 15 e- 
Be 0 ac te we heuee eee 15 E-5 
ee on eC DO EE ee 10 Pacific 
Ee EEO 1 E-6 
PEE bawopuedstbeee temas 2 Mallet 
SPED ics:des. cae tereee vals 20 E 


-6 
(Ordered in 1917) 


The E-6 locomotive, shown above, purchased in 1915, was for experi- 
mental purposes, and it was in consequence of this experimentation that 
twenty more of the same character were ordered in 1917 and received 
during 1918. Commencing in 1911, specifications for new locomotives re- 
quired that they should be equipped with superheaters. In 1914 the equip 
ment with superheaters of the locomotives purchased prior to the adoption 
of this policy was begun and prosecuted as rapidly as the engines could 
be spared from service or as they were shopped for general overhauling. 
The following authorizations for equipment with superheaters were made 
and largely completed before the end of the year 1917: 


YEAR NUMBER TYPE 

Be eitis od ccs Se oleae ore 10 E-5 Locomotives 

, Sey eae 38 E-5 Locomotives 

SNE sii phdheh xan racocecy Deel 6 H Locomotives 

oe, a, Seen 4 E-3-A Locomotives 
RE Se Rea 4 D-3 Locomotives 

UN «66s baka ariglale ate etadiain 12 E-3-A Locomotives 
SES  sntivanwesemieurcan 30 ‘E-3 and E-3-A Locomotives 


By the end of 1917 this work had resulted in greatly increasing the 
efficiency of the power equipment, enabling the movement of equal tonnage 
at materially lower operating cost. The increase in tractive power of loco- 
motives betwecn 1907 and 1917 affords a measure of the augmented efficiency 
which had been obtained. 

AVERAGE TRACTIVE POWER OF ALL 


YEAR LOCOMOTIVES IN POUNDS 
BOO «anil as odie nd erage ahatveerid.< 28,876 
BEE a ake Pde en eaene oneal mas cee 38,616 
DCU. GEE GAT ic cect ciccc vies 33.73 


At the beginning of 1907, the number of freight cars in service was 
13,783; on December 1, 1917, the number was 18,302, an increase of 32.79 
per cent. The mere numbers fail, however, to state the actual increase 
im car capacity. The increase in the number of cars has been by the 
addition of larger cars and has been accompanied by the retirement of 
many cars which were below average capacity and their replacement by 
cars of greater than average co agg? The average capacity of all freight 
cars in 1909 was 35.77 net tons, while the average of the year 1917 was 
37.69 tons, an increase of 5.37 per cent. In order further to increase 
the efficiency of freight equipment, a program of substitution of steel 
underframes for wooden underframes was inaugurated in 1909 with an 
authorization covering 500 cars. This was followed in 1910 by an authori- 
zation of 400 cars; in 1911, 400 were authorized; in 1912, 800, and in 
1917, 1,000. On December 1, 1917. there were, as already stated, 18,302 
freight cars, of which 8.543, or 46.7 per cent, had steel underframes and’ 
9,888, or 54.0 per cent, had each a capacity of 85,000 pounds or greater. 

The principal increase in passenger equipment after 1906 was by the 
purchase, in 1916, of twenty-four steel passenger cars and three steel 
mail and baggage cars. In addition a number of baggage and mail cars 
were equipped with steel underframes. The steel passenger cars added in 


1916 are provided with smoking compartments and their use frequently 
enables a single car of this type to perform services for which two cars 
of the former type were necessary. 
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Additional main tracks constructed during the period under review in- 
clude the following: 

Delanson to Schenectady.—A second track, over a new line, was con- 
structed between these points during 1907 and 1908. The location was 
determined with relation ‘to southbound grades and it is operated as a 
southbound track, thus materially reducing the grade against southbound 
trafic between these points ond greatly increasing the capacity of the 
railroad over this distance. 

Watervliet to Waterford Junction—A second track between these points 
was authorized in 1907 and the work was prosecuted during 1907 and 1908 
and finally completed early in 1910. Owing to the heavy passenger traffic 
between Albany and Saratoga, traffic between these points had formerly 
been greatly congested and this improvement greatly facilitated operation. 

Green Ridge to Carbondale.—Third and fourth tracks between these 
points were authorized during 1907 and completed in 1909. The frequent 
passenger service between Scranton and Carbondale and the large volume 
of coal traffic originating at breakers in this territory had rendered opera- 
tion with the double-track line extremely difficult. The two added tracks 
have largely eliminated delays, and enable the railroad to handle increased 
tonnage between these points. 

Binghamton.—A second track, one mile iong, was constructed on Bevier 
Street, in this City during 1911. This permits freight trains to advance 
out of the Binghamton yard without blocking the main track or interfering 
with yard operations and has materially augmented efficiency at this point. 

Schoharie Junction to Delanson.—As part of a plan of grade revision 
between these points, a third track became necessary in order to permit 
slow-moving freight trains to advance without interference with faster 
moving passenger trains travelling in the same direction. This track was 
put into service on December 1, 1916, and has materially benefited operation. 

Oneonta to Schenevus.—Construction of a third track between these 
points was authorized in 1917 and a portion between Oneonta and 
Cooperstown Junction was put in operation during October, 1917. This 
additional track was also provided for as a part of the general plan for 
reduction of grades between Oneonta and Richmondville Summit. The 
ruling grade between the two points last named is now 0.8 per cent; when 
the plan is complete the maximum grade will be 0.5 per cent. This work 
was not entirely completed at the end of 1917, but the additional track 
now enables heavy ireight trains from the Oneonta yard to advance a con- 
siderable distance without interference with passenger trains and has 
greatly improved yard operations. 

Schenevus to Richmondville Summit.—A third track with a maximum 

ade of 0.5 per cent between these points is a part of the general plan 

or grade revision and was partly constructed during 1917. 

Nineveh Branch.—A second track on this branch was authorized late in 
1917 and construction has continued during 1918. No benefit to operations 
resulted from this work prior gt =o rod 1, 1918. All the heavy coal trains 
moving out of the Anthracite Region are operated over this branch and 
the single track heretofore existing was the cause of serious congestion in 
in the past. The second track was necessary in order to increase the 
capacity of this portion of the road and thus to remove difficulties which 
tended to restrict the capacity of the whole system. 

The Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Company was organized in 1912, 
by the joint action of your company and the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany for the purpose of establishing a connection between the lines of the 
respective companies, near Wilkes-Barre. Right of way was acquired and 
construction commenced during 1913, and the line was opened for opera- 
tion, although not entirely completed, on March 29, 1915. This line is 
used to handle traffic which was formerly moved, under trackage rights, 
over a line owned 4 the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and in addition 
to saving in expenditure, has greatly expedited the movement of trains. 
The question of grade crossings, which promised to be a very troublesome 
one, has also been avoided by this construction. Prior to Federal control 
it was operated by ,your company under an agreement with the other 
parties in interest. The cost of the one half interest secured by your 
company has been $1,131,838.65. 

From 1906 to 1917, improvements in yard facilities were made at many 
points upon the system. The yard at Oneonta was remodeled and enlarged 
during 1906. At Glenville, N. Y., a mew yard was constructed in 1907. 
The yard at Binghamton was enlarged in 1908. During 1909 new yards 
were constructed at Bluff Point, N. Y., and Jermyn, Pennsylvania, the 
latter for use as an interchange yard with the New York, tario and 
Western Railway. The yards at Plattsburg and Rouses Point were enlarged 
— 1912 and that at Mechanicville was remodeled and enlarged in 
1913. 


A principal improvement of this character, in progress throughout the 
years from 1913 to 1917, inclusive, was the reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of the yard at Carbondale. This yard is one of the most important 
facilities in the operation of the Company’s railroad as it is located at the 
concentration point of all northward bound anthracite passing over the 
lines, and the center of distribution for empty cars returning to the col- 
lieries for reloading with coal. Carbondale is located at substantially 
the extreme north end of the Lackawanna Coal Basin, only one anthracite 
mining operation, that at Forest City, Pennsylvania, being further north. 
All but one of the mines of The Delaware and Hudson Company’s system 
are within the region between Plymouth and Carbondale, in the Susque- 
hanna and Lackawanna Valleys, and are well distributed over the inter- 
vening distance of about thirty-eight miles. Empty cars, destined to the 
anthracite mines, are taken out of the Carbondale yard by road engines 
which deliver them at the breakers and, picking up the cars which have 
been loaded, return to the yard. In the yard, these loaded cars are sorted 
and arranged in trains with .regard to convenience in delivery at destina- 
tion and junction points. In addition there is handled in this yard, a con- 
siderable tonnage of general freight, other than anthracite, principally 
consisting of traffic moving in car loads, which is interchanged with the 
Petinsylvania Railroad at Wilkes-Barre. This yard is also used for handling 
business of the Erie Railroad from and to anthracite mines in the same 
region. That company owns the railroad extending northward from Car- 
bondale, which is used by The Delaware and Hudson Company as far as 
Jefferson Junction, under a long term_agreement, and in consideration 
of the payment of trackage charges. The Erie Railroad has no direct 
connection with these mines over its own rails and has, therefore, arranged 
to use The Delaware and Hudson Company’s railroad between Carbondale 
and Avoca, handling thereover a considerable tonnage which passes through 
Carbondale yard and is there sorted and arranged in trains substantially 
as this Company’s own traffic is handled, This yard was established in 
1872 and successively enlarged during 1888, 1893, 1895 and 1899. The 
growth of the work there accomplished is indicated by the following which 
shows the average tonnage, during each period, moving northward out of 
this yard on which this Company has paid trackage charges to the Erie 
Railroad for use of the Jefferson Branch. 

Average Tons 


Period. Moved Per Year 
Veare 21874 to 1879. .cccccrcecseserce 289,750 
Years 1880 to 1889..... i aueesne eas 1,076,164 
Years 1890 to 1899.........cceeeeees 1,975,219 
Years 1900 to 1909. .....ccccrccesces , 4,713,499 
Years 1910 to 1927... 2. cccczccecccss 8,621,985 
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Previous to 1910 the expansion of this yard had been by the addition 
of new tracks wherever the topography permitted and there had been, a 
parently, no well considered plan of development. It was not properly 
co-ordinated with the balance of the system, its capacity was insufficient 
and it was not economical in operation. The tracks were too short to 
huld entire trains. The Erie Railroad had also constructed a yard, of 
limited capacity, on land leased from this Company and this yard was of 
inadequate capacity and unsatisfactory design. In these circumstances a 
study of the situation, locally and as related to the entire operation of 
the Company’s railroad, was undertaken in 1910 and a comprehensive plan, 
contemplating progressive development over a considerable period and with 
the minimum interference with regular operations was ultimately formu- 
lated and adopted. 

The initial step was the reconstruction of the engine terminal in co- 

ordination with the general plan for the development of the whole railroad. 
The old roundhouse, turntable and ccal and ash-handling facilities were 
too small for the motive power contemplated by this development, par- 
ticularly for the Mallet locomotives intended for use as pushers on the 
heavy grade immediately north of Carbondale. These Mallet locomotives 
are ninety-two feet long, while those for which provision had formerly been 
made were about seventy-three feet long, and the weight of this new power 
exceeded that of the old by about fifty per cent. his part of the work 
was authorized in 1910 and completed during 1911. At the time of this 
authorization, the officers were empowered to purchase the land necessary 
to the enlargement of the yard and rurchases were begun, but the whole 
area necessary was not immediately obtained owing to difficulties in dealing 
with certain of the owners and those incident to the elimination of certain 
grade crossings. A further step in the program, the construction of storage 
tracks for locomotives, car repair tracks and the rearrangement of water- 
tanks and water supply lines was completed in 1914. The earliest author- 
ization covering reconstruction of the actual yard itself was granted dur- 
ing October, 1914, and covered the construction of two main tracks beyond 
the western limits of the yard as it then existed and of certain new tracks 
wiihin the existing yard. To obtain space for the new tracks it was neces- 
sary to level a large section of the hill lying west of the yard and to 
remove the old yard of the Erie Railroad. Phe latter was provided for 
by permitting the Erie to use the new yard upon paying part of the cost 
of its operation and maintenance. This work was prosecuted throughout 
the whole of the calendar year 1915. The new tracks were not available 
for use during that year and the work interfered somewhat with the oper- 
ation of the old facilities as the material taken from the hill had to be 
moved southward through the southern end of the yard and about one and 
one-half miles on the main tracks to “Duffy’s Field,” where it was planned 
to erect a new plant for the storage of anthracite. The new coal storage 
plant at “Duffy's Field’? was a part of the general plan of reconstruction. 
In 1899, a storage plant for coal had been provided on a location just 
north of the en as it then existed and east of the Lackawanna River. 
To straighten the channel of the river in order to permit the lengthening 
of the yard tracks it was necessary to utilize this space and therefore to 
remove and reconstruct the storage plant upon another location. Authority 
to do this was issued in May, 1915, and the work completed during De- 
cember, 1916. Every effort was made to accomplish this removal with the 
minimum interference with the use of the plant but a heavy reduction in 
its capacity during a portion of the time was unavoidable. Ss an incident 
of this yard improvement it was necessary to eliminate a grade-crossing 
by constructing a highway bridge over “Simpson’s Road.” The final plan 
of the yard required two additional main tracks across this road for which 
the consent of the local authorities was required. The highway was occu- 
pied by a street railway track and the traffic on both the street railway 
and on the highway was heavy so that the continuance of the grade-crossing, 
with additional railway tracks, was considered, by the authorities, exceed- 
ingly dangerous, An overhead bridge, to carry the street railway and the 
highway, was constructed under an agreement by which its cost, together 
with that of the necessary approaches, was unequally divided by the 
Scranton Railway Company, and The Delaware and Hudson Company. 
The portion borne by this Company was properly a part of the cost of 
the yard improvement. The work was completed and the overhead structure 
placed in use on December 7, 1917. 
_ The completion of the yard improvements was provided for by an author- 
ization issued during October, 1916, and the final work progressed through- 
cut the whole of the year 1917. The new main tracks were placed in 
eperation in October, 1917, and some of the new yard tracks became avail- 
abie during the preceding summer. Actual benefit did not accrue from 
these heavy outlays until the new main tracks could be utilized and full 
use of the improved yard could not be attained during the brief remainder 
of the calendar year, During December, 1917, however, the new facilities 
began greatly to facilitate the operation of the property as a whole. The 
cost of these improvements to the Carbondale yard exceeded $1,500,000.00. 
Before the work began in 1910, the yard had an approximate length of 
5,000 feet and an aggregate capacity of 2,100 cars. The new yard turned 
over to the Railroad Administration on January 1, 1918, has an extreme 
length of 7,200 feet and capacity for 3,139 cars, an increase in car capacity 
of 49.48 per cent. This, however, by no means measures the gain accruing 
from this expenditure. Not only has nominal capacity been greatly in- 
creased, but an uneconomical yard, difficult and costly to operate, has been 
replaced by one thoroughly modern and efficient in design and arrangement. 
Tne relation of the old yard to the railway system was such that its in- 
adequacy was reflected over the entire system; that of the enlarged and 
improved yard is such that its operation increases the capacity and ef- 
ficiency of the entire railroad. 

The development of the railroad required new locomotive shops. 
Previous to 1911 heavy repairs to locomotives were distributed between 
shops at Carbondale, Oneonta and Green Island. With the large increase 
in the number of locomotives and in the size and weight of the power 
units these shops became inadequate. It was considered necessary to locate 
shops of much greater capacity at a single point as near as possible to 
the center of locomotive distribution. Such shops were erected at Colonie, 
a short distance north of Albany, during 1911 and 1912. The design of 
these shops was new and presents many novel features in shop economy. 
A bay for the transfer of engines by cranes takes the place of the old 
style transfer-table and is located in the centre of the shop. It has bays 
on both sides for erecting pits, behind which are bays for machine tools, 
the light tools being placed in galleries. When first made available for 
use these shops were considered to be the most advanced and complete of 
their kind in the country. In order to provide for their erection, the Com- 
pany acquired 111.87 acres of additional land, of which about 104 acres 
are occupied by building and track development and the balance available 
for expansion. The buildings are so located that they may be doubled in 
size by end extension. The total cost has been $2,592,856.63. The new 
shops have effected a considerable saving in expense by (1) concentrating 
this kind of labor under proper and unified supervision and (2) by re- 
ducing the time required for repairs and more promptly returning loco- 
motives to service. In connection with this development, the company pro- 
vided a yard for use in connection with passenger service of the Albany 
district, inciuding facilities for the repair of passenger and freight cars. 

Proper handling of the larger and heavier locomotives, particularly at 
the ends of runs, has made necessary the replacement of many of the 
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older enginehouses by structures of greater size; many of the old turn- 
tables were too short and of insufficient strength, while ash-pit and coaling 
facilities, adequate under tormer conditions, became obsolete. At Oneonta 
a new roundhouse with fifty-two stalls was built in 1906, together with a 
75-foot turntable and a new coaling trestle. In 1912, new ash-pits were 
built as those in existence were too short and caused serious delay. In 
1916 this roundhouse was further enlarged and in 1917 a plant for the 
stcrage of locomotive fuel was erected in order to avoid delays in times 
of coal shortage. Binghamton was provided with a new 10-stall round- 
house, 90-foot turntable, modern ash-pit and mechanical locomotive fuel 
station in i910. At Carbondale a new 41-stall roundhouse, a 90-foot turn- 
table, ash-pits and coaling station were provided in 1911. A 30-stall round- 
house, 90-foot turntable, ash-pits and locomotive coaling trestle were built 
at the Colonie shops in 1911. In 1913, a new 5-stall roundhouse with a 
160-foot turntable, ash-pits and mechanical locomotive fueling plant were 
erected at Mechanicville. All these structures are of the most modern 
design and capacity sufficient for the longest locomotives. 

Motive power of greater capacity of course increased the normal length 
of trains and passing sidings which sufficed with lighter power were ren- 
deied inadequate. Additional sidings of sufficient length for the heaviest 
trains became necessary in the co-ordination of a railroad of develo ca- 
pooky. New sidings were constructed at Schenevus, Sidney, Wells Bridge, 

ainbridge and Cobleskill in 1909; at Castleton and Cambridge in 1910; 
at Fort Edward, Summit (two), Fort Ann (two) and Ballston (two) in 
1911; at Montcalm Landing, Crown Point, Wadhams and Canada Junction 
in 1912; at Cobleskill and West Richmondville in 1915. Old sidings were 
extended. during the same years and the year 1916, at East Worcester, 
Rupert, West Pawlet, Tunnel, Schenevus and East End. 

he earliest effort, on a comprehensive scale, to obtain more favorable 
rades, was the reduction of the grades against north-bound traffic between 
Nineveh and Oneonta. his was accomplished in 1911 with the result 
that the former maximum of 0.76 per cent was replaced by a maximum 
of 0.3 per cent. With this reduction it became possible to move full 
trains from Carbondale to Oneonta without, in any way, breaking the 
load and for one locomotive to haul from the summit north of Carbondale 
to the end of the division any train which can be taken to the summit by 
a single locomotive reinforced by a Mallet pusher. Work was next under- 
taken upon the line between Oneonta and Seno, the ultimate object in 
view being the attainment of a maximum of It was practicable, 
however, to adjust the program in such a way as to obtain, as a prelim- 
inary step, a maximum of 0.8. The adverse grades formerly encountered 
ran as high as 1.16 per cent. This work was in progress during 1916, the 
work of that year including the sections between Worcester and Richmond- 
ville Summit, Cobleskill and Barnerville and Schoharie Junction and De- 
lanson. These portions of the improvement became available for service 
on December 1, 1916, and have resulted in considerable economies since 
that date. The completion of this work so as to ubtain the 0.5 per cent 
maximum, in accordance with a plan developed after a great deal of study, 
was authorized in 1917. It will require revisions of grades cn the sections 
between Oneonta and Schenevus and Cobleskill and Barnerville and the 
construction of a new line on an entirely new location from Schenevus. 
During 1917, part of the work between Oneonta and Schenevus was ac- 
complished and the new line from Schenevus to Richmondville Summit 
was placed under construction but not completed. With the completion of 
this phase of the work, the tonnage capacity of !ocomotives on the Susque- 
hanna Division will be materially augmented, thus considerably reducing 
operating expenses. With the maximum of 0.5 attained it will be possible 
to haul trains of the maximum tonnage from Oneonta to Schenectady with 
the use of a pusher locomotive between Schoharie Junction and Esperance 


only. 

The grade revisions referred to are all upon the Susquehanna Division 
which extends from Binghamton to Albany and Mechanicville. This is the 
area of greatest traffic density for the railroad as it is traversed not only 
by the greater portion of the anthracite shipments originating at the mines 
adjacent to its tracks and the bituminous coal and general merchandise 
trafic interchanged with the Pennsylvania Railroad and Central Railroad 
of New Jersey at Wilkes-Barre, but also by heavy general merchandise and 
bituminous coal traffic interchanged with the Erie and ckawanna rail- 
roads at Binghamton, and with the Lehigh Valley at Owego. This com- 
bined tonnage is moved to Oneonta on through trains either from Bing- 
hamton or from the Pennsylvania Division via Nineveh. At Oneonta the 
traffic is sorted and moved northward, through Delanson, to Albany or 
Mechanicville or through Saratoga into Canada. Local business, while con- 
siderable, constitutes a relatively small proportion of the total tonnage 
and under normal conditions the northbound business greatly exceeds that 
moving southward. Consequently there is a heavy southward movement 
of empty cars, the preponderating portion of the anthracite cars going 
hack to the coal region without loads. Except under extraordinary con- 
ditions the greater part of the power moving toward the south is not 
loaded to capacity. he line between Oneonta and Delanson was built as 
a single-track road in 1865 and, in conformity with the custom and neces- 
sities of that period, was located with regard to economy in capital ex- 
eaditures rather than to the economies in operation which might have 
een gained with a greater first cost and more attention to securing a 
low-grade line. Later this was made a double track line but without relo- 
cation or reduction of grades. Oneonta lies in the valley of the Susque- 
hanna River and to reach Delanson it is necessary to cross two water 
sheds, first, that separating the Susquehanna and Schoharie Valleys, next 
that dividing the latter from the valle of the Hudson River. Exhaustive 
studies of the topography and possibilities of this region were necessary 
before actual work was undertaken. 

On June 30, 1913, an agreement was made with the City of Albany in 
pursuance of which the company’s terminal facilities in that city for both 
passcngers and freight have been greatly enlarged and improved and a new 
office building and freight terminal obtained. This contract was the result 
of long consideration and represented the desire of the municipalitv to 
improve the appearance of the water-front and the lower portion of State 
Street, as well as the wish of the company to obtain enlarged facilities. 
Prior to these changes the operation of the property was hampered by 
grade crossings, inadequate trackage, badly located freight terminals and 
insufficient office room under its own ownership. Not only have these 
defects been remedied by the improvements, but provision has also been 
made for further expansion to meet additional requirements of the future. 

It is necessary to understand that all the foregoing improvements were 
related from the beginning and that the full benefit of none could have 
been obtained until all were completed. The problem was to increase 
freight-train efficiency. This involved, primarily, better grades, locomo- 
tives of greater tractive power and larger cars. Larger locomotives required 
better road bed and stronger bridges as well as larger roundhouses, turn- 
tables and ash-pits. Longer trains, made possible by better grades and 
more powerful engines, required larger and more capacious terminal and 
assorting yards, longer passing tracks and more second and third tracks. 
Ncw and additional power and cars required new shops. All these 
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changes and improvements had to be balanced and co-ordinated so that 
the completed property would function efficiently as an entity. It was 
a real process of construction and development resulting in the creation 
of a property, turned over to Federal control at the end of December, 
1917, which was ot much greater capacity and entirely different from 
that which was operated during the period of development. 


FEDERAI. CONTROL. 


To the end of May, 1918, the railway properties under Federal control 
were operated through their managing boards and the officers selected by 
these boards or directiy by the owners. At the beginning of June, how- 
ever, the Director General, without assigning any definite reasons therefor, 
relieved the corporate managers and officers of these responsibilities and 
appointed “Federal Managers,” who were required to separate themselves 
wholly from relations with the owning and formerly operating corpora- 
tions. Your former Vice-President and General Manager, Mr. F. 
Gutelius, was designated as the Federal Manager of your railway and its 
affiliated railway and boat lines in the United States, and immediately 
ceased to be an officer of your corporation and its subsidiary corporations. 
Coincident with this change, a complete separation of the railway and 
corporate managements was required involving a rigid classification of the 
personnel and in some instances the distribution of duties formerly per- 
formed by single officers. No comment upon the wisdom of these require- 
ments is made or intended. It must be noted, however, that it adds 
another to the problems of readjustment, the solution of which must 
accompany or precede the restoration of the properties to their owners. 

The act of March 21, 1918, under which the railways are now operated, 
permits Federal control for no longer than one year and nine months after 
the “proclamation by the President of the exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty of peace.” Notwithstanding certain efforts to prelong the period, 
and an apparent desire on the part of a numerically slight section of the 
public to utilize the emergency action, in violation of solemn pledges at 
the time it was taken, as a means to permanent ownership by the Govern- 
ment, it is plain that the great majority of the public desires as prompt 
return as possible to normal methods and conditions. This is especially 
true of those who, as travellers and shippers, have most frequent occasion 
to require railway services. The discussion of the legislative changes 
which should accompany the return of the properties to their owners, is now 
in progress, many and varied programs have been suggested, and within 
a short time the consideration of measures is likely to become detailed and 
definite. Intelligent discussion of these problems ought to proceed from 
initial recognition that the solitary basis of necessity for the radical action 
of December, 1917, was the destructive character of the regulative measures 
and methods that had accumulated, rather than developed, up to that 
time. It was the financial weakness of the carrier corporations caused 
thereby that in the face of a great national emergency impelled toward the 
proclamation of December 26, 1917. On the side of financial resources 
the regulative measures had left no margin of safety. Independent and 
conflicting authorities, none of them with definite or recognized responsi- 
bility for obtaining an equation between required expenses and permitted 
income, had regulated expenses (chiefly but not by any means wholly those 
reflecting rates of wages), upward, while rates of fare and freight were 
regulated in the opposite direction or held nominally stationary while the 
medium of payment was rapidly declining in purchasing power. Prior to 
the war these conditions had induced sporadic disasters, in other cases they 
had merely threatened; but with the snormous inflation of the war period 
and with the sudden pressure upon the reduced supply of labor and _re- 
sultant high wages, the situation became unworkable and impossible. The 
only relief lay in the direction of a prompt adjustment of rate schedules 
to the new conditions and between such an adjustment and the corporate 
managers the machinery of regulation seemed to interpose as an insur- 
mountable obstacle. By means of Federal possession, the President con- 
ceived that an adequate adjustment of rates could be obtained without 
excessive delay and that, pending such adjustment, the inevitable losses 
of operation could be, in the main. shifted to the public treasury. If the 
former cculd have been accomplished. without Federal possession, the 
latter would have been unnecessary. 

The problem is the elimination of the conditions of which this weakness 
in face of emergency was the inevitable result. The mere form of the 
regulative system determined upon is of minor consequence. The essen- 
tials are that it should be complete and systematized, prompt and sympa- 
thetic. If rates of wages are to be controlled by public authority, in con- 
sideration of the obligation of employees as wel as owners not to inter- 
rupt the public services rendered by the facilities they operate, it is neces- 
sary that there should be co-ordination between the regulation of wages and 
the regulation of rates. Otherwise, the carriers are not unlikely to be 
required to pay wages in amounts in excess of any income available for 
that purpose, in effect out of capital, with the early result of impairment 
of service and the ultimate consequence, if uncorrected, of its discontinu- 
ance. There have, im recent years, been many instances in which one 
public or quasi-public authority has coupled with a direction to increase 
wages the declaration that to meet the added expenses there must be 
compensatory changes in rates, only to have the proposed compensation 
retused by a second authority actually constituted by the same public— 
that is deriving its powers from the same source. 

Railways and all public service enterprises are now required to operate 
for moderate returns to their owners and these returns secured by but 
narrow margins of safety. Such has been the public attitude in the more 
recent past, where it has not appeared to be even less favorable, and there 
is no evidence of a change of temper in this respect. If this attitude is 
not to be fatal to private management the rectification of conditions that 
would destroy the margin between solvency and insolvency must be im- 
mediate. the remedy must always be applied before the margin has been 
absorbed. .This implies a degree of rapidity in the processes of regulation 
which the past has shown them not to possess. Railways and other public 
service enterprises have been compelled to wait for justice until action 
which, if promptly taken, would have sufficed, has become wholly insuffi- 
cient. The correction of this defect is among the plainest necessities of 
the situation. Moreover, regulation to be consistent with the public interest 
must be applied in the light of sympathetic realization of the problems and 
needs of the industry. The scales of justice must be held in balance 
without partiality to the purchasers of transportation and with adequate 
comprehension that, in the long run, the interests of those who desire 
transportation services and those who are equipped to render such services 
are identical. Economic efficiency reposes in ability and intention to 
create and dispose of some commodity or service on terms which afford a 
just profit to both parties to each transaction, the seller and the buyer. 
lf either the railways or the purchasers of railway services fall below this 
standard the condition must speedily be corrected or the whole industrial 
fabric will be unfavorably affected. 

By order of the Board of Managers, 

L. F. LOREE., 

President. 
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Railroad Administration 
Regional 


Horace Epes, of the Washington office of the Associated 
Press, has been appointed special assistant to B. L. Winchell, 
regional director of the Southern region, with office at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Federal and General Managers 


K. B. Conger, general manager of the Hudson & Manhat- 
tan, has been appointed federal manager, with headquarters 
at New York. 


W. H. Edmondson has been appointed assistant to the fed- 
eral manager of the Grand Trunk, Western Lines, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich. 


J. P. Main, assistant to the federal manager of the Ann 
Arbor and the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, Mich., has been appointed assistant to the fed- 
eral manager of the latter line and the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. 


Alfred M. Darlow, whose appointment as federal manager 
of the Buffalo & Susquehanna, with headquarters at Wells- 
ville, N. Y., has already been announced in these columns, 
was born on November 
29, 1884, at St. Louis, 
Mo. He began railway 
work in June, 1902, as 
a rodman on the Van- 
dalia Railroad, and later 
went to college. He 
graduated from Cornell 
University with the de- 
gree of M. E. in 1906, 
and the same year en- 
tered the service of the 
Chicago & Eastern II- 
linois as a special ap- 
prentice at the Danville 
(Ill.) shops. In 1909 
he was made round- 
house foreman and 
served at Dolton and at 
Danville, on the same 
road. He was ap- 
pointed mechanical en- 
gineer of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna, at Galeton, Pa., in 1911, and later assumed also 
the duties of general storekeeper. From 1912 to 1916 he was 
superintendent of motive power at Galeton in charge of 
stores and mechanical departments, and then, to 1918, served 
as assistant to president and superintendent of motive power 
in charge of operation. On June 13, 1918, he was appointed 
general manager under the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, which position he held until his promotion, on April 7, 
as federal manager of the same road, as above noted. 


Operating 
T. H. Hervey has been appointed superintendent of car 


service of the Ann Arbor Railroad, with headquarters at 
Toledo, Ohio. 


F. Schaefer, district freight agent of the San Francisco & 
Portland Steamship lines, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been promoted to manager, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding G. L. Blair, general manager, de- 
ceased. 





A. M. Darlow 


H. M. Williams, recently discharged from the army, has 
been appointed terminal superintendent for the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Chicago. Ogden 
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Pierce, acting terminal superintendent, has been appointed 
terminal trainmaster, with the same headquarters. E. S. 
Kirby, acting terminal trainmaster, has been assigned to 
other duties. 


R. B. White, superintendent of the Philadelphia division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Baltimore division, with 
headquarters at Baltimore Md. ,.On May 1 the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore divisions, exclusive of the Baltimore Terminal 
division, were consolidated and are now known as the Balti- 
more division. 


William C. Bevington, whose appointment as superintend- 
ent of the Joplin division of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Nevada, Mo., was announced in the Railway Age 
of April 18, was born 
in New Lenox, IIL, in 
1868, and received his 
education in the high 
school of that city. He 
entered railway service 
in 1885 with the Chi- 
cago & North Western 
as operator, since which 
he was consecutively, 
until 1897, despatcher, 
chief despatcher and 
terminal __trainmaster. 
The following two 
years he was in the 
employ of the Union 
Pacific, and from 1899 
until 1905 he served on 





the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific as 
despatcher, chief des- 


W. C. Bevington 


patcher and trainmas- 
ter on the Kansas and 
Colorado divisions. From the latter date to 1907, he was in 
the employ of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy as assistant 
chief despatcher and chief despatcher, resigning from that 
road to enter the employ of the Missouri Pacific as chief 
despatcher, which position he held until 1911, when he was 
promoted to trainmaster of the Joplin division, with head- 
quarters at Nevada, Mo., in which capacity he served until 
his recent appointment. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


The following appointments have been announced by E. F. 
Blomeyer, federal manager of the Ann Arbor Railroad, ef- 
fective May 1: Joseph Goldbaum, auditor, has been appointed 
federal auditor, and Alexander L. Smith, general attorney, 
has been appointed general solicitor; both with offices at 
Toledo, Ohio. 


B. C. Stevenson, who was appointed federal manager of 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western and the Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line, as announced in the Railway Age of May 2, has 
made the following appointments: W. A. Eversman becomes 
solicitor, with headquarters at Toledo; L. T. Williams be- 
comes assistant general solicitor, with headquarters at To- 
ledo; R. Larmer, assistant auditor of the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western, with headquarters at Toledo, becomes federal audi- 
tor, with the same headauarters; G. S. Ross, assistant federal 
treasurer of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with headquar- 
ters at Toledo, becomes federal treasurer, with the same head- 
quarters. 


The following appointments have been made on the Grand 
Trunk, Western Lines, following the appointment of H. E. 
Wittenberger as federal manager: W. K. Williams, general 
attorney of the Grand Trunk, Western Lines, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, Mich., has been made general solicitor, with 
the same headquarters; N. C. Foss, purchasing agent of the 
Ann Arbor, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, has been made 
purchasing agent of the Grand Trunk, with headquarters at 
Detroit; William A. Geer has been appointed general at- 
torney, with headquarters at Detroit; E. J. Cooper has been 
made general claim agent, with headquarters at Detroit; 
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L. R. Flanders becomes freight claim agent, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit; J. O. Talbott, federal auditor of the Grand 
Trunk, Western Lines, and the Pere Marquette, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, has been appointed federal auditor of the 
Grand Trunk, with the same headquarters; J. L. Cramer, fed- 
eral treasurer of the Grand Trunk, Western Lines, and the 
Pere Marquette, with headquarters at Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed to be federal treasurer of the Grand Trunk, with the 
same headquarters. 


Traffic 


H. S. Bradley has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Ann Arbor Railroad, with office at Toledo, Ohio. 


F. S. Ross has been appointed general freight agent of the 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 


C. E. Rose, assistant general passenger agent of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, has 
been promoted to general passenger agent with the same 
headquarters. 


G. J. Vizard, heretofore assistant general freight agent of 
the Erie, with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
manager of the traffic bureau of the Little Rock (Ark.) Board 
of Commerce. 


The jurisdiction of R. R. Mitchell, general freight agent; 
S. G. Warner, general passenger agent; H. A. Weaver and 
J. R. Mills, assistant general freight agents, and F. D. Downie, 
general baggage agent has been withdrawn from the Mid- 
land Valley, the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient and the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas. Eugene Mock of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) District Freight Traffic Committee has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of the Midland Valley 
with headquarters at Muskogee, Okla. E. H. Shaufler, gen- 
eral freight agent of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient has 
been promoted to general freight and passenger agent with 
headquarters at Wichita, Kan. C. E. Veatch has been ap- 
pointed general freight and passenger agent of the Missouri 
& North Arkansas with headquarters at Harrison, Ark. 
Percy Talbot, acting division freight and passenger agent of 
the Midland Valley at Muskogee, has been promoted to divi- 
sion freight and passenger agent with headquarters at Tulsa, 
Okla. J. R. Holcomb has been appointed division freight 
and passenger agent of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
with headquarters at San Angelo, Tex. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


F. R. Ramsey, engineer maintenance of way of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western, with headquarters at Frankfort, Ind., 
has been promoted to chief engineer, with the same headquar- 
ters. 


C. E. Allen, general master mechanic of the Northern 
Pacific, at Livingston, Mont., has been appointed general 
master mechanic of the lines east of Mandan, N. D., with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., vice T. J. Cutler, transferred. 


A. M. Traugott, division engineer of the Virginian Rail- 
road, with office at Princeton, W. Va., has been appointed act- 
ing chief engineer, with office at Norfolk, Va. vice F. L. 
Nicholson, who is resuming full service with the Norfolk 
Southern Railroad. 


R. B. Robinson, whose appointment as engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., was announced in the Railway Age of May 2, 
began railway work with the Union Pacific, with which road 
he served in various minor engineering positions for six years. 
For the past 15 years he has been in the employment of the 
Oregon Short Line in various engineering positions leading 
up to that of engineer maintenance of way in which capacity 
he served until his recent promotion. 


J. O’Connor, special roadmaster of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been appointed general roadmaster of this road, 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and the Mineral Range 
with the same headquarters. The position of special road- 
master has been abolished. J. B. Kelly, roadmaster on the 
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Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been promoted to assistant general 
roadmaster with the same headquarters. H. P. Stafford, 
general roadmaster of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
with headquarters at Marquette, Mich., has been promoted 
to assistant general roadmaster of this road and the Mineral 
Range with same headquarters. 


J. W. Oplinger, superintendent of motive power of the 
second and third divisions of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Waycross, Ga., resigned, effective, May 1. 
He entered the service of the Central of New Jersey on 
March 1, 1874, as a machinist apprentice and after complet- 
ing his apprenticeship in 1878, served as a machinist until 
1880 on the same road. He then went to the Lehigh Valley 
as a machinist at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and four years later left 
that road to go to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in New 
Mexico, remaining in the service of that road until 1887. He 
then returned to the Central of New Jersey as gang fore- 
man, and later was erecting foreman on that road. In 1894 
he served as general foreman on the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western, and in 1900 was appointed master mechanic on the 
Atlantic Coast Line. Four years later he was promoted to 
superintendent of motive power of the second and third 
divisions, with office at Savannah, Ga., and since 1910 at 
Waycross, Ga., from which position he now resigns to retire 
to his farm in Pennsylvania. 


Purchasing 


C. Z. Hughes has been appointed purchasing agent of the 
Ann Arbor Railroad, with office at Toledo, Ohio. 


Dwight C. Curtis, inspector of stores on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to supervisor of stores of the Northwestern region, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding J. E. Mahaney, re- 
signed to accept service elsewhere. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. F. Aitchison, acting auditor of disbursements on the 
Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed auditor of disbursements, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que., and the title of acting auditor of disbursements 
has been abolished. 


Operating 


W. C. Ramsay, auditor of the Dayton, Toledo & Chicage 
Railway Company, has been appointed assistant general 
manager, with headquarters at Dayton, Ohio. 


W. E. Brown, general manager of the Dayton, Toledo & 
Chicago Railway Company, with headquarters at Dayton, 
Ohio, has been appointed general manager also of the Okla- 
homa, New Mexico & Pacific Railway Company, with head- 
quarters at Ardmore, Okla. 


Traffic 


W. G. Roche has been appointed general agent of the 
freight department of the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, 
Limited, with office at Chicago, and J. R. Clancy has been 
appointed general agent of the freight’ department for On- 
tario, with office at Toronto, Ont. 


H. L. Blackstone, general agent of the Sacramento North- 
ern, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Sacramento, Cal. He was born in Shullsburg, Wis., in 
1875, and entered railway service in 1899 with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. In the same year he entered the em- 
ploy of the Great Northern as traveling freight agent, at 
Butte, Mont. He remained in this position until 1904, when he 
was appointed agent, with headquarters at Fernie, B. C. 
From 1909 to 1914 he was in the employ of the Western 
Pacific as traveling freight agent at San Francisco, Cal., re- 
maining with that road for five years and then entering the 
employ of the Sacramento Northern as general agent at San 
Francisco, in which capacity he served until his recent pro- 
motion. 
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